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FOREWORD 


T he past decade has been marked by the appearance of several major 
works on police records and record-keeping. \\ ilhoiil e.vception they 
ha\e been directed at specific aspects of the subject, prepared particu- 
larly for the use of narrowly limited groups of police forces, or had for their 
purpo.se the dissemination of the more essential and basic records procedures 
to police agencies that could be reached only in this fashion. All have con- 
tributed their share toward advances in theory and improvements in prac- 
tiie. But as each has appeared and occupied that portion of the field for 
which it was intended, the need for a more general and definitise treatise has 
increased. 

In this book, O. \V. W ilson undertakes to .satisfy that need. He brings to 
the task unusual qualifications. During his brilliant tareer .is thief of polite 
at VN’ichita, Kansas, he reorganizetl, slafTetl, and siqierbly letl a polite ftirte 
tfiat at f omplished great things in law enfottenicnt at little cost. Some of 
the athievements of hif forte revolved artmntl imprtned personnel polit ies; 
some depended upon the est.ibli.shment of a betiei atlministrative structure 
and the careful artit ulation of relatetl .ictivities; some, wt‘ may be sure, 
w ere the result of plain hard w t)rk of persistent e and of jiKins worked out 
with the burning of much midnight oil; and some of the.se at t timplishments 
resulted from the development and inaintenaiue of a thoroughgoing system 
of police retords. In adtlilion to his years in W’ithita, (ihief Wilson has 
tonducted a numbei of surveys and reorg.ini/.atmns of polit e tlepartments in 
other parts of the L'nitetl States anti fi.is fiatl the t)[)portunity of tibserving 
liuropean ptilite systems at wtiik. He is thus able to t ombine the points of 
view of the experienced police admini.stiator anil the student of police 
problems. 

The purpo.ses of police retords are varietl. If they yield no other return, 
they can at least provide an ofTicial memtiry tif polit e operations. While this 
aim is extrerriely modest, it is nonetheless important, and no polit e fort e 
worthy t)f the name h.is sutteedetl in tontlutting even the simirlest of its 
affairs without in .some degree enlisting the aid of retorded facts. .Some- 
forces also employ records for what is often viewed as the melancholy busi- 
ness of preparing an annu.Tl report. Whether or not such publit at i ountings 
for police operations and for money expended succeed in interpreting police 
methods and objectives to the public at large, both tradition and sound seme 
dictate that they must be embellished with what are loosely known as '‘sta- 
tistics”; tabular statements cannot safely be improvised, but must be com- 
piled from data regularly recorded. 

Another and more ambitious purpose of a rf-cords system is disciplinary 
in character. In complex undertakings perfcirmed by many men, precision 
and certainty in action and control over far-flung operations can be secured 
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in some degree through a requirement that the manner of performance shall 
be so recorded that the written record can be summarized, tabulated, and 
otherwise adapted to the needs of administrative review. With the aid of 
reliable control records an alert administrator can project his policies and 
the driving force behind them much further than would otherwise be 
possible. 

A fourth purpose of records is more ambitious still; it involves the use of 
records in the analysis of emerging situations, in the anticipation of problems 
and the development of plans not under the compulsion of immediate 
ncces-sity and without regard either for the past or for the next succeeding 
development, but rather in calm and calculating detachment. Here is 
administration in one of its higher forms; here abstractions arc dealt with 
in terms of reality; here a course of future action is carefully plotted to meet 
Ls.sucs halfway and before they have reached critical proportions. 

These four objec tives toward which police records may be directed consti- 
tute successive levels in record-keeping. They start with the simpler forms 
which satisfy the rudimentary requirements of the official memory, and 
progress through the inlerniediate stages of annual reporting and adminis- 
trative control toward the final goal where engineering, accountancy, and 
crystal-gazing meet and mingle on equal terms. The va.st majority of police 
forces never advance beyond the first level, others timidly c.s.say the second, 
but only the hardy few push on to securing through records a more effective 
administrative control and a bolder treatment of emerging problems. The 
reasons for this state of affairs merit at least brief coasideration. 

Most of our police “forces”- -rural constables, village marshals, and the 
like — are organisms .so microscopic and unicellular that they have no need 
for more than the simple memorandum type of formal records. But even in 
many c.stablishmcnts of comsidcrable .size, including some of the very largest 
police bodies, there is a profound distrust of anything approaching a com- 
plete records system. Records can be rather expensive to maintain, they 
require much hard thought and agile inventiveness to install and develop, 
and even more of both qualities when the time comes to employ them as 
active instruments of administrative planning and control. Hence the lazy, 
ignorant, or incompetent administrator is likely to avoid them as unsettling 
influences in the monotonous routine of his uninspired leadership. He 
regards records as something that can be bundled up at the end of the year 
and relegated to a windowless room in police headquarters — a room adorned 
with liquor .stills seized during the prohibition era, roulette wheels and slot 
machines in various stages of disrepair, the blood-stained linen submitted in 
evidence at the latest murder trial, and miscellaneous photographs of ex- 
mayors and former chiefs of police. From this limbo of forgotten things, the 
living impress of administration-in-action never emerges. 

It must be conceded that most records deserve no better fate. Originally 
devised on a hit-or-miss plan, without clearly defined ends in view, poorly 
maintained on a fragmentary basis by units that do not understand their 
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purposes, and unsupported by administrative discipline and determination, 
these so-called “systems” become the pitiful devices by which the incumbents 
of sinecure posts escape from the utter boredom of doing nothing at all. 
Such persons as these complete the cycle of futility. 

But for the vigorous chief administrator, his chief aides, and for the men 
and women in police records units who want their labors to be of value, 
and correspondingly esteemed, this is a book of opportunities. The various 
procedures here described have stood the te.st of practical u.se — .some of them 
in scores of places throughout the land, others on a less extensive scale but 
under the critical eyes of exacting administrators. It is replete with examples 
drawn from the ingenuity and experience of many police forces, (’harts, 
diagrams, records-forms, and pictures that tell a story illumine its pages. 
In so far as any book on so technical a subject can merit the characteri/.alion, 
this book is interesting. Certainly it will elic it much intcre.st from those 
who are directly concerned with its subject matter and will serve them well 
as a constant aid in approaching their records problems. It should be on 
every police administrator’s desk and in every police records bureau; it will 
find its way certainly to many of them. 


Institute of Public Administialion 
New York City 


Bruce Smith 




PREFACE 


T his makuai. is designed to guide the police administrator and his stall 
in the installation, operation, and use of a records system. A records 
system for a police department must not be limited to ( riminai matters. 
The preNcntion of accidents is an important police duty which requires a 
substantial portion of poIi(e attention. 'I’he police arc also concerned with 
reports of lost and found persons, animals, and property, and with the per- 
formance of a multitude of special services which do not relate direc tly to 
specific crimes. All of these incidents and ac tivities must be recorded if police 
rejrorts are to be useful in individual operations, in measuring accomplish- 
ments, in analyzing problems, and in directing police ac tivities. 

In iq'jq, the International .-\ssoc iation of (Ihiefs of Police published a 
manual. Uniform C.'rimr RrjtoUiui^, wfu'ch outlined police records and pro- 
cedures e.s.scntial tej the compilation of national crime statistics on a uniform 
basis. .Subsequently, the compilation of Uniform Crime Reports, ba.sed on 
data gathered in accordance with this uniform system, was transferred to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Practically all cities nenv subimt reports 
to the Bureau. 

Police records systems that have been dc-vised from time to time to meet 
local needs as interpreted by local oflicers have been apt to lack the com- 
pleteness .so e.s.seiuial to their admim.'-trative use. 'Fhey have also lacked the 
uniformity necessary in the compilation of national statistics. Widespread 
interest in uniform crime rejrorting has led many cities to adapt their local 
records systems to the requirements of the uniform svstc-m, and at the same 
time to institute more adequate and complete records to aid police opera- 
tions. Berkeley, (ialifornia, (ihicago, Illinois, and Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
among the first departments to modify their records to conform to the uni- 
form system. Later, .sy.stems adapted from these were installed by the 
Research Division of the International City Managers' .'\.ssoc iation and by 
Public Administration .Service in Fresno, California, Nashville, 'Fennessec, 
Saginaw, Michigan, Greenwich, Connecticut, San Antonio, 'Fexas, Peoria, 
Illinois, Greensboro, North Carolina, and a number of other cities. 

A records .system suitable for a very large department will ncjt be .satisfac- 
tory for a very small one, and vice versa. However, there is general agree- 
ment on the fundamental elements any records system should include, and 
on the way it should operate. It is the purpo.se of this manual to prcse.it 
these principles and procedures so that they may serve as a basis of develop- 
ment for police records systems in departments having a .single headquarters 
with no precinct or division stations and ranging in size from two or three 
men to departments having as many as three or four hundred men. Although 
local conditions may require minor adaptations to be made, the general out- 
line of the system here described will be readily applicable to all of the.se 
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cities. It is suitable for the larger department which may wish to carry on 
fairly complete records activities, yet it is not too cumbersome for the smaller 
one; it is sufficiently flexible so that certain forms and procedures may or 
may not be used, depending on the size of the department and on the pref- 
erences of the administrator. 

Uniformity of records procedures is generally accepted as being desirable. 
Uniform crime statistics may be provided, however, by a department with 
record forms that do not conform except in general content with those of 
any other department. For example, a record of arrest form must contain 
certain essential data, but the order in which these data are recorded or the 
exact form used arc not so important. Should a records manual, then, merely 
outline general principle.s which will effect the accomplishment of a uniform 
result, should it present alternative forms and procedures, or should it arbi- 
trarily propose the use of uniform forms? If it is to accomplish its purpose, 
the manual mu.st be specific; and at the risk of appearing arbitrary, it has 
seemed wise to suggest single forms and procedures in most instances. That 
the records system outlined in this manual is practical is proved by the fact 
that it has been in operation in a number of departments for more than i o 
years. This fact should be considered in making modifications in the forms 
and procedures suggested. 

Certain basic tabulations of police data are essential to all departments, 
but decisions as to which tables to include in the monthly and annual reports 
arc difficult. Suggested monthly and annual report tables are presented in 
Appendices D and E. Progressive departments might compile more com- 
plete information by using additional tables, but to suggest every conceiv- 
able tabulation that might be useful is clearly out of the question. 

Police records are justified only in proportion to the extent they are used. 
This manual is designed to aid the operating personnel in the use of records 
in the performance of individual police tasks and to guide the command 
group in the administrative use of statistical data in analyzing problems, 
planning operations, directing police activities, and measuring accomplish- 
ments. 

In attempting to trace the origin of the various forms in order to give 
credit to the departments and police administrators that developed them, it 
was discovered that each form had been subjected to so many modifications 
by the several departments which had used it that the relationship between 
the original form and its present modification had become tenuous. Most 
of the forms, files, and procedures discussed in this book were first used by 
August Vollmer while chief of police of Berkeley, California. Credit must 
be given to him for developing a practical system for recording police mat- 
ters, and credit must be given to the host of police officials who have modified 
all or part of his records system to fit their own needs. 

In addition to giving credit to those police officials w'ho have participated 
in the development of the system of police records described herein, acknowl- 
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cdgemcnt must be made of assistance in the preparation, review, and 
rewriting of the text. The completed work bears imprint of the influence 
of so many police officers that a complete list of their names would read like 
a roster of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Special mention should be made, however, of Chief Alden A. Lewis, of 
Saginaw, Michigan, who personally developed many of the records pro- 
cedures described to Chief Theo E. Hall, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, who 
assisted in rewriting the manuscript following review by numerous persons 
concerned with police administration; to Paul Carrico, who aided mate- 
rially in the reorganization of the first draft; and to Laverne Burchfield, of 
the stciff of Public Administration Service, who edited the entire work and 
rewrote parts of it. 

Finally, mention must be made of Donald C. Stone, now a.ssistant director 
in charge of administrative management of the United States Bureau of 
the Budget, who conceived the idea of a records manual a decade ago, while 
serving as research director for the International City Managers’ Association 
and who has been relentless in hLs determination that such a work be pub- 
lished. In addition, he has reviewed the entire manuscript and has reor- 
ganized and rewritten large parts of it. 
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THE NEED FOR POLICE RECORDS 

I N CONTRAS T with the simple tusk of law enforcement a few years ago, the 
police today are confronted with exceedingly complex and difficult prob- 
lems. Success in preventing accidents, catching crooks, locating stolen 
property, and accomplishing the hundred and one other tasks of a modern 
police department depends upon carefully planned strategy and vigorous 
follow-through. To be cfTective departments have to evaluate procedures 
continuously, improving techniques at one point, discarding unproductive 
methods at another. The facts necessary to the analysis of problems and the 
formulation of strategic mov'es are made available by an adequate records 
system. 

There is a direct relationship between the efficiency of the police depart- 
ment and the quality of its records and records procedures. Complete infor- 
mation is es.sential to efTcctive police work; reports of crimes and other 
matters of concern to the police must be t las-sified, indexed, and filed so that 
information is readily available to the officers working in the field. Analyses 
of these reports are also useful to the commanding officers. Every police ad- 
ministrator is called upon continually to make decisions relating to the 
distribution of his force, tlie assignment of men to particular tasks, the 
expenditure of funds for one purpose or another, and the revLsion of plans 
of operations in relation to changing crime conditions. Much of the infor- 
mation necessary to arrive at sound decisions may be gleaned from adminis- 
trative records or reports which give a picture of prc.sent conditions and 
problems faced by the department, of the work of individual employees, and 
of the activities of whole units in dealing with these problems. 

Directing Police Effort 

The first step in solving a problem is to diagnose it. The progressive police 
administrator wants facts concerning the character, extent, location, and 
time of occurrence of crimes and other incidents requiring police action. 
With this information available, he can identify police hazards, isolate the 
particular elements requiring attention, and direct his energies to eliminat- 
ing the hazards or reducing their potency. 

To combat property losses the types of property subject to most frequent 
attack are determined. The amount of property lo.ss serves as a measure 
of the relative .severity of attacks against certain types of property. For 
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example, filling stations and drug stores may be found to constitute more 
serious police hazards than other commercial establishments. In coopera- 
tion with the proprietors it may be possible to minimize the store hazard 
through more adequate lighting, the addition of gratings on windows and 
-skylights, or other changes aimed at increasing security. In some instances 
it may be impossible to eliminate the hazard; it will then be desirable to 
in.stitute more frequent patrol to diminesh the chance for criminal operations. 

Armed with pertinent facts, the energetic police olTicial launches pro- 
grams to lower the crime rate. Effort may be directed at residence burglaries 
in one section of the community, at car thefts in another, at armed robberies 
during certain hours of the day, and at rooming-house burglaries during 
cjthers. 'I'hc particular groups or typc!s c)f persons who arc committing crimes 
arc identified by analyses of tlie age, race, .sex, residence, and other char- 
acteristics of apprehended cjflenders. Environmental conditions that seem 
conducive to crime are determined and areas requiring special attention 
are spotted. Adequate fac ts enable the police to keep track of the where- 
abouts of the criminal population and to maintain supervision over ques- 
tionable establishments which have been invoKc'd in vice activities. Crim- 
inal histories aid in studyitig individual ofTenders and in planning crime 
prevention work. 

In the field of traffic control accident records aid in the determination 
of the engineering, educational, or enforcement activities that will solve a 
partic ular problem. Locations where many accidents occur may be spotted, 
and facts relating to these accidents gathered. The analysis of these facts 
will indicate whether the high accident rate at a particular spot is caused 
by obstruction of view, by confu.sion resulting from wide areas of roadway 
without channelizing strips or lines, or by poor highway design such as 
short turning radius or improper .street width. Or the cause may be found 
to be improper .street illumination, inadequate regulation by signs or signals, 
or improper driving practices which indicate a need for the more stringent 
enforcement of traffic regulations. Patrol activities may be concentrated 
at locations where and hours when accidents arc most frequent, and arrests 
may be made for oflcnses that arc causing the accidents. Traffic records 
help in the identification of citizens who need training in safe driving. A 
community-wide educational program may be planned on the basis of need. 

Records aid the police admini.strator in the distribution of man power. 
The police pensonnel must be divided among the several functional units 
of the department ; some are as.signcd to records and other service units, and 
some to the detective, traffic, and other operating divi.sions. Most of the 
force, however, should be assigned to patrol. An equitable distribution of 
man power among the various divisions must be based on the relative need 
for police service as it is indicated by an analysis of the records. Patrol 
services, in turn, must be distributed over the 24 hours of the day and to 
all parts of the city. A division of the patrol force into three platoons of 
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equal strength is poor management if the need for service during the three 
shifts is found to differ. To make patrol districts of equal area if work loads 
are unequal is also poor management. Only by an analysis of his records 
mav the police administrator be certain of the relatise police load carried 
b\ the various platoons and found on each beat. Wise distribution of patrol 
force is made in proportion to need, and need is measurable in terms of the 
police action required in dealing with crimes, accidents, and other incidents 
arising from police hazards and in terms of police effort which must be 
directed at preventing .such occurrences. 

Police needs change. For a time, criminals may be unusually active in 
certain sections of the community during certain hours of the day, thus tem- 
porarilv making desirable a change in the regular distribution of the patrol 
force vchich is ba.sed on the average need over a long period. Police records 
re\cal shifts in actions requiring police attention, as for example a sudden 
outbreak of residence burglaric-s, an increa.se in shoplifting, or a run of 
check-pa.ssing; prompt diagnosis of the records guides the police ofhcial in 
meeting the unusual need, 'f’ahulations showing what, where, when, and 
how crimes are being committed axsist in the development of police strategy 

the concentration of efforts at those locations and during those hours they 
are most needed. The\ give leads as to where the criminal may be and 
when he will be there, so that a policeman may be posted to catch him or 
prevent his operation. 

Police admini.stratioti is nece.ssariK haphazard unlc.ss the “batting aver- 
age” of the department and of its component units and individual ofTicers 
can be computed and studied. 'Fhe records division .serves as an accounting 
unit. It provides balance sheets and analyses of operations. The aclniini.s- 
trator is able with their aid to ascertain the accident rate and the crime 
rate in his community and determine whether they are on the increase or 
dccrea.se. Caimpari.scms may be made with the rates in other communities. 

C'.ertain mea.suring sticks may be applied in apptai.sing police efficiency 
and accomplishments if police records are accurately and completely main- 
tained. Without them the police admin.strator cannot tell how effective his 
policies and procedures arc, nor the results of changes in methods of opera- 
tion. He needs an answer to the quc.stion: Is each detective carrying his fair 
share of the load? Ascertainment of the average length of time required in the 
investigation of the various types of crime will permit an estimate of how 
busy each man is kept in handling his assignment. A compari.son of the 
percentage of his cases cleared by arrest with the percentages of other 
detectives with comparable assignments or with his own a.ssignments in 
the past will help to show whether he is doing a creditable job. Another 
question may be: Are distinctively marked police cars proving effective in 
both traffic and crime control? Analysis of changes in the accident rate, 
the number of traffic arrests, and the crime rate following the adoption of 
distinctively marked cars will indicate the result. Is the juvenile crime 
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control program proving effective? The answer may be obtained by study- 
ing variations in the number of crimes of different types committed by 
juveniles. 

Police success in solving crimes may also be measured. Percentages of 
cases cleared by arrest, of offenders convicted, and of stolen property recov- 
ered indicate the effectiveness of police investigations. For example, if le.ss 
than one out of every four crimes is cleared by arrest of the perpetrator, and 
if less than half of tho.se arrested are convicted, there is evidence of needed 
improvement. 

Police efforts in traffic regulation may also be evaluated. Is traffic en- 
forcement adequate? The amount of enforcement in terms of need may 
be measured by the ratio of persons convicted for violations which have 
endangered the safety of other motorists and pedestrians to the number of 
accidents resulting in per.sonal injury, and the success of the traffic control 
program may be measured in terms of comparative accident rates. Is the 
court handling traffic cases satisfactorily? The percentage of traffic offenders 
convicted, the percentage given suspended sentences, and the sev’erity of 
the punishment in terms of the average fine are pertinent facts. 

7 he Administration of Criminal Justice 

'J'he succe.ssful administration of criminal justice calls for the appearance 
of defendants in court. Some are summoned or cited to appear, others are 
out on bail, and the remainder are held in jail pending trial. In each case 
the defendant must be present at the time the case is called; police records 
indicate whether or not he appears. 

Police records assist the court in determining the punishment that will fit 
the offender. The driving history of the traffic offender and the criminal 
record of the malefactor aid the judge in reaching a wise decision in par- 
ticular cases. A police report summarizing the case and showing pertinent 
information regarding the crime, the suspected criminal, the physical evi- 
dence, and the testimony of witnesses is of assistance to the prosecutor. 

Records are useful in evaluating the effectiveness of the machinery of 
criminal justice. The severity of treatment can be measured, ticket fixing 
and other miscarriages of justice may be spotted, and evidence of prejudice 
on the part of the court or prosecutor becomes apparent on analysis. 
Records afford a follow-up on court cases; the length of court proceedings 
can be related to the outcome of cases and blame for delay can be fixed. 
An analysis of court cases quickly and certainly reveals irregularities and 
traces them to their source. The knowledge that the police possess this infor- 
mation serves as a deterrent to abuses. 

Individual Police Operations 

Successful administration requires the careful fixing of responsibilities so 
that employees may be held accountable for performance. Each task must 
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be the responsibility of someone and each police officer must be given 
unavoidable obligations. Police records register assignments, place respon- 
sibility, and provide a check on the accomplishment of tasks. Errors may 
be traced, inadvertent oversights and willful neglect detected, and the suc- 
cessful performance of tasks assured. 

Police records provide an account of all police activity and aid super- 
\ ising officers in their management of personnel. .Adequate records measure 
relative capacities for work and indicate special abilities and aptitudes of 
police officers. They are useful in making a.ssignments and promotions .so 
that each man is placed on the job for which he is best suited. They assist 
in the evaluation of police recruitment procedures by making po.ssible the 
detection of the officer who has failed and the reason for his failure. Analysis 
of accomplishments and failures also indicate training needs. 

Police records help supervisory officers in their day-to-day work bv show- 
ing the progre.ss of investigations and rev’ealing deficient or improper hand- 
ling of cases. They a.s.sure the head of the police department that each 
complaint is registered and that officers arc properly dispatched to the scene 
of criminal operations. Specific allegations of improper police action and 
inquiries relating thereto by the chief executive officer of the city, members 
of the governing body, or citizens may l)c answered promptly and com- 
pletely. Inability to provide this information leaves the police in a weak 
position, unable to disprove charges positively. Information regarding the 
complaint and the progress of the investigation gives the supervising officers 
a ba.sis for reviewing the work of the investigators. Failure to follow up on 
an investigation or otherwise dispose of police bu.sine.ss properly sticks out 
in the records like a sore thumb. The records thus act as a barrier to the 
individual policeman who wishes to conduct an investigation or discontinue 
it in violation of departmental policy and sound police practice. The 
reports in which he records the investigation provide information nece.ssary 
foi supervising his work and determining that each ca.se has been properly 
handled. 

The apprehension and successful prosecution of the criminal are de- 
pendent on facts noted by the investigating officers. Statements of witnes.ses 
and observations of investigating officers must be recorded while they are 
still fresh. The po.ssiblc conviction of a criminal may depend upon the 
vividness, completeness, and accuracy of the record. 

An adequate police records system contains a mine of information u.seful 
to the police in the identification of persons and property. For each criminal 
w)io has been in their custody, there is a complete history, together with 
fingerprints, photographs, physical description, and description of method 
of operation — all useful in his identification. Persons wanted by the local 
police or outside agencies can be positively identified and innocent persons 
freed from suspicion. In their investigations and in the enforcement of 
regulatory measures officers are far more effective in detecting criminals 
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when the records information is systematically tapped. The traffic offender 
or the casual drunk may be identified as a notorious criminal for whom a 
nationwide search has been instituted. The police may establish the identity 
of unknown perpetrators by a comparison of their methods of operation 
with the operating patterns of known criminals or by a comparison of their 
physical descriptions with tho.se of criminals whose identities are known. 

Police dcpartnieiiLs with well organized records recover quantities of lost 
and .stolen property through the u.sc of the records files. Abandoned auto- 
mobiles and pawned articles are quickly identified as having been stolen 
or lost by reference to the index files of stolen and lost property. The watch 
in the pos.session of a prisoner held on some minor charge may be identi- 
fied as having been stolen in a distant community some time before by the 
simple but effective expedient of referring to the file of watch movement 
and ca,sc numbers. 

Physical evidence must be preserved and its presentation in court assured. 
Records aid in accomplishing this end, prevent the unauthorized relea.se 
and lo.ss of jrroperty, and assure its return to its rightful owner. They 
enable the police to trace the hi.story of the pos.sc.ssion of all property in 
their custodv’ and to record its final di.sposition. 

Other Administuitive Uses 

Police records integrate the various branches of police service into one 
coordinated unit. They furnish a means of communication among the 
members of the department. Without a records system to bind them tc> 
gether each specialized unit and each policeman operates “on his own”; 
fruitless hours of search for a “wanted” person may be spent because the 
information has not been received that the man has already been arrested 
by some other member of the department. Without adequate records, 
policemen may permit “persons wanted” to go their way simply because 
the fact that they were wanted has not been made known to the entire per- 
sonnel. Failure to arrest drivers of .stolen automobiles and persons having 
other stolen property in their po.ssc.s.sion is often traceable to an inadequate 
or poorly administrated records .system. 

Police records are useful in calling pertinent conditions to the attention 
of other city departments and agencies. They may include such items as 
fire hazards, violations of health rules and the building code, damaged 
pavements and sidewalks, street lights not burning, and a multitude of 
similar matters. An adequate records system facilitates notification of the 
police in other cities and other local law enforcement agencies concerning 
wanted persons, lost property, and other important matters. 

The chief executive officer and the governing board of the municipality 
must be informed regarding police problems and the programs undertaken 
in their solution if the police are to receive the financial backing and sym- 
pathetic support necessary in the accomplishment of these programs. This 
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information may be regularly supplied through the operation of an ade- 
quate records system. 

Keeping the public informed of police problems and accomplishments 
is likewise a \ ital administrative duty. The success of many police programs, 
especially in the traffic field, is dependent on public support which is almost 
invariahK obtained when the purpo.se is clearly understood. The compila- 
tion of information and reliable reports of police operations for the public 
depends upon a complete police records system. If the press is regularly 
supplied with correct data, editorial-room crime waves are not manufac- 
tured, and a more complete understanding of police problems is made 
possible. 

Property inventories which provide information regarding the amount, 
nature, ;ind distribution of equij)ment are another feature of a police rec- 
ords system. Records showing the co.st of operation and maintenance of 
eejuipment aid in the Teductioti of operating costs. By analyzing the cost 
per mile for operating the department's automobiles and determining other 
ratios such as miles per gallon of gasoline, equipment with cxccs-sivc costs 
ran he identified and proper action taken. 

Records are also useful in preparing the departmental budget and man- 
:iging the department’s fiscal affairs. They make po.ssilrlc the compilation 
of accurate ptiyrolls and assist in keeping expenditures within the limits 
of approju iaiions. 'I'he) pnnide a control over money received and dis- 
bursed and the\ ofTer proof of the justification of expenditures. They sup- 
ply much information needed in the preparation of the annual budget. 

progiam must be well supported to compete with the programs of other 
dfpartmcnt.s fur pcdilic funds. Tfic he.st argument foi' adequate automo- 
tive equipment is the cnmpar.itivc cfTcrtivcness of motorized and foot 
patrolmen as measured in such terms as area patrolled, complaints handled, 
arrests made, and stolen autrcmobiles and other property recovered. I’he 
rclaticc cfTectivene.ss of police vehicles with and without radio may be 
similarly deleimincd. Increased police needs become appacent when a 
comparatice analysis is made ol populalicrn, traffic volume, street mileage, 
complaint.', handled, arrests made, and services performed. The police 
executi\'e is most likely to make his ra.se and receive adequate support if 
he can show, in terms of effective policing and protection from criminals, 
just how his money is spent. 

In addition to annual budgeting the wise police administrator does long- 
term planning and develops a long-term budget that foreca.sts needs for 
scv'fnl years in advance in order that police requirements may be met year 
by year as they develop. Growing police demands must be discerned be- 
fore the situation becomes acute, and the task of obtaining appropriations 
sufficient to meet them difTicult. Police records indicate trends u.seful in 
planning for future needs, and permit an estimate of additions to the force 
and the new equipment and office space necessary to accommodate them. 
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ORGANIZATION AND INSTALLATION 
OF A POLICE RECORDS SYSTEM 

T he exteni to which the records system facilitates police management 
along the lines described in the preceding chapter depends in large 
measure upon how it is organized and administered. The mere in- 
troduction of forms will accomplish little. The system must be designed 
to meet the operating needs of the department and placed in the hands 
of competent staff. 'I’oo often the task of maintaining records is assigned to 
.some disabled officer who has no aptitude for the work, and in many po- 
lice departments the keeping of records is left to the whims of the individ- 
ual units instead of being developed into a carefully planned, centralized 
activity directed by a top-ranking officer. In such situations there is no 
real records system. 

CENTRALIZATION OF RECORDS WORK 

The records unit is the information center of the police department. 
The modern records division performs the work that in the past has been 
performed by the bureau of identification, the desk sergeant, the booking 
officer, the communications unit, the property clerk’s office, and possibly 
the accounting office. In addition, the records division controls the activi- 
ties of individual officers and units through a system of follow-up which 
insures that no incident or condition which has been called to the attention 
of the department is dropped until it has been properly concluded. 

All phases of police records w'ork must be fitted together to form an inte- 
grated system. Complaint reports, arrest records, identification facilities, 
property controls, and communications are interrelated and require careful 
coordination. A few examples of the types of work performed by the de- 
partment will serve to show their interdependence. Nearly all complaints 
originate by telephone. Officers are dispatched by radio, the incident and 
assignment are recorded, and the investigation is made and reported. A 
patrolman makes an arrest on the basis of a physical description furnished 
by a detective; fingerprints and photographs are taken and the prisoner is 
identified by fingerprints on file as being wanted in another state, or by 
a latent fingerprint as being responsible for a local burglary. A watch in 
his possession is identified through its case number as one stolen in a nearby 
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city. Information regarding printed checks on his person similar to fraudu- 
lent checks recently passed is referred to the bad check detail. Complete 
success in dealing with the various phases of complicated criminal ca.scs 
often depends upon the coordination of all records operations in a single 
records unit. 

It is true that operating di\i,sions ha\e frequently been forced to estab- 
lish their own records procedure because the department has failed to or- 
ganize a single, coordinated scheme or to establish a competent records 
unit. .Also, some records olTiciaK b.i\e been guilty of forgetting that the 
sole function of the central lecoids uitit is to pro\ide service to the rest of 
tlie department. Failures of particular departments in these specific mat- 
teis do not constitute \alid arguments, howc\cr, against the desirability of 
a central records system. 

Exih of DccenUalization 

One of the dangers of decentralization in record-keeping is the tendency 
to e\er greater clecentiali/ation. Detective, tralTic, and other operating 
dicisions frequently desire to maintain their own records, arguing that since 
they are the units that use the information they must control its record- 
ing. AN’hile there is a measure of justilieation in this claim, the urge, if un- 
(hecked, leads to complete decentralization. It may even result in a series 
of individual, uncoordinated sy.stetus within a single unit, as .sometimes 
occurs in detective divisions that have specialization of investigative duties. 
.Auto theft bureaus, homicide squads, and robbery details in the larger 
departments have .sometimes established their own rec ords .systems and op- 
erated them independently and without coordination. T he next .step, of 
course, is a ve.st-pocket records system for each detective. In more recent 
\ears, the same tendency to decentralization is apparent in the e.stablish- 
ment of separate records for the traffic division and the juvenile crime pre- 
vention division. .Such decentralization makes effective management of 
the department difficult. Weaknesses of individuals and units arc not easily 
detected, assignments cannot be made wi.sely, and the various activities of 
the department arc not completely integrated into a well-rounded police 
program. 

Perhaps the most serious result of the decentralization of records, how- 
ever, is the lack of a.ssurance of the police thief and municipal officials 
that an honest accounting of police work is being made. When the patrol 
force keeps its own records, it may be tempted to forget to record some 
complaints because a low crime rate reflects to its credit. Detective divi- 
sions have falsely improved their standing by failing to keep records of 
offenses that are not likely of solution. Such practices have been common 
in many police departments, and police administrators have been embar- 
rassed when this laxity — often unintentional — has been discovered. Integ- 
rity in the maintenance of the records system, combined with frank report- 
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ing to the public, has always proved to be the best policy in police 
administration. 

Advantages of a Centralized Records Division 

A coordinated records system administered by a competent records officer 
offers many positive advantages. It permits greater specialization in work 
and greater efficiency. Records activities are concentrated in the hands 
of a smaller number of individuals who can develop skill on the job. Train- 
ing, supervision, control, and the placing of responsibility are simplified. 
Inaccuracies resulting from lack of skill, deliberate efforts to distort, or an 
unconscious desire to make favorable returns are minimized. The various 
records that relate to a particular case, place, person, or problem are cen- 
tralized in one place, and information obtained by one officer can become 
the common knowledge of all. Time is saved in searching for records; 
“passing the buck” and needless delay are avoided; instant response is pos- 
sible to any call from the outside by telephone, radio, or telegram. Finally, 
a more uniform and consistent clas.sification of offenses and other data 
is a.ssured. 

A well-administered central records system contributes to the effective 
operation and management of the police department. A centralized system 
places the responsibility for the effectiveness of records work in a single 
division head; the police chief has but one person to contact for records 
information and reports. As pointed out in Chapter 1 , a centralized system 
supplies the data for administrative control;- it aids in the judicious distri- 
bution of man power; it permits a more reliable evaluation of the effi- 
ciency and economy of operation; it makes readily available information 
for both short- and long-term planning; and its provides a prudent control 
over the assets of the department. 

Records Work a Joint Undertaking 

The compelling need for concentrating records responsibilities in a cen- 
tral records division does not mean that it performs all of the records work, 
that the rank and file of officers are relieved of preparing reports, or that 
the keeping of some records in other units of the department is undesirable. 
On the contrary, patrol, investigating, and other officers have as much 
responsibility in submitting reports under a centralized as under a dis- 
jointed system; and when the system is modern and comprehensive they 
have even greater responsibility. The operating divisions must help to keep 
the system functioning smoothly. Moreover, some current work records 
must be maintained in the offices of operating units, although their control 
is centralized. 

If the central records division is readily accessible to all operating divi- 
sions of the department and functions as an effective service unit, what 
types of records should the several operating divisions be permitted? A 
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copy of the daily bulletin for each branch of the service furnishes complete 
and up>-to-the-minute information on departmental activities. Copies of 
reports of stolen automobiles and bicycles and of persons wanted must be 
made available to all members of the department. Duplicate cases and 
reports facilitate detective investigations; spot maps, summaries, and charts 
of accomplishment are useful in every field of police activity. Attendance 
records and other control devices must necessarily be used by each division. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RECORDS DIVISION 

From the discussion up to this point, it can readily be seen that the 
records division should be a central service agency whose head reports 
directly to the chief of the department. Figure I illustrates how this unit 
fits into the general structure of the Police Department of Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Although the chart shows the records division as paralleling 
the patrol, traffic, and investigation divisions, its distinctive characteristics 
should be recognized. It has no police functions as such, but provides 
auxiliar\’ services to the rest of the department. It is useful to the chief 
in his job of management and furthers the work of the operating units. 
Among the more important services it furnishes arc communications, in- 
cluding communications by radio, records and identification activities, and 
the custody of property. 

Duties 

The specific activities to be a.s.signed to the records division must be de- 
termined in the light of the particular local situation. For example, the 
existence of central municipal personnel, purcha.sing, and finance agencies, 
and the adequacy of the records maintained by them will bear directly on 
the establishment of police records relating to matters handled by these 
agencies. The police department will find it unnecessary to maintain an 
accounting system if the finance director is able to furnish promptly needed 
information regarding police accounts. A central municipal inventory of 
equipment may make unnecessary a duplicate file on police equipment. 
Some personnel records may likewise be unnecessary if complete records 
are maintained by the municipal pensonnel bureau. The size of the de- 
partment, its organization, and headquarters facilities and their arrange- 
ment also affect the duties assigned the records division. 

Experience has demonstrated, however, that certain responsibilities are 
generally appropriate for this division. The first responsibility, of course, 
is the keeping of records that are distinctively police records. These records 
must be kept completely and accurately; they must be inspected, followed 
up, classified, indexed, and filed; they must be used in identifying persons 
and property and in providing supervision over investigating officers; the 
information they contain must be tabulated in almost every conceivable 
way and summaries must be presented to the operating units. In order to 
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Figure I. Organization of the Police Department, 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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assure an honest accounting of police work, it is desirable that the central 
(omplaint desk be made a part of the records division. The records divi- 
sion is sometimes assigned other activities as well when it seems to be the 
unit best suited in a particular department to handle them. These activities 
mav include the booking of prisoners, the dispatching of olhcers in field 
operations, and the accomplishment of other communications tasks. Finger- 
printing and photographing prisonei-s and performing the varied records 
tasks relating to the classification, identification, and filing of these records 
are also usually assigned to this division. 

The propriety of including two of these activities in the work of the 
records division is sometimes questioned — communications and criminal 
identification work. Because the intimate relationship of these activities 
to other records work is not always clearly understood, it will be discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Police Communications 

Scarcely a police action is taken that does not involve some form of 
communications. Nearly all rcque.sts for police service are made by tele- 
phone; police officers on street duty report to headquarters by telephone; 
radio communication is maintained between the dispatcher and officers in 
the field. .Ml of these messages must be immediately recorded. Most police 
records originate with messages transmitted by some form of communica- 
tions facilities, and information to be added to the records is received from 
time to time in like manner. 

De.sk sergeants or dispatchers (like records clerks who perform a service 
for all operating divisions) should be attached to the records division be- 
cau.se they form a link in the records and reporting sy.stem. The control 
of communications by a central service agency instead of an operating 
division is e.ssential to accurate crime accounting. Since the central com- 
plaint desk at which the desk officers arc located should be an integral 
part of the records division layout, the supervision of these officers by the 
head of the records unit is both natural and easy. Figure II shows the 
location of the dispatcher and dc.sk officer at the complaint desk in the 
San Antonio, Texas, Police Department, where the dispatcher’s office ad- 
joins and is a part of the records division. 

Making di.spatchers or desk sergeants responsible to the records division 
is protested by some police executives on the ground that such assignment 
violates the principle of unity of command by placing operating division 
subordinates under the control of two masters: the dispatcher and the 
commanding officer of a line division. This criticism would not be elimi- 
nated by assigning dispatchers to an operating unit, since dispatchers must 
serve the personnel of all operating divisions whether patrol, traffic, or de- 
tective. Actually, the dispatcher has no power of command in his own 
right; he merely acts for the commanding officer whose personnel is being 
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Figure II. Floor Plan of the Records Division, Police Department, 

San Antonio, Texas 

directed. He may not depart from established policy and practice without 
consulting that commanding officer. Departmental regulations governing 
these matters, drafted with the participation of the heads of the operating 
divisions, will safeguard their interests. Unusual situations are referred by 
the dispatcher to the commanding officer in charge of headquarters. 
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Some departments assign dispatchers or desk sergeants to an operating 
unit, usually the patrol division. This arrangement docs not alter the pat- 
tern of records that must be kept, but merely transfers certain records 
tasks to another unit; the same duties will be performed by these officers 
regardless of the division to which they are assigned. 

Criminal Identification Work 

The reasons for including fingerprint, photography, and related criminal 
identification facilities in the records division are compelling. The trend 
has long been in this direction, although many police departments still 
place identification work in the detective unit. Identification techniques 
were developed before the advantages of central records systems were gen- 
erally recognized; identification work was placed in the detective branch, 
and once entrenched there it was not easy to dislodge except in those de- 
partments which have sought to keep their organization and procedures 
abreast of modern developments. 

The maintenance of criminal identification records forms an integral 
part of the total records job. Fingerprints, photographs, and physical de- 
scriptions of known criminals and descriptions of their methods of operation, 
and the descriptions of unknov^ n perpetrators and their methods should be 
centrally maintained in the records division. Information regarding the 
known and the unknown must be brought together if identifications are to 
be made and crimes solved. The interrelationship between the criminal 
and the crime he has committed is so close as to leave no doubt that iden- 
tification records are a component part of the police records .system. 

Organization in Departments of Various Sizes 

The size of the police department is the most important factor deter- 
mining the records division organization. There are, however, three gen- 
eral organization patterns, which may be modified to meet specific needs 
— particularly the physical necessities of headquarters arrangement. In 
some departments the desk officer or officers perform all records duties in- 
cluding booking prisoners, receiving complaints, and dispatching officers. 
In others there is a full-time records staff assisted by the desk officers. In 
the largest departments some desk duties are physically separated from 
others and are performed by two or more persons during all or part of 
the day. 

In small departments, usually those with fewer than 20 men, the records 
uuiies are all performed by the desk officer. In a very small department, 
where these tasks can be accomplished by one desk officer working only 
part of the day, a formal records division need not be organized. However, 
if the work of the department requires a desk officer on two or more tours 
of duty, certain administrative problems arise. The work must be planned, 
directed, and coordinated, procedures must be outlined, duties assigned, 
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and responsibilities fixed. One officer must be placed in command of the 
desk operations and some sort of organization unit must be established if 
these administrative responsibilities are to be properly discharged. 

In the small department the officer commanding desk operations will 
work on the day tour and supcrvi.se the performance of all records duties. 
He or one of the other dc.sk officers may be the identification officer. Among 
them are divided the records ta.sks to be described later. The desk officer 
in departments of this size also books prisoners and serves as jailer, com- 
plaint officer, and dispatcher. 

As the department increases in size, the volume of these routine desk 
duties and of the records tasks increases to the point where the desk officer 
is no Icmger able to handle them alone. He may first obtain a part-time 
assistant; perhaps a patrolman does the fingerprint work, or the follow-up 
operation of inspecting reports and records to determine that proper action 
is taken may be handled by a superior officer devoting an hour or two 
each day to the ta.sk. 

In still larger departments, one or more persons, assisted by the desk 
officer, may devote a full tour of duty e.\t lusicely to records tasks. The 
command of the records dicision then pa.sse.s from the daytime de.sk officer 
to the full-time officer who directs all records and communications activi- 
ties. Usually the first full-time man to be appointed to records work will 
be an identification officer, who may devote an hour or more of his time to 
identification records and the remainder to complaint and arrest records. A 
department of 20 men or more usually warrants this scheme of organization. 

In thc.se larger departments, routine desk duties, in addition to other 
records tasks, increase to the jroint where a single officer cannot handle 
them. The single telephone is replaced by a multiple key switchboard and 
later by a multiple cord switchboard. Since jail duties take the desk officer 
from his post, it is usually advisable to give him the assistance of a jailer 
or turnkey, although if the arrangement of the office and the jail permits, 
jail duties may be performed by a records clerk. When a jailer is provided, 
a substantial part of his time may be devoted to assisting the desk officer 
in his routine record and complaint counter tasks if the jail is located con- 
veniently near. Figure III is a chart of this type of records organization in 
operation in South Bend, Indiana. It shows the staff of the division and the 
activities assigned to them. 

In large departments dc.sk duties become .so extensive that they mu.st be 
divided among several officers if they arc to be properly performed. The 
desk duties consist in receiving complaints over the counter and by tele- 
phone, receiving routine telephone calls from officers, dispatching officers 
on complaints by telephone or radio, booking prisoners, and performing a 
variety of records tasks in conjunction with each operation. I’he division 
of these duties among two or more men is determined by the load, the size 
of the department, and the physical arrangement of the office space. Fre- 
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quently, the arrangement of headquarters space makes necessary the book- 
ing of prisoners at a point removed from the complaint counter when the 
desk load is yet comparatively light. Dispatching may be separated from 
telephone switchboard operation, in which case the two activities are con- 
nected by direct line. One or both may be removed from the complaint 
de.sk and isolated from the public. 



FiGiiRr. III. Organization of Rf.cord.s Work, Poi.ic.r, Di.partment, 
South 15i;nd, Indiana, IS-IO.* 

Df.sk Sergf.ant: Operates telephone switchboard; dispatches officers by 
radio; e.xeeutes case sheets; records calls from officers; ni.akes radio log; serves 
as information clerk ; and books prisoners. 

vVagon Driver; Has charge of jail; fingerprints and photographs prisoners; 
makes out jail sheet, daily bulletin, and daily summary; has custody of property 
brought to headquarters; and drives patrol wagon and ambulance. 

Wagon Man: The second man on the ambulance and patrol wagon, and 
assistant to the desk sergeant. 

Wagon Man No. i ; Performs follow-up duties. 

Wagon Man No. 2: Inspects bicycles and takes prisoners to court. 

Wagon Man No. Serves as clerk in records office when he is not needed 
in sergeant’s office or on wagon calls. 

Clerk No. i : Classifies, searches, and files fingerprints and other identifi- 
cation records. 

Clerk No. 2: Attaches items to cases; indexes cases and fingerprint cards. 

Clerk No. 3: Classifies, files, and follows up on traffic accidents. 

Clerk No. 4; Acts as relief for wagon drivers and wagon men. 

*A full-time lecords staff is provided, assisted bv the desk and jail officers (wagon 
drivers), but the desk duties are not divided. Supervision over the desk sergeants and 
wagon drivers from 4 p.m. to 8 a.m. is maintained by the patrol division lieutenants. 
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The hourly variation in telephone calls is considerable, and a staff" ade- 
quate to handle the load during the lighter hours in a large department 
would be swamped during the peak hours. Variation in load is met by 
increasing and decreasing man power and by dividing and combining tasks. 
A load requiring a separation of dispatching and telephone operation dur- 
ing the day and evening may be handled after midnight by one man if the 
physical arrangement permits such a combination. But whatever the ar- 
rangement and organization of work, provisions must be made for prompt 
attention to telephone calls. The staff must be geared for the peak and 
adequate to handle any emergency which may reasonably be expected. 
Ordinarily the (ommunications offKcrs have spare time for records tasks 
which may be actomplished without leaving their posts, but aid on records 
proves difficult if the communications room is not located adjacent to the 
general records office. 

The excellent arrangement of the central complaint and dispatching 
room of the Chicago Police Department is shown in Figure IV. Owing to 



Figure IV. Layout of the Central Complaint and Dispatching Room, 
PoLici Department, Chicago, Illinois 


INDEX TO CHART 

Telephone Monitor Board: All incoming Bell telephone calls for Police 
'3*3 (Emergency Police Calls) come in through this board and are relayed 
to operators at : 

Positions i to i8 Inclusive; Who ascertain the nature of the call or com- 
plaint by the citizen. 

Police Manual Switchboard; With seven positions A to G; these are pri- 
vate direct lines from the Central Complaint Room to each of the 39 police 
districts and various bureaus. 
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{Note to Fig. IV, continued) 

Squad Operator’s Positions; 

A. Indicates Control Board equipped with buttons numbered i to 200, sig- 
nifying numbers of radio-equipped cars on duty throughout the city. This board 
corresponds with Control Board F in the Radio Booth. The position of the 
arrows on buttons i to 200 on Board A indicates which cars are available for 
duty and are correspondingly shown on Board F in the Radio Booth. 

B. Corresponds with B in Radio Booth. This is an interoffice communica- 
tion system. 

C. Is a small switchboard containing six keys. Two are outside trunks direct 
to the squad operator, two are connections from the police alarm switchboard, 
one is from the building private branch exchange switchboard, and one is a 
blank position. 

D. Is a three-line dial phone block. 

Radio Booth ; 

A. Indicates the announcer or broadcaster. 

B. Indicates the speaker for the interoffice communication system. 

C. Indicates the incoming two-way radio speaker. 

D. Indicates the switchboard controlling the three transmitters. 

E. Indicates the master electric time stamp and clock. 

F. Indicates the panel board, checking operations of squad cars. 

Radio Control Room : Houses all power transmitting and amplifying 
equipment. 

Teletvpe Room: These machines are used to transmit teletype messages 
throughout the city on such subjects as: “Persons Wanted,” “Missing Persons,” 
“Stolen Autos,” “Losses of Property,” and “Orders for Dispatching Special 
Details.” 

A and Ai indicate switch control boxes and fuses for teletype machines B 
and Bi. 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED 

All calls for Police 1313 (Emergency Police Calls) are received over the 
Monitor Board, where a girl operator, without answering, relays or cuts in such 
cails to operators assigned to positions i to 18 inclusive. 

In the upper right-hand corner of each position is a switch with three keys. 
The left-hand key is used to cut in on calls from the Monitor Board. The 
middle key is to cut in the radio broadcaster. The right-hand key is a return to 
Monitor Board when the call is completed. 

When operators at these positions ascertain the nature of the call or com- 
plaint, it is recorded on complaint forms provided for this purpose. If the call 
is of an emergency nature, the broadcaster in the radio booth is cut in and listens 
long enough to ascertain the nature of the crime or emergency and its location, 
ai^d then proceeds to dispatch two or more cars to the scene to handle the 
emergency. This dispatching of cars is done while the operator is completing 
the call and the complaint form. The complaint form is taken immediately to 
the radio booth, the time is stamped, and information as to the cars assigned 
is added to the form. The complaint form is then turned over to an operator 
on the Police Manual Switchboard where it is given a Central Complaint Room 
number. All inforrnation on the complaint is then transmitted by telephone to 
the police district in which the emergency occurred. Permanent records of 
these and other complaints are kept in a Station Complaint Book. 
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(\otc to Fill. 71 ’, continued) 

If the cal] i.s not an emergency, tlie op<Tat(»r gives the complaint form directly 
to the Police Manual Switchboard, where the .same routine is followed in trans- 
mitting information to the police di.strict. 

All departmental orders are tran.sinitted through the Police Manual Switch- 
board, and all me.ssage.s from the district .stations to the Complaint Room come 
through this switchboard. 

the volume of calls, an elaborate setup is required solely for the purpose of 
receiving complaints and dispatehing mes.sagcs. 

'I’he central point at which complaints aie recorded is called the com- 
plaint desk. It may be in a position acce.ssiblc to the public, or it may be 
rc'movcd. When the ta.sk of recording complaints is removed from a public 
de.sk, the name of that de.sk is usually changed to information desk. Although 
.some complaints may be received here from citizens who call at headquar- 
ters, they are merely forwarded to the complaint desk as though they had 
been received by an olficer on the street. 

When the receiving and recording of complaints and dispatching arc 
removed from the public desk, the- functions po.ssible to it are the booking 
operation, the receiving of counter complaints, and the transaction of gen- 
eral records business with officers and citizens, ’i'he ollic cr at the informa- 
tion desk may serve as booking officer if jail and oHice arrangements permit. 
Jn large departments (and in small ones where the jail enl ranee or elevator 
is removed from the front oirice), booking must be carried on in some 
other location and the only ta.sks remaining to be performed at the informa- 
tion desk arc the receiving of complaints from citizens and the transaction 
of general records business. The information de.sk is a subdivision of the 
records unit, and when it is physically a part of the records office (as it 
should be) its work may be performed by a records clerk. 

The desk duties of the San .Antonio, Tc.xas, Police Department, with a 
total personnel strength of approximately 275 men, are divided among offi- 
cers physically separated from one another. I’he titles and tours of duty 
of the 28 men assigned to records work are as follows; 


Assignments in the Recorps Division, Police Department, San Antonio 


TITLE OR PO.SITION 

T) I' M 


Captain i 

Dispatcher — 

Complaint Clerk — 

Information Clerk — 

Index Clerk 3 

Fingerprint Clerk 

Criminal Records Clerk . . 2 

File Clerk i 

Follow-up Officer — 

Chief Clerk, Statistician. . 1 

Property Clerk — 

Booking Clerk, Patrolman — 

Jailer, Patrolman 

Total 8 


tour of duty 

8 am.- 7 A M,- 3 P.M - 
^ P M. 3PM ; 1 p M 

— I I 

— I I 

I I 

I I 


I 

I 

6 


I 

I 

6 


11 P M.- 
7 ^ M 

I 

I 

1 

1 


I 


I 

7 


total 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

3 
_3 
28 
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The records tasks are distributed among the various types of staff members 
as follows; 

Dispatchkr: Receives telephone calls transferred by the switchboard opera- 
tor (switchboard operators are in the Department of Signals and Lights in San 
Antonio) ; dispatches officers; assists and supervises complaint clerk. 

Complaint Clerk; Executes case sheets and daily bulletin; assists dis- 
patcher in receiving complaints. (Dispatcher and complaint clerk are located 
together in dispatcher’s office shown in Figure 11.) Each has a separate micro- 
phone and a separate telephone operated through a five-position key box, .so 
that cither may serve as dispatcher during rush periods. 

Information Clerk; (Located at information counter shown in Figure 
11.) Receives complaints from citizens who call at headquarters and performs 
routine records services for the police and the public. Aids complaint clerk dur- 
ing rush periods. Complaint memos prepared by the information clerk arc 
passed to the dispatcher throught a wicket. 

Indl.n Clerk; Attadies items to ca.ses and indexes them. 

Fingerprint Clerk; Classifies, searches, and files all fingerprint cards. 

Criminal Records Clerk; Maintains criminal history file. 

File Clerk: Files all police records except fingerprint cards. 

Follow-up Officer: Follows up on all recorded police matters. 

Chief Clerk, Statisticixn ; Supcrvi.ses clerical staff; tabulates summaries. 

Property Clerk ; Custodian of all property. 

Booking Clerk ; Books all pri.soners. 

Jailer; Rc.sponsiblc for safe-keeping of prisoners; fingerprints and photo- 
graphs prisoners. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE RECORDS DIVISION 

Although the administration of records services entails a considerable 
amount of clerical work, the tasks of directing the work and of performing 
many of its technical operations require a high level of competence. In 
addition to the careful development of improved procedures and the main- 
tenance of a high quality of work, the records division has the delicate 
task of .securing maximum use of its facilities by other divisions. In order 
expertly to gather the facts that will be useful to each of the operating 
divisions, the staff of the records division must possess a broad knowledge 
of police service and a clear understanding of the primary purposes and 
general methods of operation of each of them. Such knowledge also pro- 
vides a better understanding of the relationships between the records staff 
and the operating divisions. 

Relationships with Other Divisions 

Perhaps the most difficult administrative problem of the records division 
is the maintenance of productive relationships with the other branches of 
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the service. Unless these relationships are clearly understood, some records 
activities may result in friction. The records system is a tool of the chief 
and the various supervising officers in managing personnel, police opera- 
tions, and procedures. The operation of these records controls is frequently 
initiated by the records staff, mainly through its follow-up procedures. The 
records division determines whether the police job has been properly per- 
formed as evidenced by the reports submitted. It must constantly check 
on the records activities of all members of the department if the records 
system is to operate effectively and efficiently. 

The first step in avoiding conflict between the records and operating 
divisions is to develop definite policies and regulations governing the records 
system — the duties of the records unit, the obligations of the commanding 
officers, and the ta.sks of patrol officers, detectives, and traffic officers in 
relation to records. These regulations should be prepared jointly by the 
head of the records division and the heads of the operating divisions under 
the leadership of the chief of the department. 

Once the records duties of the several divisions have been agreed upon, 
the task is to .secure conformity. Theoretically, if a patrol officer fails to 
prepare a report of an inve.stigation, his commanding officer should be 
notified and he in turn should take the appropriate measures to secure the 
report. Practically, this line of command must be cut across in the case 
of such routine matters, or the commanding officers will spend time in 
keeping the records sy.stem going that should be devoted to directing their 
subordinates in dealing with the mass of emergencies and police duties 
which comprise the major work of the department. 

The commanding officers, obviously, want the records work done prop- 
erly, since they themselves depend upon the reports and upon the many 
.services of the records office for doing their own job well. When the records 
division suggests to a sergeant that he should have one of his officers submit 
a correct report, there is no conflict with the commanding officer. The 
latter has merely delegated authority to the records unit to initiate certain 
actions for him. However, if disagreement with the sergeant develops, or 
if he is persistently negligent, or if a new policy or procedure is being in- 
itiated, the records unit mu.st deal through the commanding officer, or, in 
case of disagreement with him, with the head of the department.^ 

The Chief and Administrative Relationships 

The police executive should keep his eyes open for two tendencies that 
frequently crop up to disturb the relationships between the records and 
operating units. One is the temptation of some records officers to direct 
the operations which the records reflect. The records man is often in a 

^The supervision of other police units by the records division in the operation of a 
system of follow-up control and the diversion of this supervisory control into channels of 
direct authority is discussed in the section on follow-up in Chapter 8. 
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position to know more about how certain matters are being handled by 
members of the force than their own commanding officers, and may find 
it difficult to resist the urge to set improper actions right. 

The commanding officers, in turn, are prone at times to look upon the 
records personnel as theorists, lacking experience in the substance of police 
action. Some “practical officers” who have more convictions than intelli- 
gence “pooh pooh” records and scientific identification work and are fun- 
damentally uncooperative. The chief of the department then has a real 
task of leadership to perform in changing attitudes and bringing about 
maximum utilization of the records division by all operating officers. 

Assistance of Commanding Officers 

In order to conserve man power in small departments, commanding 
officers of operating units may be charged with the supervision of the 
records personnel during certain hours. Records office facilities must be 
available at any time during the day or night, and a records clerk must 
therefore be on duty at all times. In order to maintain continuous .super- 
vision of records clerks and dispatchers, many police departments provide 
that, in the absence of a supervising officer from the records division, records 
officers on duty are responsible to the station commander. The station com- 
mander, however, has only a regulatory control of these officers. He must 
see, for instance, that they are prompt in reporting for duty and in return- 
ing from lunch, and that they are diligent and give attention to the job. He 
may not interfere with the technical performance of records services. 

The Commanding Officer of the Records Division 

The head of the records division should be a good executive, capable of 
inspiring his staff with a philosophy of service and courtesy and able to 
maintain a friendly and cooperative spirit between his division and the per- 
sonnel of the other branches of the service. He should be a ranking officer 
of the department who can deal with other commanding officers on an 
equal footing. He must be able to assign records duties and so coordinate 
their performance that all necessary tcisks will be accomplished accurately, 
promptly, and smoothly. His administrative ability is demonstrated, in 
part, by his skill in assigning tasks so that each officer is fully occupied, even 
though he is required to stay at a particular post in order to perform infre- 
quent but important duties. The need of the head of the division to possess 
specialized skills increases in importance as the size of the organization 
decreases. Most necessary is ability to direct the tabulation of statistical 
data and their interpretation; next is skill in identification procedures. 

Subordinate Records Personnel 

A question arises as to whether records personnel should be policemen 
selected from the ranks on the basis of adaptability and skill in records work 
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or clerks selected primarily on the basis of their training and skill in the per- 
formance of clerical work and without regard to their ability to perform 
other police duties. There are some ad^’antages in using policemen for sub- 
ordinate records duties. They have a better understanding of the purposes 
of records procedures, they are able to perform regular police duties in the 
event that records ta.sks do not occupy their full time,-’ and they are a\'ail- 
ablc for use in emergenc y situations. 

The advantages in using civilian personnel .selected solely on the basis of 
clerical and other abilities necessary in records work are also persuasive. 
Such persons usually make better clerks, their scrs'iccs can be obtained at a 
lower co.st, and thev are not so apt to become dissatisfied with their jobs. 
If thev are already skilled in clerical procedures, the training task is greatly 
simplified; it is necessary to in.struct them only in the special procedures of 
police records operations. 

Ordinarily a combination of police and civilian personnel proves most 
advantageous. The proper balance depends to a large extent on the size of 
the department. In small departments there is a greater need for using the 
officers engaged in records duties for regular police duties and for having 
them available for emergencies, and consequently it is advisable to rely prin- 
cipally upon police ofliccrs with clerical ability. In the medium-sized and 
large departments the tecords personnel is best selected on the basis of 
clerical ability, with the exception of persons assigned to jobs that require 
the exerci.se of judgment ba.scd on police experience, such as the follow-up 
officer and the dispatchers. Thc.se members should be recruited from regu- 
lar police personnel with the widest po.s.sible police experience. 

There arc certain records tasks that require special skill and training, 
notably the work performed by the identification offu cr and the slatfstician. 
Persons to fill these positions should be recruited on the basis of special 
abilities, although as a general rule overspecialization of personnel is a 
danger to be avoided. The summarization and analysis of statistical data 
require special skills and techniques not usually pos.se.ssed by regular police 
personnel. Statistical activities also differ from the other activities of the 
records division. They are .so important, moreover, to the effective func- 
tioning of all phases of police work that the statistician, in departments 
large enough to warrant a specialist, should be recruited from outside the 
police ranks on the basis of stati.stical ability, unle.ss there should happen to 
be a competent statistician on the force. The dispatchers and follow-up 
officers, however, should have had actual police experience. 

Assignment of Records Responsibilities 

The assignment to each employee of definite responsibilities is essential 
to a smoothly operating records division. Through the use of general written 

’The performance of records tasks by wagon men in the South Bend Department is 
shown above in Figure III. 
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instructions and through daily guidance by supervisory personnel, each 
member of the records staff should know precisely what is expected of him. 

Where records operations are either voluminous or technical, specializa- 
tion within the division is justified. Specialization in records tasks permits 
the fixing of responsibility and the tracing of errors. It al.so re.sults in greater 
efficiency and the development of skill through repetition of tasks. The. 
degree of specialization within a records division will vary according to the 
.size of the department. 

Best results are had when each records ta.sk is regularly assigned to a 
.single person, or, in the case of tasks that must be performed on each tour 
of duty, to a single person on each shift. In most departments, one officer 
performs several types of records tasks. For example, the duties of the com- 
plaint officer, the booking officer, and the telephone operator may be com- 
bined in the small department. On the late shift this staff member may act 
as follow-up officer as well. In departments where the load is not great the 
dispatcher may have time to sort, tabulate, and file traffic tickets or to index 
cases. Even though an officer performs several tasks, the advantages of spe- 
cialization are not lost. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE RECORDS OFFICES 

Police offices should be arranged with a view to the particular operations 
performed and their interrelationships. Offices should be accessible to the 
public and to police officers in direct proportion to the use they make of 
them; they should also be arranged for convenience in handling property, 
records, and prisoners. Good illumination and ventilation are especially im- 
portant to the work of the records division; the tasks of this division arc car- 
ried on throughout the 24 hours of the day and involve the constant use of 
eyes. Efficiency is also dependent on proper air. The acoustics of the police 
building are important to efficient police operation. Special attention must 
be given to the deadening of sound in the dispatcher’s office. 

Location at Headquarters 

The records office is the nerve center of the department, and police head- 
quarters should be built around it. First thought should be given to the con- 
x’enience of the public. The most desirable arrangement places the desk 
officer or dispatcher at a complaint desk contiguous to, or in, the records 
(ffice at the end of a lobby facing the citizen as he enters the front door. The 
close physi( al interrelationship between the complaint desk and the general 
records room may require some adjustment as the size of the department 
increases. In the small department, the desk officer is placed in a position 
contiguous to the records office proper but accessible to the public in order 
that he may receive complaints at the counter and serve as booking officer. 
In larger departments (over 100 men), the operation of the telephone 
switchboard and the duty of dispatcher usually are separated, one or both 
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Figure V. First-Floor Plan, Headquarters Building, Police Department, Berkeley, California (Personnel 90 ) 
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of them being isolated from the public. If the telephone switchboard room 
and the dispatcher’s office adjoin the records office, more complete super- 
vision is provided and spare time may be utilized in the performance of some 
records tasks. 

A conveniently located dispatcher’s office also permits easy personal con- 
tact with records clerks in obtaining nece.ssary records information, such as 
on persons wanted and stolen property. If separated from the records office, 
telephone calls from officers and citizens for such information would be 
routed directly to the records office but requests by radio would be handled 
by the dispatcher who would telephone to the records office for the nccc.ssary 
facts. 

The office of the patrol captain and his lieutenants should be adjacent or 
close to the dispatcher’s room, so that the commanding officer may be quickly 
consulted on important dispatching matters and take over immediate direc- 
tion of operations in the event of an emergency. 

While close proximity of the detective unit to the desk officer is not so 
vital, the detectives have need for fairly continuous contact with the records 
office and it is important that they be located conveniently near. If tlic 
detective quarters are separated from the records office by a wall, a window 
or counter arrangement facilitates records service to the detectives. The 
public has frequent businc.ss with both the station commander and the head 
of the detective unit, so their offices as well as the records office should be as 
accessible to the public as possible. 

The work of the other units or divisions of the police department depends 
le.s.s immediately upon the records division. The traffic and patrol divisions 
probably follow the detective division in their use of records in day-to-dav 
operations. The vice division has least need of contact with the records divi- 
sion. It is usually a small division, and the use of undercover operators 
makes a secluded location desirable. The juvenile division also should be 
located aw’ay from the center of police activity in order to avoid contact 
between children and adult offenders. 

Figures V and VI illustrate effective headquarters arrangements which 
obsert'e some of the above principles in forces of different size. 

Special Problems of Office Layout 

The space used for records work should be kept as a single room rather 
than cut up into a number of offices. Specialization in records work often 
creates an unwarranted demand for private offices, and private offices, in 
turn, promote a feeling of independence and unwillingness to perform tasks 
outside of the specialty. Private offices make supervision difficult; occupants 
are tempted to turn their attention to outside matters and to engage in 
activities not strictly police business. 

The records office should be open to public view. This arrangement en- 
courages the presentation of a businesslike appearance and permits better 
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ba(;k of counter showing file cases 
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Figure VI. Floor Plan, Headquarters Building, Police Department, 
Tracy, California (Personnel 7) 


supervision. It provides some assurance against loafing, newspaper reading 
and other obvious acts of inattention to duty. Offices open to the public 
v'icw are apt to be kept neat, with materials not in use .stored out of sight. 

The records office should have counters or windows readily accessible to 
police officers and the public, but actual entry into the office should be made 
difficult for everyone, including police officers. No one but the records staflT 
and the commanding officers should be permitted to enter. The entrance 
door should be located inconspicuously in order to minimize the number of 
demands for entrance which must be refused. The door should be kept 
locked, but keys should be furnished to the staff. If the door is visible from 
the complaint desk or some constantly occupied post in the records office, it 
may be conveniently controlled by an electric lock. 
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Attention must be given to providing space for property, which includes 
records supplies, evidence, found property, and prisoners’ property. Pris- 
oners’ property will, as a rule, be controlled by the booking officer. Storage 
space should be provided adjacent to the records office for records supplies, 
found property, and evidence. Such property is in the custody of the prop- 
erty clerk who is usually a member of the records staff. While all evidence 
is not invariably placed in the custody of the property clerk, a vault should 
be provided to assure proper custody of such evidence as may be placed in 
his care. 

It is desirable that the statistician be located physically within the records 
office so that duplicate records will be unnecessary. If he is so located, he 
may obtain his data directly from original reports. 

Regardless of the location of the booking officer, he should be provided 
with a booking room in which persons may be held pending arrangements 
for bail, booking, and search. I'he use of such a room shuts off the prisoner 
from public view, minimizes the chances of casual escape, permits a greater 
degree of privacy in search, and permits holding prisoners without placing 
them in jail. In departments of fewer than lOO officers, man power is util- 
ized to best advantage if the booking room (serviced by a jail elevator, in a 
small department, connected directly with the cell block) adjoins the com- 
plaint counter. The desk officer may then book the prisoners and the jailer 
may assist at the complaint desk or perform records tasks when his presence 
in jail is not required. 

Space Requirements and Arrangement of Cabinets 

One hundred square feet of records office space for each i o policemen is 
a useful guide in computing space requirements for the convenient opera- 
tion of the records staff. Storage space and the space used for communica- 
tions and the complaint desk arc not included in this estimate. Factors that 
influence the amount of space reserved for records include the completeness 
of the records system; the spread of working hours of the records staff; the 
existence of pillars or other physical obstructions in the room; the number 
and location of doors and windows; and the total space of the headquarters 
plant. If possible, enough space should be provided to permit expansion. 

The location of desks and filing cabinets depends upon the size and shape 
of the records office and on window, door, and counter locations. In placing 
desks, consideration must be given to illumination and the type of .service 
to be rendered. The desk arrangement, in turn, will influence the placing 
of the filing cabinets. In departments of over 50 men, the number of filing 
cabinets usually makes it desirable to place them back to back in rows 
extending out into the office space. Desks may then be placed at the ends 
of the rows near the windows. The placing of cabinets against the walls of 
the office with the desks in the middle of the room may be desirable in the 
small department and necessary in the larger one with limited space. 
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'I’he arrangement of filing cabinets is also important because some cab- 
inets are used more frequently than others. The case file is referred to most 
often; it should be easily accessible to the information window. The alpha- 
betical or name index file is next in frequency of use and should also occupy 
a position near the information counter. The other files may be placed at 
a greater distance from it. Other filing cabinets should be so placed that the 
clerks using particular ones may reach them with minimum effort. 

Physical Aids to Records Distribution 

Mail boxes are provided to facilitate the distribution of duplicate ca.se 
sheets, copies of the daily bulletin, follow-up indicators, and other police 
reports and records. The boxes should be located conveniently near the 
complaint clerk, preferably in the complaint counter. They should have 
slots through which records may be dropped, and on the lobby side doors 
for easy accc.ss. Figure VII shows the arrangement of mail boxes in the 
complaint counter at Wichita, Kan.sas. 

The number of mail boxes required depends on the size of the depart- 
ment, the detail of its organization, and the office arrangement. One box 
is provided for each platoon or shift of the patrol division and one for each 
of the other divi.sions. In large departments boxes may be justified for the 
police laboratory, the polygraph operator, the garage mechanic, and the 
radio technician. At least one mail box is provided for depositing traffic 
tickets. 

Pneumatic tubes and small elevators or dumb-waiters are sometimes use- 
ful for the transfer of police reports and records. When the size or arrange- 
ment of the department results in the division of desk duties among two or 



Figure VIII. Pneumatic Tube System, Police Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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more persons located at points physically separated, pneumatic tubes make 
it possible to coordinate their work as completely as though it were all per- 
formed by one person. Records of arrests prepared at some distance from 
the records office may be sent to the complaint clerk for the preparation of 
a case sheet and to the records office to check for any previous record. Case 
sheets and the daily bulletin may be sent immediately to the records office 
and to any other division. Figure VIII shows a pneumatic tube in.stallation 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, police building which connects the communications 
officers directly with the records office. The physical separation of clerks 
charged with the performance of records duties which are closely related 
may be largely overcome by some form of interoffice communication. 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE RECORDS SYSTEM 

A clear understanding of the purposes and uses of the fundamental police 
records is essential to the development of an adequate records sy.stcm. The 
case is the master record and has geared to it the arrest and identification 
records. Each of the.se types of records is numbered serially; thus, there arc 
case numbers, arrest numbers, and identification numbers. 

C^asc records contain information as to complaints and reports received 
by the police from citizens and other agencies and action initiated by the 
police, A case records system is necessary to assure a satisfactory disposition 
of each case. An incident calling for police action is reported by telephone or 
personal call ; c.s.sential facts are briefly recorded on scratch paper or a 
memo blank; officers are dispatched; the facts are permanently recorded 
on a complaint or ca.se sheet; and a resume of the incident is recorded on 
a daily bulletin. The despatched officers record all information regarding 
the incident and the results of their investigations in looseleaf notebooks; 
at the end of their tour of duty they prepare investigation reports .summar- 
izing completely but concisely all facts concerning the case, recording on 
the report the case number which they ascertain from the bulletin. The 
investigation reports are sent to the records office where they are attached 
to the case sheets Each case is indexed, inspected by the follow-up officer, 
and filed. 

Arrest records originate when certain information regarding the pre- 
sumed offense of an arrested person and his characteristics is recorded. 
Some information is forwarded to the court clerk for his docket. Before 
the rclea.se of the prisoner (whether freed, released on bond, or delivered 
to the officer of another jurisdiction), a clearance is made with the records 
office to determine that he is not wanted for some other offense. Some dis- 
position Is made of the prisoner ; his final release is authorized, and the date, 
hour, and circumstances are recorded. 

The fingerprints and photographs that are made of certain prisoners con- 
stitute the identification records. Sets of fingerprints and photographs are 
filed locally, with the state bureau of identification, and with the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation. Each new set is checked against the files at all 
three places to determine whether the prisoner has a criminal record. Fin- 
gerprints are filed by clas.sifKation, photographs by type of crime and iden- 
tification number. 

In addition to these three fundamental types of records, there are a num- 
ber of miscellaneous reports. They include department memos, officer’s 
sick leave reports, reports of mi.sf ellaneous or special serv'ices, maintenance 
reports, and reports relating to liccases over which the department may 
have supervision. Secondary records, not e.s.scntial to a records system, may 
include bicycle and property registration records, store inspection reports, 
and vacation home reports. 

Records forms and procedures are influenced by local factors, by the 
preference and policies of the police’ administrator, and especially by his 
interpretation of the relative importance of various types of police service. 
Records not needc’d in small departments may be extremely useful in large 
ones.’^ In departments of too men, most of the forms de.scribed in this 
manual are essential. In Figure IX the various forms that may be needed 
in connection with the three fundamental tvpcs of n’cords, together with 
miscellaneous records reports, arc arranged in the order of their impor- 
tance. In the installation of a system, the fundamental records are first 
installed in their bare e.sscntials, thus serving as a skeleton on which to 
develop a more complete system. As the personnel becomes accustomed to 
records procedures, as the rough spots in the records system arc ironed out, 
and as further needs become apparent, additions may be made, until ulti- 
malelv the complete police records .sy.stem is evolved. 

Size of Forms* 

An important matter to be settled is the size of the records forms. Stand- 
ard sizes should be adopted for economy in printing and in the use of filing 
equipment. For indexes, 3"x5" cards are almost universally used. Letter- 
size files are used for criminal histories, personnel folders, cor- 

respondence, and other purposes. Police departments also need files inter- 
mediate in size for other records — arrest cards, department memos, sick 
reports, and a multitude of miscellaneous reports which do not require a 
form as large as letter size. The intermediate size file usually is 5”x8". 

“The records system described herein is based on individual record forms. A register 
or ledger svstein for recording offenses and arrests (useful in villages where the personnel 
available for records work is limited) is described in U S Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Manual of Police Records (Washington, D. C., I940). 

‘ 7 ’o avoid confusion, the sizes of printed forms are indicated throughout this volume 
according to the method almost universal among printers and manufacturers of forms: 
the first figure gives the horizontal dimension, the second the vertical dimension. Thus, 
a form specified as being 8"x5" is 8 inches wide and 5 inches high. 

The measurements of standard equipment and supplies are indicated according to 
'"urrent trade practice: e. g., a 3"x5" card. 

It will be evident that a printed form measuring 8"x5" can be filed in a cabinet 
designed for so-called 5"x8" cards. 



Figure IX. Police Records Forms Arrange.d in Order of Relative Importance 
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The size of the case record is a matter of controversy. Some administra- 
tors prefer a case sheet 8"x5" for reasons of economy; most of the reports 
do not require more space. If a letter-size sheet is used, paper, filing equip- 
ment, and floor space are wasted. The advantages of the 8/2 size 
are : ( i ) The more important cases on which there is a great deal of inves- 
tigation are less bulky. The 8"x5" size requires the use of a folder and 
sometimes the division of the case into two or more parts. ( 2 ) Papers of 
larger size can be bound more conveniently than the 8"x5" size. ( 3 ) Uni- 
formity of size in the forms is less essential when the file is 8/2^ xi T'. Any 
odd-size paper will fit in the file and correspondence does not need to be 
trimmed. 

Either size of case record may be used satisfactorily. Sample forms of case 
sheets of both sizes are given. (See Forms 1, 2, 3, 4, pages 43, 44, 45, 46.) 
If the letter-size form is u.sed, a top margin should be provided on all forms 
for stapling. 

Color of Forms 

Forms should be printed on white stock except where the use of a colored 
form accomplishes some specific purpose.® Color is useful for rapid iden- 
tication, segregation, and routing. In intradepartmental work color may 
also indicate degree of urgency. 

The primary purpose of colored forms is to facilitate routing. By making 
all forms intended for a certain unit or agency a single color the task of 
routing is simplified. The chance of error arising from confusion of forms 
is also diminished. The following color schedule is offered as a suggestion : 

fellow: Forms to the police court. (Disposition sheet; notice to court 
clerk ; triplicate of commitment and order for release. ) 

Blue: Forms to the counter. ( Held-for-investigation ; duplicate of com- 
mitment and order for release ; record of arrest card. ) 

Salmon: Forms to the detective division, except duplicate case cards, 
investigation reports, and preliminary reports, which should be white. (To- 
be-inve.stigatcd; duplicate of bicycle larceny report, auto theft report, and 
persons wanted.) 

Buff: Forms to the squad room. (Triplicate of bicycle larceny report, 
auto theft report, and persons wanted.) 

Pink: Forms to health department. (Internment order.) 

Green: Forms to point of detention for convicted prisoners, if separated 
from the main jail. (Original of commitment and order for release.) 

Paper Stock; Spacing: Ordering 

The weight of the paper stock for a form depends upon the use to which 
it is to be put. Forms used in recording criminal matters and other offenses 


‘The use of index cards of different colors is discussed on pages 184, 185. 
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should be on a better quality paper than forms devoted to special services, 
control, and management.® 

Index cards should be of 20- or 24-pound ledger stock in order to conserve 
filing space and permit legible carbon duplicates and triplicates. The index 
cards will not curl and slide if dividers are placed at intervals of 30 or 40 
cards. 

The lines on the forms should be spaced to match typewriter spacing so 
that information may be typed in with a single adjustment. 

Officers who use the forms should be encouraged to suggest improve- 
ments, and these suggestions should be taken into account when new supplies 
are ordered. Orders for forms ordinarily should be for a year’s supply, 
except in the case of forms u.scd so infrequently that a relatively small num- 
ber will last for a long period; more than a year’s supply .should then be 
ordered in the interest of economy. A record of form orders should be kept 
showing the date and quantity ordered, to serve as a guide in future orders.’ 

THE INSTALLATION OF A RECORDS SYSTEM 

The problem of e.stablishing an effective records system and providing 
related facilities differs in every department. The maintenance of iden- 
tification records, auto theft files, complaint records, traffic accident reports, 
and crime prevention records docs not constitute a records system. An 
adequate records system requires effective organization and procedures, 
records that contain all cs.sential information, and capable personnel. The 
work of many police departments is hampered by poor records organization, 
procedures, and personnel. In contrast, numerous departments have excel- 
lent records systems which need only minor improvements to make the 
setup adequate to meet new and changing police needs. This manual is 

“The following specifications are offered as suggestions which may be varied to 
meet local conditions. Sextant bristol board is suitable for fingerprint cards, property 
record cards, and 5"x8'' case sheets. Letter-size case sheets may be of ao-pound bond. 
The original sheet of the daily bulletin should be of 1 6-pound bond with the copies 
of 9-pound manifold paper. Record of arrest forms, disposition sheets, and commit- 
ments and orders for release may be of ao-pound bond. Daily call sheets, monthly 
patrol reports, and personnel status cards may be of a4-pound ledger stock containing 
a") per cent rag. Other forms subject to considerable handling or filed unattached to 
other records, such as the daily summary, attendance records, preliminary reports, in- 
vestigation reports, auto and bicycle larceny reports, persons wanted forms, daily poly- 
graph reports, laboratory reports, motor vehicle accident reports, special service reports, 
requests for internment, and description sheets, may be of ao-pound sulphite paper or 
16-pound bond. Forms not subject to so much wear and tear, or recording less im- 
portant matters, may be of 1 6-pound sulphite paper. The following may be included 
in this class: prisoners’ and other property receipts, held-for-investigation reports, follow- 
up indicators, sergeant’s daily reports, re-assignment sheets, photograph orders, daily 
vehicle reports, and work orders. 

The larger number of forms and the growing use of police publications make depart- 
ment printing facilities desirable. The convenience of having such services immedi- 
ately available is an important factor. In small cities a municipal printing shop may 
prepare forms used in all departments as well as publications and reports. In large 
cities the police sometimes have their own printing shop for this purpose. The equip- 
ment need not be the most expensive. Much of the work can be mimeographed. 
Lithoprinting is used by some municipalities. 
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designed to help both types of departments, as well as those that occupy 
intermediate positions between the two extremes. 

How does a police administrator go about the task of establishing or 
modifying a records system so that records may serve the needs of the depart- 
ment adequately? A mere order to some subordinate to work out a system 
is not sufficient. It should be apparent from the discu.ssion up to this point 
that the problem is complex and involves delicate organizational and admin- 
istrative matters. In addition, technical knowledge and ability are required 
to develop a system and make it work. 

The development, installation, and operation of a records system involves 
a series of steps: 

1. A person must be designated to head the records division. 

2. I'he system must be planned. Decisions must be reached as to the 
complctcne.ss of the sy.stcm to be imstallcd, based on present and anticipated 
needs. Forms mu.st be designed and printed, procedures developed, and 
instructions prepared. 

3. Specifications for the records division must be developed, based on 
decisions regarding its organization and the extent of its operation. Some 
departmental reorganization may be involved. The responsibilities of all 
branches and offices of the department with rc.spect to the .system mu.st be 
agreed upon. 

4. An installation may involve physical rearrangement of headquarters 
or of the offices assigned to the records unit. 

5. Telephone and other communications, files, typewriters, and other 
necessary equipment must be installed. 

6. The records staff must be selected and trained. The personnel must be 
drilled in the performance of their tasks and adjustments in as.signments 
must be made to the end that the whole .sy.stem will operate effectively. 

7. The entire police personnel must be trained in records procedures and 
in the use of the services of the records division. 

Even though only minor adjustments in an e.stablished system are contem- 
plated, every one of these steps is involved to some degree. 

Planning and Installation 

The development of a plan for records work, the designing of forms, and 
the drafting of procedures require intelligent, meticulous effort and special 
aptitudes. Few police officers possess the necessary qualifications. The be.st 
qualified persons in the department should be assigned the task. Presum- 
ably the individual best adapted to design the system will also be most able 
to administer it, although sometimes a man who is gifted in designing a 
system does not have the knack of managing staff and handling relationships 
with operating units. 

The person assigned to develop or reorganize a records system should 
begin with a study of all available material that will be of help. The present 
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manual is designed specifically to aid him. He should also review the 
material listed in the bibliography in Appendix G.'* He should survey the 
existing practices in the department, outline the procedures, and collect all 
the forms employed. He will profit from a visit to departments that have 
good records systems.” 

Materials to be prepared include an outline of the records division 
organization; a description of the duties and responsibilities of each posi- 
tion; drafts of administrative orders defining the organization, the method 
of administration, and the placing of responsibilities; drafts of all necessary 
records forms; and instruction sheets or a manual of instructions governing 
the procedures to be followed in performing the various records tasks, 
including the methods of preparing and routing the individual forms. When 
thc.se tasks have been accomplished, appointments of personnel will be 
made, record forms will be printed, orders will be is.sued, and instructions 
will be reproduced and gi\'en final distribution. Some of the instructions 
vs ill cover the work of patrol officers with respect to records; some will be 
directed to the work of the detectives; others will deal solely with the internal 
operation of the records division. Specifications for necessary equipment 
must also be developed and equipment must be purchased and installed. 

Frequently, it will prove advantageous to secure outside help in the 
development and installation of the records system. A local re.scarch bureau 
may be of assistance, or the head of a records divi.sion from a jurisdiction 
which has a model setup may be brought in to assist. Public Administration 
Service makes installations of police records systems. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has helped some departments, and in any event should be 
consulted as to the ability of the system to meet the requirements of the 
national system of crime reporting administered by the F.B.I. 

Police Training in Records Procedures 

At the time the new system is being placed in operation the police head 
should bring the entire department together for an explanation of its pur- 
pose and operation. The commanding officers should have meetings with 
their men in order to interpret the system in the light of their particular 
tasks and to give a complete understanding of procedures to be followed. 
In addition to the distribution of instruction sheets or a records manual 
covering the operation of the records .system, a class program dealing with 
records activities should be made a part of the regular departmental training. 

The preparation of complete and accurate police reports is a great respon- 
sibility. Facts needed in the accomplishment of various police purposes arc 

•Particular studv should be made of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Manual of 
Police Records, op. cit . [The Uniform Crime Reports as well as the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Manual and other instructional bulletins are distributed to law enforcement 
agencies without charge by the Federal Bureau of Investig.-ition. During the past two 
years the F.B.I. has put out several manuals relating to police records and reports.] 

“Upon the request of anv police administrator Public Administration Service will 
supply a list of departments which might profitabh be visited. 
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largely derived from reports prepared by investigating officers. No written 
report can be any better than the investigation itself. Reports based on 
guesses, surmises, opinions, and false conclusions are worthless, and any 
records system based on such reports is equally valueless. Consequently, 
officers must be trained to make thorough investigations and to record 
factual information accurately, completely, and concisely. 

Each officer is supplied with a looseleaf notebook of pocket size in which 
he records : ( i ) the case number, the date, and a resume of each case to 
which he is assigned, and ( 2 ) all notes made during the investigation of the 
case and all other information regarding it which comes to his attention. 
Investigation reports arc written from these notes by the officer at the end 
of his tour of duty. A report is written by each officer who has information 
on a ca.se (regard!e.ss of whether or not he is assigned to it) ; it contains a 
detailed account of everything he did or learned that he has not previously 
reported. 

Superior ofTuers provide a u.scful service by examining these reports with 
a view to detecting and having corrected before reaching the records ofTice 
errors in form or composition and incompleteness in information. Careful 
supervision of report writing trains the officer in procedures and content, 
minimizes the need for follow-up, and expedites the work of all persons con- 
cerned with the reports. 

Investigation reports mu.st be legible and should be written on a typewriter 
or with ink. The importance of the typewriter in modern police service 
cannot be overemphasized. Progressive departments recognize the need for 
machines, provide an adequate number, and train officers in their use. Po- 
lice officers .should be able to operate a typewriter by the touch system with 
reasonable speed and accuracy. For an officer not trained in typing or report 
writing the preparation of a police report is a disagreeable task, and the 
result is often illegible or Ls produced only with a considerable waste of time. 
Dictating equipment offers advantages in the preparation of investigation 
reports, especially in departments where many officers are not skilled typists. 
Some departments provide stenographers who type police reports dictated 
by invc.stigating officers. 

Members of the records staff must be skilled typists. A typewriter is used 
in the preparation of case sheets, record of arre.st cards, and numerous other 
forms. In addition, the clerks must be trained in records procedures, in the 
techniques used in records operations, and in the service features of their 
jobs. 
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T he occurrence of a crime or other police incident sets a whole series 
of records activities in motion. The facts reported on the case are 
recorded, officers are assigned (a step that often involves radio broad- 
casts, telephone calls, and written messages), investigating officers report on 
their findings and accomplishments, offenders are booked, personal and 
property identification records arc prepared, statistical analyses arc com- 
piled, and so on. This chapter describes the principal features of recording 
and classifying the daily activities of police departments, while later chapters 
deal with special records problems. 

UNIFORM CLASSES OF CASES 

The classification according to a uniform plan of incidents that call for 
police activity serves many useful purposes. Offenses need to be classified 
into logical groups so that their volume and character can be determined. 
The types of property attacked and other conditions surrounding crimes 
must be clas.sified as an aid in the prevention of crime ar>d the detection of 
criminals. There must be uniform rules for determining what matters will 
be recorded and how. A systematic classification of accidents is essential to 
the study of their cause and cure. Identification work depends very largely 
jpon careful classification of factors. In the absence of ciassification, police 
records would be virtually useless. Reports could not be located in the filr.s 
and it would be impossible to make meaningful tabulations of their contents. 

A recommended five-part classification of police incidents follows. It is 
based upon the uniform classification of offenses developed by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police* and the classification of accidents 
developed by the National Safety Council.^ 

Part I cases. Part I of the uniform classification includes all offenses that 
are ordinarily known or reported to the police. Offenses whose commitment 
is most frequently concealed are excluded. In addition, a few offenses are 
excluded because of their infrequency and the impossibility of combining 

'International Association of Chiefs of Police, Committee on Crime Reporting, 
Uniform Crime Reporting (rev. ed. ; New York, 1929). 

•National Safety Council, Committee on Traffic Accidents, Manual of Motor 
Vehicle Accidents— -Definitions (Washington: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1942), and 
Accident Facts (Chicago, 1942). 
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them into classes which would be uniform for all of the states.® Uniform 
Crime Reporting (Sections 202 to 224 inclusive) contains detailed defini- 
tions of these offenses, and schedules for making crime returns have been 
developed for each of the states and the territories and outlying possessions 
of the United States, based upon a thorough analysis of the penal laws. 
These schedules, which designate the offenses to be included in or excluded 
from each class, arc found at pages 217-456 of Uniform Crime Reporting. 
The schedule for the state in which the local police department is located 
should be employed in c]a.s,sifying Part I crimes. 

Part II cases. All offenses not included in Part I arc placed in Part II 
of the uniform classification. Uniformity in the clas.ses of Part II cases is 
e..sscntial. “They are representative of the types found in the penal codes of 
the forty-eight states and territorial juri.sdirtions. Violations of municipal 
ordinances as well as state laws are . . . included. ... It is suggested that 
each department fill in the clas.scs with the specific state and local offenses 
which apply to its jiiri.sdiction. Do not place an offense in any cla.ss unless 
the definition or list of offenses definitely provides for it. . . . Otherwise, 
uniform reporting is impossible and the clas.ses lose the particular charac- 
teristics with which they have been provided.”'* 

Part III cases (lost and found). Reports of lost and found persons, ani- 
mals, and property are included in this division. 

Part IV cases (casualties). Ca.scs involving the sick, injured, and dead 
or traffic accidents coastitutc this group. Included are all traffic accidents; 
suicides; bodies found; sick cared for; and mental cases. 

Part V cases (miscellaneous). This category includes cases that do not 
relate to an offcn.se, a lost or found item, or a casualty. It al.so includes such 
administrative reports as special and general orders and reports of violations 
of rules and regulations. 

Determining the Classification 

If police incidents are to be properly classified it is necessary to know the 
offenses included in each of the major divisions. A uniform classification of 
cases is listed in Appendix A. Parts I and II correspond to the classifications 
used by the Federal Bureau of Inve.stigation and Part IV to the classifica- 
tions of accidents developed by the National Safety Council. Minor changes 
in these classifications may be expected from time to time, and should be 
incorporated in the classification system used by a local police department. 

The proper classification of offenses requires that they be clearly defined. 
The brief definitions contained in Appendix A are derived from Sections 
202 to 224 (Part I cases) and from Section 36 (Part II cases) of Uniform 
Crime Reporting. The complaint clerk must be thoroughly schooled in 


‘Uniform Crime Reporting, op. cit., sec. 34. 
‘Ibid., sec. 35. 
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these definitions and should keep a copy at hand for reference purposes, as 
well as a copy of the uniform classification of cases. The Manual oj Motor 
Vehicle Accidents — Definitions^ and A Handbook Containing Suggestions 
for the Preparation of Uniform Crime Reports*' should be kept available 
for consultation in questionable cases. 

If an error is made in classifying an offense or if later developments 
change the classification, the correction of the records is made by a records 
clerk, not by the complaint clerk. For example, aggravated assault or rape 
or robbery would be changed to homicide if the victim should die as a result 
of the attack. Such changes in classification are discussed in Chapter 8. 

.\fter the classification of cases has been agreed upon, the next step in 
a police records system is the adoption of report forms and procedures that 
will adequately provide for the reporting of all types of items in the uniform 
classification of cases. The principal reports arc : ( 1 ) the case sheet, ( 2 ) a 
daily bulletin, and (3) reports by investigating officers. 

CASE SHEETS 

The case or complaint sheet is a permanent written record of reports 
made to the police and of action taken by them. An examination of the 
.sample case sheets (Forms 1, 2, 3, and 4, pages 43-46) will indicate the 
data recorded. Two types of case sheets are recommended— a casualty 
sheet for recording Part IV incidents, and another to be used in all 
other cases. 

The ca,se .sheet serves two purpo.ses. In the first place it is the foundation 
record of the case. Becau.se of the information recorded on the case .sheet 
it is valuable as the front or number one item of the ca.se. All reports and 
records relating to the ca.se are attached to it and all of these records com- 
bined are referred to as “the. ca.se.” In the second place, the case .sheet is 
valuable for purposes of administrative review and control. Its use gives 
assurance that complaints will be recorded, assigned, posted on the daily 
bulletin, systematically dealt with, inspected, and followed up. 

7 he Incidents Recorded 

All occurrences in the following categories are recorded by the prepara- 
tion of a case sheet : 

I. Warrants and subpoenas, and arrests^ in which a record of arrest 
is prepared, with the exception of multiple arre.sts for which a single 
case sheet suffices. (See page 52.) 

''Op. cit. 

"Federal Bureau of Investigation, A Handbook Containing Suggestions for the Prepa- 
ration of Uniform Crime Reports (Washington, D. C., 1938). 

’Some departments, in order to minimize records work, use the record of arrest as 
a combination complaint sheet, record of arrest, and investigation report on minor 
Part II arrests. This practice is not desirable for the following reasons. ( i ) Frequently 
the arrest marks the start of the investigation, rather than the completion. If no pro- 
vision is made for follow-up and additional investigation reports, .arresting officers will 
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2. Calls on which officers are dispatched, except those which are 
merely requests for information, or which result from traffic viola- 
tions not endangering life or property, or which are handled by the 
special service report. 

3. Violations of federal and state laws and city ordinances, except 
isolated traffic violations ordinarily handled by citations, reported 
by citizens or other agencies, or known in any other way by a police 
officer. Exceptions are also made of city ordinance violations which 
are observed by the police (not those reported to them) in which 
action consists only of a warning which is accepted without protest. 

4. Ca.ses of lost and found persons, animals, and property. 

5. Reportable automobile accidents, personal injuries, bodies found, 
suicide attempts, and damage to public property. 

6. Cases in which a police officer is involved in any way in the damage 
of public or private property or the injury of any person. 

7. Miscellaneous officers’ cases (see definition. Appendix A), general 
orders, special orders, violations of rules and regulations, and any 
case on which a commanding officer desires a case sheet. 

Judgment mu.st be exercised in deciding whether an incident should be 
recorded, in order that the purpose of the complaint record may be ade- 
quately fulfilled. The best rule to follow is: “When in doubt, make a case.” 
It is better to record too many incidents than too few. 

The Complaint Clerk 

The case sheet is prepared by the complaint clerk. In the small depart- 
ment the desk officer serves as complaint clerk; in the larger department the 
dispatcher has this function; whereas in the largest departments there is an 
officer who has no duty but that of preparing case sheets. For purposes of 
clarity, the penson making out the case sheets is called the complaint clerk 
in this manual, without regard to his title in a specific department or to other 
duties he may perform. 


be prone to discontinue their investigation prematurely. (2) No provision is made for 
filing such additional investigation reports as may be written. If they are filed with 
the arrest record, the arrest record file becomes a combination arrest record and case 
file, which is undesirable. If a copv of the record of arrest is used as a case sheet, with 
a case number assigned, an irregular and clumsy procedure is being substituted for a 
uniform practice of preparing a case sheet. (3) Classification index cards prepared from 
the case .sheets (as explained on page 183) arc used in tabulating data for summaries 
and monthly reports. These tabulations will not be complete unless index Cards are 
made on each case. To locate arrest records in those instances where case sheets are 
not made in order to prepare classification index cards involves more time than preparing 
the case sheets in the first instance. (4) Since such Part II crimes as kidnapping, arson, 
forgery and counterfeiting, and embezzlement and fraud are sufficiently serious to 
justifv an intensive investigation, a case sheet must be prepared in these instances. It 
is difficult to designate in an order those which should be recorded on a case sheet and 
those which should not 
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CASE SHEET 


INCIDENT 


CLASSIFICATION 

CASE NO. 







Address 

Ph. . 

Spec, invest. 



Business or institution . 


Other officers 



Address 

. Pli. .. 

.. Detective .. . 








When - 


Pernofi^ 




How 



Arrested by Dale 


. CwMiftcV vtAh Cast No 

Person suspected 


Reported by 


Address 

Pb 

Reported to 

Platoon and beat 

Time reported . 


How reported: Ph. □ 

Person □ Letter 0 Telegram □ 

Patrol officer received complaint by: Radio □ Box 0 On view □ At station □ Citizen D 

Property stolen; 

Duplicate to 


Clafniification index card poi reeled: 

Cleared by arrchl Dale Clerk 

Prop, recov’d. — Val. Dale Clerk 

Unfounded Dale Clerk 

Clasaificalion changed Dale Clerk 

F. U. offirer nolified Date Clerk 


Indexed Inspected Closed 

Clerk F. U. off. F. U. off 

Dale Date . Date 


Form 3. Case Sheet (8/2 
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KIND 

CASUALTY SHEET 

CLASSIFICATION 

CASE NO. 

1. Injury 

Addrebb 

Extent 

2. Injury 

Address 

Extent 

J. Injury 

Address 

Extent 

4. Injury 

Address 

Extent 

5. Injury 

Address 

Extent 

6 Injury 

Address 

Extent 

7. Injury 

Address 

Extent 

1. Driver 

Address 


2. Driver 

Address 


3. Driver 

Address 


Where 



When 



How 




>|>ec. invest. 


Reported liy 

Other officers 


Aildresv 

Ph. Removed to 

Bv 

Reported to 

Conned with Case No. 


Time reported 

Platoon and beat 


How reported: Ph. □ 

Person □ Letter □ Telegram □ 

Patrol officer received complaint by: Radio D Box □ On view □ 

At station □ Citizen □ 


Duplicate to 


iTidexed Intppcted 

Cloied Classification index card corrected: 


Changed to fatal 

Date Clerk 

Clerk F’. U. off. 

F. U. off. Classification changed 

Date Clerk 


F. U. officer notified 

.Date Clerk 

Date . ..Date 

Date 



Form 4, Casualty Sheet ( Sy /' xU ") 
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Time of Preparing the Case Sheet 

The case sheet is filled in immediately upon receipt of information by the 
complaint clerk except where instant action is desired, in which case the 
first action is the dispatch of officers to the scene. The preparation is not 
delayed until after investigation nor even until officers dispatched report 
back to headquarters. If the preparation of the case be thus postponed, 
some complaints will be considered of insufficient importance for recording. 
The result will be an incomplete account of police activities and a loss of 
administrative control over the incidents not recorded. A record is requiicd 
from the inception of the complaint so that follow-up controls will assure 
the proper disposition of all cases. 

Methods of Receiving Information 

Information regarding a case is received by the complaint clerk in a 
variety of ways. A complainant may telephone or make his complaint in 
person; he may send a letter or telegram. Information may be received in 
the form of a warrant, or it may be forwarded by some other member of the 
department, in which case that officer serves as the complainant or as the 
complainant’s agent. The investigation report is used for informing the 
complaint clerk in those cases where the officer initiates some action him- 
self, although it may be preceded by a report by telephone or in person or 
by a record of arrest form. His notes must be sufficiently detailed to permit 
filling the case sheet from them. 

The complaint cleik records information as to the case on a scratch pad. 
In emergency cases it may be necessary for the dispatcher to send officers 


COMPLAINT MEMO 


Victim 

Residence address Phone 

Business or institution 

Business address Phone 

CA.SE NO. 

Where committed 

How . 

When 

Person suspected 


Reported by Address 

Phone . 

Reported to 

Beat officer can contact complainant at 

Time reported 

(Address) 

Beat officer contacted complainant at headquarters 

(Time) 

(This Form Not to Be Used for Bicycle or 
OR Missing Persons) 

Auto Larcenies 


Form 5 Compl.\int Memo (8"x5") 
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on the call before obtaining all the desired information. In such cases he 
keeps the complainant on the telephone or at the desk until he broadcasts 
iastructions to the officers on the .street and then obtains the additional 
information. 

Use of the Complaint Memo 

In large departments where the case sheet is not filled in by the person 
who takes the call, notes are made on a complaint memo, such as Form 5, 
which is then filed with the ca.se. Officers stationed at an information 
counter separated from the central complaint desk often use such a memo 
for the initial recording of complaints. The memo is forwarded immediately 
to the complaint clerk for the preparation of a case sheet, and in urgent 
cases the information is telephoned to the dispatcher. The complaint memo 
is not used in cases of stolen automobiles and bicycles, and missing pensons, 
.special forms being provided for recording such actions. (See Forms 6, 7, 
and 12.) 

Recording Auto and Bicycle Thefts 

Reports of automobile and bicycle thefts arc recorded by the complaint 
clerk directly on auto larceny and bicycle larceny reports such as Forms 6 
and 7 because all necessary facts are usually available from the complainant 
and the immediate preparation of the forms permits early attention to them 
by the detective and uniformed force. The information recorded is apparent 
from an inspection of the forms. These forms arc filled in by the officer at 
headquarters who receives the report, usually the complaint clerk. Case 
sheets are then prepared as for any other type of larceny. The auto or bicycle 
report form is made out in triplicate;^ the original is sent to the records office 
with the case sheet, the duplicate to the detective division, and the triplicate 
to the squad room. 

On receipt of the original auto larceny report, a record clerk prepares a 
index card in duplicate, listing the type of automobile and its descrip- 
tion with the case number, licemc number, motor number, and information 
regarding where and when stolen. The index cards are filed immediately in 
the stolen automobile file, one according to motor number and the other 
according to license number. If stolen automobile index cards were not 
filed until the case was indexed, the delay might result in an identification 
failure. This is more likely to occur in car theft ca.scs than in other thefts. 
(.See page 189.) 

The Number of Cases Made 

Statistical data relating to crimes and all other cases are derived from 
the case sheets; therefore it is important that a uniform method be used in 
recording each type of case. In recording Part I crimes, a case sheet is 


“Small departments may use these forms in duplicate. 
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usually made for each crime committed or attempted. The following rules, 
adapted from Sections 37 to 40 of Uniform Crime Reporting,^ determine 
the number of cases to make when two or more persons commit one offense 
or one person commits two or more Part I crimes. The rules for offenses 
against the person differ somewhat from the rules for offenses against prop- 
erty; consequently they are presented under the two general divisions which 
follow. 

Offenses against the person. Offenses against the person include felonious 
homicide, rape, and aggravated assault. One case is made for each person 
against whom an offense is committed. The number of offenses reported 
(cases made) equals the number of persons killed, raped, maimed, wounded, 
or assaulted, plus the number of attempts. The number of accused persons 
does not determine the number of cases. If one person murders three people, 
then three ca.se sheets are made; if three people murder one person, only 
one case sheet is made. 

Offenses against property. Part I offenses against property include rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. The number of cases made is deter- 
mined less by the number of victims than by the number of separate and 
distinct operations that have been undertaken. Specific instructions for each 
offense follow : 

a. Robbery. The number of cases made on robberies depends entirely 
upon the number of operations of this nature which have been carried out 
or attempted. If three persons rob one, or one person robs three at the same 
time, only one case is made. 

b. Burglary — breaking or enteiing. An arbitrary rule is used to deter- 
mine the number of cases to be made for burglaries. Hotels and lodging 
houses are regarded as single units without regard to the number of rooms 
entered in any one operation. Each apartment in an apartment house and 
each suite in an office building is comsidered a separate unit, and a case is 
made for each one entered even though it is one of a number of entries in 
the same building. For example, if a number of individual hotel rooms are 
entered by one burglar, or by two burglars acting together, only one burglary 
case sheet is made, but if three separate apartments in one apartment house 
are entered, regardless of the number of criminals participating, three burg- 
laries are to be recorded, so three cases are made. 

c. Larceny — theft. The number of distinct criminal operations deter- 
mines the number of cases to be made for larcenies. If a thief steals a num- 
ber of articles, all stored in one place but belonging to different persons, 
-^nly one larceny case sheet is made. If accessories are stolen from several 
automobiles parked on the street, even though in adjoining spaces, a separate 
case is made on each larceny. However, if they are taken in a single opera- 
tion from a number of cars in a parking lot or garage a single ca.se is made 
on the series. 


'Federal Bureau of Investigation, op. cit. 
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d. Auto theft. In auto thefts the number of case sheets made is equal to 
the number of vehicles stolen, plus the number of attempted thefts. A case 
sheet is made for every car stolen, regardless of the amount of time which 
elapses before recovery. Cars used for “joy rides,” therefore, are included. 
Taking for temporary u.sc, where the car is returned, and the unauthorized 
use of a car by a chauffeur, employee, domestic servant, garage employee, 
and/or other person having ru.stody of or lawful access to the vehicle are not 
considered thefts. Failure to return a rented or borrowed car, embezzle- 
ments, and conversions are not included in auto thefts. 

General provisions. When .several offenses are committed by one person 
at the same time, a case .sheet is made for the offense that comes first in the 
classification. For example, a robbery case would be made if both assault 
and robbery had been committed, because robbery, usually the more serious 
crime, appears before aggravated assault in the classification. Separate cases 
are made on offenses which follow in a more or less natural sequence but 
after an appreciable length of time, such as robbery following an auto theft. 

Separate cases are not made on each crime confessed by the offender 
unless the victim is known and the offense is established. This rule is in- 
tended to prevent an overzealous detective, eager to establish a high per- 
centage of clearances by arrest, from obtaining from some weak-willed 
person a confession of a long list of offeases which may or may not have 
been committed. For example, a thief may have in his pos.session at the 
time of arrest a number of automobile accessories which he may admit 
having stolen. Before a larceny case is made on any one of the ca.ses reported 
by the thief, the identity of the owner must be determined and the offense 
and its conditions e.stablishcd. 

Part II cases. Part II offenses, like Part I crimes, are recorded imme- 
diately on receipt of information that they have been committed, regardless 
of whether an arre.s( is made or not. For example, a citizen may complain 
of automobiles exceeding the speed limit at .some location. A case sheet is 
prepared under Classification 23, Violation of Road and Driving Laws, just 
as though a Part I crime were being recorded. 

A separate case is made on each Part II arrest except where two or more 
persons are arrested at the same time and place and on the same charge, or 
where two or more persons arc arrested at the same time and place on 
several charges the most serious of which is the same in each instance. In 
these cases one case card will be u.sed for all offenders. This rule is intended 
to eliminate needless duplication of ca.scs and investigation reports. For 
example, in a gambling raid in which a large number of players are arrested, 
a separate case is not made on each arrest. One ca.se suffices for all. How- 
ever, a separate case would be made on each person in the group who might 
be charged with a more serious offense. Because of this rule, the number 
of cases on .such offenses is never the number of actual offenses nor the 
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number of persons arrested. The number of persons arrested is obtained 
from the arrest records. 

Part III cases (lost and found). Part III cases are recorded immediately 
upon the receipt of information. Their classification as LOST or FOUND 
depends upon which incident is first reported to the police, not upon which 
incident first becomes known. 

Only one case is made on each incident. If the loss is recorded on a 
LOST case, the act of finding is recorded on the same case and a FOUND 
case is not made. If a FOUND case is made in the first instance, and the 
owner later reports his loss, this information is recorded on the FOUND 
case. 

Part IV cases ( casualties). In recording motor vehicle accidents, one case 
is made for each accident. Thus, if two or more persons are injured in one 
accident only one case is made. If two vehicles collide and a third vehicle 
runs into one or both of the disabled vehicles, the accident should be classed 
as a .single three-car accident if the third vehicle at the time of the first 
collision was so close that collision with the disabled vehicles could not be 
avoided by stopping. Practically, if the interval between the first and second 
impacts was judged to be le.s.s than lo second.s, and in any series of collisions 
if no distance between any two cars is greater than 200 feet, the events 
should be classified as a single accident.’” 

In firearms accidents, dog bite cases, suicides, attempted .suicides, and 
bodies found, a ca.se is made for each person injured or dead, or each person 
attempting suicide even though uninjured. The number of cases equals the 
number of suicides, attempted suicides, bodies found, persons bitten, and 
persons injured by firearms. In other casualties only one case is made for 
each accident, regardless of the number of casualties. 

Part V cases ( miscellaneous ) . In recording Part V cases, one case is made 
on each incident or matter recorded. 

Number of Copies of Case Sheet 

A single copy of the case sheet is all that is necessary in the smaller depart- 
ments having no specialized divisions. In larger departments, it is desirable 
to have duplicate .sheets on tho.se ca.ses assigned to a specialized division .such 
as the detective or the juvenile division. Only infrequently, however, do 
duplicates serve a useful purpose in cases as.signed to the traffic division. 
The original case sheet is filed in the records office and the duplicate is sent 
to the specialized division which is interested in it. The duplicate sheet 
conserves the time of the officer using it in a specialized division because 
ne has available for examination all of the data on the case and does not 
have to depend upon withdrawals of the original from the records office. 

“See National Safety Council, Committee on Traffic Accident Records, Manual of 
Motor Vehicle Accidents — Definitions, op. cit. 
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In a properly organized department, cases assigned to specialized divisions 
(except the vice division) almost invariably originate with the patrol divi- 
sion. The patrol officer investigating a case that is likely to be assigned to 
a specialized division submits his report in duplicate, in order that a copy 
may be .sent to the specialized unit. 

Recording the Incident 

In preparing a case sheet, one of the 48 uniform clas.sifications (Appen- 
dix A ) is inserted in the space after Incident in the upper left corner of the 
sheet. The proper subheading under that class of case is entered in the 
space following Classification. For example, a highway robbery is reported. 
The word “Robbery” is inserted in the space after Incident, and the word 
“Highway” is placed in the space following Classification. If a burglary 
is being recorded the word “Day” or “Night” is inserted after the subclassi- 
fication Residence or Nonresidence. In large departments, the seven sub- 
classifications of larceny arc not .sufficient; the All Other group is broken 
down into the classifications indicated and the proper information is inserted 
in the .space following Classification. 

In the preparation of the ca.se .sheet, no distinction is made between 
offemses committed by juveniles and those by adults. The compilation of 
statistical data on juvenile offenders is explained on page 209. 

In Part III cases (lost and found), the ca.se sheet is headed by the word 
“Lost” or “Found” in the space following Incident and in the space after 
Classification is inserted the kind of animal, the type of property, or the sex 
and age of the person involved. 

In the case of a casualty, the case sheet bears the printed heading Cas- 
ualty. The major cla.ssification, such as “Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 
(Fatal, Personal Injury, or Property Damage),” “Other Traffic Accidents,” 
“Public Accidents,” etc., is placed in the left half of the heading, and in the 
right half appears the appropriate subclassification, such as “Pedestrian,” 
“Motor Vehicle,” or “Train.” 

After the classification of the complaint has been determined and prop- 
erly recorded in the heading of the case sheet, the complaint clerk proceeds 
to fill in the additional information. After Victim he lists the name of the 
victim,^- if there is one. If the victim is a firm or institution, the name as 
it appears in the telephone directory is used. In all other cases, the person, 
firm, or institution making the report is listed as the Victim. If a person is 
arrested for an offense in which there is no particular victim or complainant 
other than the arresting officer, the name of the person arrested is entered 
as victim. If, for instance, it is reported by the Sheriff’s Office of Flint, 

“Attempt': to commit crime should not be marked UNFOUNDED but should be 
classified as though the crime had actuallv been consummated, except attempted homi- 
cides which are recorded as assaults. 

“The procedure used in recording the age and race of persons listed in police reports 
is explained on page 65. 
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Michigan, then as the name of victim appears “Sheriff’s Office,” with the 
address, “Flint, Michigan.” If it is reported by the Police Department of 
South Bend, Indiana, then the entry is “Police Department, South Bend, 
Indiana.” This procedure is followed regardless of the type of public office 
making the report. 

The hour and date of receiving the report and the name of the person 
who reported the case to the department are also entered. The name of the 
person who reported the matter originally is more important than the name 
of the officer who relayed the report to the complaint clerk, and is inserted 
in the space Reported by. The name of the officer to whom the case was 
first reported is inserted in the space Reported to. The complaint clerk signs 
the sheet by typing his initials after the name appearing after Reported to. 
If the case involves the theft of property, a description with the actual pres- 
ent cash value thereof is noted on the case sheet or its reverse. 

The ca.se numbers of other cases that arc related in some way to the cur- 
rent case are inserted after Connect with Case No. For example, an acci- 
dent investigation might result in the arrest of a driver, in which event the 
accident case is connected with the case which records the violation and 
arrest. Similarly a case recording the arrest of a person for some offense 
would be connected with the case which records any other crime he may 
have committed. Also cases on several crimes committed by the same crim- 
inal would be connected, with one of them selected as the “key” case on 
which all future reports would be filed. The key case might be the one 
on which the criminal was arrested. 

The Assignment of Officers 

The complaint clerk a.ssigns to the case each officer who worked or who 
will work in any way on it. The name of the officer assigned to make the 
preliminary report is entered in the .space Preliminary Report by. If the 
time of occurrence of the offen.se is undetermined, the complaint clerk 
assigns the patrol officers who covered that beat or patrol district during the 
hours when the offen.se may possibly have occurred. If it is a case to be 
handled by the detective division, he assigns the detective regularly assigned 
to such crimes as well as the patrol officer in the area in which the crime 
occurred. If the case involves Negroes and there is a Negro detective in the 
department, he will also be assigned. 

In cases where more than one officer is dispatched by radio and especially 
when several officers are given specific instructions, as occurs in cases where 
the criminal is reported to be at the scene and officers are assigned to quad- 
' d its in addition to being sent to the scene of the crime, an investigation 
report (Form iib, page 63) is useful in recording the instructions broad- 
cast. This report, prepared by the dispatcher and filed with the case, serves 
as a reference for the commanding officer and the follow-up officer in deter- 
mining assignments and tactics. 
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Mumbering the Cases 

Each case sheet Is identified by a serial number, known as the “case 
number.” All investigation reports and other forms and papers relating to 
the incident bear the same number, inserted by the officer submitting them ; 
this procedure aids in identifying them readily and facilitates their filing. 
To avoid inadvertently skipping a number, an automatic number stamping 
machine in the cu.stody of the complaint clerk is used to affix the .serial 
number on case sheets. 

The Use of “Silent" Cases 

A blank ca.se .sheet with the case number stamped thereon is given to any 
commanding officer on request and a notation is made on the daily bulletin 
listing the name of the officer and the “.silent” number issued to him. This 
procedure is followed where it is dc.sired to record a ca.se without permitting 
any of the facts to be divulged to other members of the department. Such 
cases are used in recording vice complaints and reports regarding subversive 
and allied activities in smaller departments which do not have auxiliary 
record systems for the recording of such complaints and the progre.ss of 
investigations. Such auxiliary records arc discussed on pages 144-14,7. 

The Designation of No Publicity 

Any case on which no publicity is desired should have recorded in the 
heading the notation “No publicity.” The decision that a case shall have 
no publicity requires the approval of a commanding officer, and he indicates 
his approval by placing his initials beside the notation. When such cases 
are listed on the daily bulletin a notation “No publicity” is included. 

Recording Complaints from Outside Jurisdictions 

Acts that have occurred outside the local jurisdiction but on which the 
police take some action are recorded in the same way as incidents within 
the jurisdiction. The fact that they are outside the jurisdiction is indicated 
by inserting the word “Outside” in the upper left corner of the case sheet. 
Communications from outside jurisdictions, whether by telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, or mail, on which information to be obtained through some 
local investigation is desired should be recorded on a case sheet unless the 
information can be obtained without the necessity of an officer leaving 
headquarters. On receipt of telephone or radio communications which do 
not justify the preparation of a case sheet, the message should be recorded 
and the information passed on to the members of the department by the 
preparation of a persons-wanted form, an auto larceny report, or an inves- 
tigation report labeled “Outside.” These reports bear no serial number. 
The original should be routed to the records division for indexing and copies 
should be posted on arch files or clipboards in detective quarters and in the 
squad room. If the matter is urgent, the officers are notified by radio. 
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Discretion is neccssan’ in deciding whether to make a case record of 
written notices received from outside jurisdictions of persons wanted, stolen 
property, and crimes. All notices not recorded on case sheets are routed to 
the records division for indexing. The important ones arc then posted for 
the information of the members of the department. 

Questions of Jurisdiction 

There are borderline cases where doubt may exi.sl as to whether the 
incident occurred in the local police jurisdiction. This question is important 
becau.se the crime and accident rates of a community arc measured in terms 
of occurrences within its jurisdiction. The city boundary lines should be 
clearly established on a large map as an aid in establishing jurisdiction in 
doubtful cases. 

The point of impact determines the location of an accident. If a collision 
occurs within the city limits, but the automobiles come to rest outside, the 
accident is considered as having occurred within the city, and vice versa. 
If a train strikes an automobile at a crossing just outside the city limits and 
carries it inside, the accident is classified as outside. If the point of impact 
or overturning is exactly on the boundary line, the accident should be 
classified according to the jurisdiction from which the vehicles were travel- 
ing, or if one vehicle was coming from one jurisdiction and the other vehicle 
from another jurisdiction, the accident should be clas.sified according to the 
jurisdiction from which the driver most at fault was proceeding.’’’ 

Crimes and accidents occurring in city-owned areas outside the geo- 
graphical limits of the city, as at city-owned airports or re.servoirs, should be 
recorded as outside cases. Crimes initiated in the local jurisdiction but 
accomplished in another should be recorded as outside. For example, a 
murder committed by a person who stands in one jurisdiction and shoots a 
person in another would be recorded against the jurisdiction in which the 
victim was located. Likewise, if a criminal picks up his victim in one juri.s- 
diction and at the point of a gun takes him to another where he robs or 
murders him, the crime is scored against the jurisdiction in which the crime 
was consummated. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 

Policemen, to work effectively, must be supplied with certain informa- 
tion. They must be notified of cases to which they are assigned and in- 
formed of crimes and other incidents calling for police action. Administra- 
tive orders and other information mast be brought to the attention of the 
personnel through some regular channel. 

The daily bulletin (Form 8) gives information to the individual officer 
and to the department as a whole. It is a continuous series of letter-size 


“National Safety Council, Manual of Motor Vehicle Accidents — Definitions, op. cit. 
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sheets containing, in chronological order, a summary of each case and list- 
ing briefly the facts useful to the officer in his investigation. The resume 
should begin w'ith the name of the victim. The case number and classi- 
fication of the incident is placed in the left margin. In the right margin 
are listed the names of officers assigned. The officer held responsible for 
the execution of the preliminary report is indicated by the letter (P) fol- 
lowing his name on the bulletin. The bulletin gives descriptions of property 
lo.st and stolen; persons arrested; and any additional pertinent informa- 
tion regarding cases, including rcas-signment. It also provides information 
to the police personnel in the form of general orders, .special orders, and 
notes. 

7 he Typed Bulletin 

I’he bulletin is made out continuously as case sheets are executed, and 
in small and medium-size departments it is typed. It is prepared by the 
officer charged with the preparation f)f the rase sheets except in large de- 
partments where, because of heavy duties and the time involved, this task 
may be assigned to another clerk. single copy of the daily bulletin is 
adequate in a small department, but as the size of the department increases 
the number of copies mu.st be increased. A department of too men may 
require six or .seven copies for the several di^’isional offices. The original 
copy is .sent to the records divi.sion for permanent filing; pending its dis- 
position in a permanent file, this copy is available for current “front of- 
fice” use. 

7 he Printed or Mimeographed Bulletin 

In police departments of more than 200 men, it may be de.sirable to 
print or mimeograph the daily bulletin. A printed or mimeographed bulle- 
tin becomes desirable ( 1 ) when the numlier of copies needed is more than 
can be conveniently struck off at a single typing, (2) when the bulletin 
becomes too long for general reading and contains too much material of 
a general character for the personnel of special divisions to read completely, 
or (3) when a sub.stantial part of the personnel does not report at head- 
quarters for roll call. When he reports for duty each officer may be given 
a copy of a printed bulletin to carry with him; otherwise the contents must 
be studied and remembered. The contents of printed bulletins is selective; 
it should be limited to special orders, general orders, information of general 
interest to the force, descriptions of persons wanted and of animals and 
property lost and stolen, and brief accounts of major crimes. 

When a printed bulletin is u.sed, a chronological record of complaints in 
the form of the typed daily bulletin just described should be made for 
reference purposes but should be limited to a resume of cases. This per- 
manent chronological record of all cases is indispensable. It assists in de- 
termining the number of a case when the information regarding it is so 
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meager as to make a search of the files impractical. It also establishes the 
general character of any case which may have become lost or was, perhaps, 
misfiled. 

Since one of the purposes of the continuously typed bulletin is to serve 
as a device for notifying officers of assignment, some variation must be 
made in the assignment procedure when a printed bulletin is u.sed. 


VOUIMT 2~ PjWE i POLICE DSPXRlWBrr JAK 1, 1«1>1 MONPAY 


CtiBe ttxmhBr 

Off Ijiere 

Do« BU9 

Kra. John W. (Marr) Jonaa, 1^2** anJth St. reporta at 9^30 A.M., l-l-kl 
that her daughter, Mary i/>\i (8) vae bitten bp a dog at that addraaa 
at 8 A.M , 1-1-kl. Owner unknown. 

H3RRI8 

12680 Officer a.B. fttlth it appointed to tfae rank of aergaant, affaotlra 

Oanaral Order lamed latalj. Sergeant telth vix^ aerre on the Third Platoon. 


12681 

Bupglarj 

llon>Reald. 

The A]*tbur Conatructlnn Co. 2696 R. Broadwaj reports at 10)02 A.M.^ 
l-l*ltl, burglarp of offloe that addreaa, bp ateana of breaking aide 
window. Happened between 1 A.M., and 9ty> A.M., Leaa 

unknown at thia tine. 

TAILOR (P) 
JDOd 

w mars 

12682 

Drunk ennesa 

Fete S Pot^a, addreaa unknown, vaa arreated at l82b g lat at 10 A.M>, 

1- 1-1*1, charged with drunkenneaa. Arreet number, 1*14. 

FORD 

Bote; 

Kr. 1/nila C Crean, 166 W Euclid report® at '0:3'* AM , l-l-4j, that hla 
hone that addreaa will be racant firm 1-1-41 to l-l^-4l, and raqueata 
beat offlcera tc watch that place. Kep will be at 170 H. Euclid. 

TAYIOR 

white 

ASHEERRY 

i266> 

L/at 

Pr-’penjr 

Hiea TlrglnJa B. McClellan (16), X 4th reporta at 10;30 A.M., 

1-4-41, loea of her white gold diamond ring. Diamond la i f. and ring 
la In a Plain im^ontlng. The Initlala VW ere Inscribed on inalde of 
ring I at between l.'-2C>-40 and 1-1-41, at unknown addreaa. 

WHITE 

MAPTCf 

R hberj 
’lank 

The 6th B^*l'inal Bnny, let and Morket reports at 11 A.M., J-1-41, rnbberp TATI0R (P) 
v’f thnt bnnk at !'':*)•> A.M., 1-1-41, and theft of $4,000 In cash, noitlp MDKRIfl 
'a Mile Bank vaa entered bp 4 naekod men armed with rerolwere, JDRIB 

vh- oacaned In a 1940 Ford aedan, blue color, no llrmiee jilatea rlalbla. FORD 

MUIEP UALOP adlTl 

12t^* 

ria-n5«*rl» 

Condui't 

J hn c Guerra {Mej ) Ho4^ E. Mead rep-rte at 11:0!> A.M., 1-1-41, that 
pere-'ra have been pee^<i.ng In hla vlndowa paet three nlghta froei 8 to 

10 P.M Fequeeta protection. 

MAPTIR 
rw SMITH 

Nrie 

All off’oere viehing to enroll In the flret aid claea will algn ibo 
list eoeted In the equad rooir before Saturday, Jan. 6, 1941. 

PERS0?ITfEL 

OFF ’’CEB 

12hHi* 

Additional 
Inf onset Ion 

Officer Ford reporta at 11:10 A.M., 1-1-41, arreet of 4 euepecta In the 
5th Rational Bank R bberp. Those arrarted were: Manual Cartoia, 911 

S. Healey, Aireet number 416, John D. aaartfeller, no address. Arrest 
number 4l6; Jake L. Larsen, Union Hotel, Arrest Dumber 4}7; and Samuel 

K. 3ncft, General Dellwerp, J^eet number 416. Arrest waa made at 10th 
and Green St. $3, 999.30 In cash wae recovered freo the auapecta. They 
were ail charged with robbarp and auto theft. 

FORD 

HALL 

117&0 

Addltlcnal 

Inforaatlon 

Cancel pickup on 194o Ford aadan, blue color, License number 415-676 

Motor number 18-456723, reported etulen 6-34-40, this car vaa recorored 
at 10th and Orean at 11:10 A.M., l-l-4i. 

FORD 

12666 

Other 

Offenae* 

Mrs. Fred (Alice) Cox, 11?^^ B. ftein reoorta at 11:50 A.M., 1-1-41 that 
dog belottglng to James Honroe, K. Main, dlaturba her peace by 

barking all the time. 

UALKIB 


Form 8. Dail\ Blllltin t8/2"xir') 
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Notification to Officer of Assignment 

The first concern of the communications staff on receipt of a complaint 
is to notify the officers who have been assigned to investigate. Assignments 
may be made in one of several ways: by radio or telephone or in person to 
the officer on duty; by means of the daily bulletin; or by the a.s.signment 
sheet. 

The simple.st form of a.ssignment is personal notification to the officers; 
the daily bulletin then .serves as a confirmation of the a.ssignment. In .some 
rases, however, it will not be convenient to notify the officer of the a.s.sign- 
ment at the time the ca.se sheet is prepared, and the officer must rely upon 
the daily bulletin or, in the specialii-ed division, upon the duplicate ca.se 
sheet. 

When a printed bulletin is used, some device mu.st be provided for posi- 
tive notification to the officer of assignment to cases. This notification may 
be handled in one of two wavs. First, a separate sheet ma\ lie typed for 
each division li.sting cases and the officers who will be assigned to each. 
This sheet will be in the form of the dailv tvped bulletin but will be limited 
to cases as.signcd to the particular division for which it is intended. Second, 
a separate assignment slip may be made bearing a brief resume of the 
case for each officer a.ssigned thereto. 

The Radio Log 

Federal Communications Commission rules require the maintenance of 
a radio log in the form of a continuous chronological series of entries cover- 
ing briefly the subject of each broadca.st. A sheet, such as Form 9, with 
vertical columns facilitates the recording of the neccs.sary information. The 
sheets are bound and permanently filed in the records office at the end 
of each month. 


Shift _ 

RADIO LOG Operator 


Date 


TIME 

FROM 

TO 

" "• 1 

1 

MESSAGE 

CASE .NO. 

DISPOSITION 



— 



















1 








Form 9. Radio Log ( 1 V ' y & yi '’) 
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Form 10. Preliminary Report (8"x10") Form 10. Preliminary Report (Re\'erse) 

If a preliminary’ report to fit into an 8"x5" file is desired, the This is the reverse of the Preliminary Report, which is printed to 

form used is 8"xl0'' and folds to 8~x5'' ; another commonh used be turned up from the bottom, 

size is 8'/s’'xir. 
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REPORTS BY INVESTIGATING OFFICERS 

Officers assigned to make investigations report in detail all action they 
have taken. Their reports may be made on a blank piece of paper of the 
proper size, as illustrated in the sample report labeled Form 1 1 a, although 
.some departments have developed forms to be used for this purpose. A 
preliminary report, such as Form lo, may be used to report the initial in- 
vestigation of crimes of fraud, theft, or violence, and an investigation (prog- 
ress) report with spaces in the heading to fill in identifying information, such 
as Form iia, may be used to report all subsequent investigations. Forms 
such as thc.se are more convenient to use than a blank investigation report; 
they also assure a more complete report, for the spaces .serve as a guide to 
the ofTiccr in obtaining and reporting information. 

The Preliminary Report 

In all but the very small departments it is desirable to u.se a preliminary 
report, to be prepared by the oflrieer making the preliminary investigation, 
of all crimes invcjlving fraud, theft, or violence, except cases of auto and 
bicycle theft where spec ial forms are proc ided. These reports are prepared 
in duplicate and the carbon copy is routed to the detective assigned. The 
advantage of the preliminary report lies in the spaces provided for informa- 
tion. They .serve as a guide to the oflicer in his investigation, and thus pre- 
vent oversights; pertinent information is arranged in a suitable form for 
ready reference. 

The information that .should be listed after certain of the headings in 
the preliminary report may be briefly summarized:'^ 

1. Person!: attacked: State the number C)f victims, their sex, whether 
adults or juveniles, race, and so f.ir as possible, their occ upations. These 
entries are imjjortaiu because some criminals oper.ite against a certain 
sex, grown pc'rsons cir juv'eniles, certain races, certain types of professional 
people. 

2. Piopeity attacked: .State the type of premises in which the offense 
was committed. If a hank is held up, the entry is “bank.” Stores are 
described as to type of business and whether independent or chain. 
Where a building is u.sed for a number of purposes, the purpose for which 
the particular room entered is usc'd is speeific'd first, and after that is 
recorded the general use of the building. Examples: grocery' store under 
apartment; dentist’s office at front of residence; sleeping quarters at rear 
of grocery. Buildings used for residence purpo.ses arc described as to 
the number of families living therein and the tyjre of building, as bunga- 
low, apartment, club. 

3. How attacked: State the way in which the person or property was 
attacked. In burglary’, property is attacked by breaking in. The point 
of entry, as rear door, hrst-floor side window, first-floor transom, should 
be given. In robbery, state the method of attack as strong-armed, slugged, 

“Public Administration Service, Survey of the Police Department of Greenwich, 
Connecticut (Chicago, 1937), pp 104-06. 
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INVESTIGATION REPORT 

Date CASE NO. 


Viftim .Addretg ^ ^ Phone 



Form 11\ I n\ i si k'.aiion Rirori (8^2"x11") 


Mrs John W (Dorothy) Brown 10-1-40 CASE NO. 1248 

1475 N Main St 
Phone, 45560 

The above reports loss of her yellow and wliite spot- 
ted fox terrier dog The dog answers to the name of "Fox," 

IS male, about 2 years old, limps on left front foot, small 
size, about 10 lb. and is wearing a red patent leather col- 
lar, with license number 148 attached. 

I received call by radio to report to the above ad- 
dress at 8 30 a.m., 10-1-40, and when I arrived found that 
Mrs. Brown was considerably broken up about the loss of her 
aog. She said that she was sure the dog was gone for good, 
as he had never run away before, and that he had probably 
been run over by an automobile. She had not seen the dog 
since she had turned him out into the yard at 7:30 a.m., 

10 -1 40. 

I contacted a neighbor, Mr. Arthur C. Smith, 1477 N. 
Main St. No phone. Mr. Smith said that he had seen the dog 
jump the back yard fence and chase after another dog, going 
south along the alley. He also said that the dog was in the 
habit of running away, and that the neighbors considered the 
animal a pest . 

I placed a radio pickup on the animal, and instructed 
the complainant to contact the department or the Humane 
Society in two days, to see if the dog had been found. 

(Signed) Sam J. Jones (Badge No. 2) 

Copy to; DetectiveJDokes 3:30 p . m . ,i.l0 -1 -40 


Form 11b. Invlstigation Report (Alternate Size 8"x.V') 
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threatened, choked, beaten. In worthless checks, drafts, notes, forgeries, 
and the like, state if by passing, forging, or raising, or if fictitious or 
fraudulent checks, drafts, or notes. In larceny specify the place from 
which the property was stolen, as, for instance, cash register, clothes- 
line, desk, kitchen. 

4. Means of attack: State the instrument, tool, device, trick, or method 
by which the person or property was attacked. In burglary, all tools 
should be described briefly hut specifically. In robbery, give the best 
pos.sible description of the weapon used. In larceny, the means may be 
carrying away; climbing adjoining premises, fence, fire escape, ladder, 
porch, rope; driving away; shoplifting; or with an instrument. 

fj. Object of atiatk: Do not give details of the articles taken but rather 
the general cla.ss to which they belong. The object of attack by one crim- 
inal may be money only. Another will take money and jewelry, or certain 
types f)f clothing, or silverware, and so on. In crimes against the person, 
not involving ])roperty, the object will be the rnotis'e rather than a mate- 
rial thing, for exami)le, high-jacking battle or illicit love affair. 

fi. Tiadr-mat k: List the personal idiosyncrasies or peculiar methods 
t)f ojjeration which may serve to distinguish the crime from other crimes 
committed in much the same fashion Some men commit a robbery with 
no fuss and very little conversation; others make a great deal of noise and 
convers.'ition. Some men turn on house lights in a burglary; others burn 
matches or use flashlights. Some invariably raid the refrigerator; others 
will take ffiod into the premises A man who gains entrance to a house 
by representing himself as an ins|iector from a gas or electric company 
is an old type Such items as committed during funeral, parade, party; 
assaulted occupant bathing; malicious damage to premises; poi.soned dog: 
cut telephone wires; jiretended to be blind or kioking for employment are 
all examples of the tiade-mark. The more unusual or peculiar the trade- 
mark, the greater is its \alue in identifying the perpetrator of future 
crimes or in connecting a suspect with past crimes. 

7. \'rhi(lc used: If a vehicle is used in the commission of the crime, 
state the ly|)e and make 

7 he I nvcstijialion Refiorl 

An investigation report is made by each officer who does any work or 
has any information on any case, regardless of whether he is regularly as- 
signed to it or not, and by each officer as.signed to any ca.se, regardless of 
whether he does any work or has any information on it. As long as an 
officer is a.ssigncd to a case he makes an additional report on it at the end 
of each tour of duty during which work is done, even though the results 
arc negative. If no report is written on the case on a particular day, it is 
a.ssumcd that no work was done on that case on that day. Investigation 
reports must be legible. It is preferable that they be typewritten; otherwise 
they are filled in in ink. If the reverse of the form is used, it is turned up 
from the bottom. 

Investigation reports arc usually of the same size as the case sheet, al- 
though in the interest of economy a smaller .size may be used with the letter- 
sized case sheet. A form with a printed heading may be used (Form 1 la), 
or the investigating officer may record the identifying information on a 
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blank sheet (Form 1 ib). The use of an investigation report with a printed 
heading aids in avoiding some errors, especially in a department in which 
the personnel has not been thoroughly trained in reporting procedures. 

Investigation reports arc written in the following form; 

Heading. The name of the victim is placed in the upper left corner. 
This is the name which appears first in the resume on the bulletin. In the 
upper right corner is inserted the case number. In the center is given the 
date on which the case was listed in the bulletin. The name, date, and 
number arc essential in the heading of the investigation report because they 
scr\e to identify it so that it may be attached to the proper case sheet. 

Salutation. It is assumed that each report is directed to the chief of po- 
lice, so to save time and space no formal salutation is used. If it is desired 
to call the attention of a particular officer to the contents of a certain report, 

it is headed, “Attention, Officer The officer to whom such 

a report is directed indicates that he has noted the contents by placing his 
initials immediately after his name. The report is then forwarded to the 
records division. 

1 he body of the report. The body of the investigation report contains 
a detailed account of everything that the officer did or learned about the 
case that he has not reported at some previous time. This information is 
presented conci.scly and clearly, without ambiguity or repetition, and in 
sufficient detail so that the report explains exactly what has happened, 
what has been done, and what has been learned. An investigation report 
which must be supplemented by a verbal explanation has not been prop- 
erly written. 

Great care must be taken in the spelling of all iiaincs and the recording 
of sex and color and the marital status so far as it afTccts the name. The 
given name by which a person is known and an initial is considered sufli- 
cient except in the ca.se of common names such as Smith or Jones. The 
sex must be given if the name does not indicate it; color may be indicated 
by (M) Mexican, (N) Negro, (Oj Oriental. If the subject is under 21, 
the age is given in parenthesis. If the exact age of a juvenile is not known, 
this fact is indicated by ( J) after the name. In the case of a married woman, 
her Christian name Ls included: Mrs. Paul F. (Mary Lou) Glass. 

The outline prc.scnted lielow is included as a guide to the investigating 
officer in gathering information and oiganizing the report. If he carries 
this outline in mind while investigating a case, or has a copy of it with 
him, he is le.ss likely to overlook some important detail. A well organized 
report permits a speedier and more accurate inspection. Rejjetitions and 
omissions are reduced to a minimum. 

Ending. The date, hour of writing, and signature form the simple but 
very important conclusion of an investigation rejxjrt. 

Preparation of the report. The procedure u.sed in the preparation of 
investigation reports varies somewhat among different departments. Re- 
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ports arc typewritten by the investigating officers in most departments. This 
procedure is desirable, especially when the officers have the ability to organ- 
ize the material into well-ordered and concise statements of fact. Usually 
the reports arc written by the investigating officers at the end of their tour 
of duty, although in some departments detectives and special investigators 
arc permitted to prepare reports at headquarters during their tour of duty. 

Detectives in some departments u.se dictating equipment. Other depart- 
ments provide typist clerks who typewrite the reports as dictated by all 
officers. A skilled clerk who devotes all of his time to this work may direct 
questions designed to obtain all e.s.scntial information, organize the facts, and 
compose a superior report. 

An arrangement for dictation over the telephone from the officer on his 
beat when he reports back from a.s.signment offers .several advantages. It 
eliminates the writing of the report by the investigating officer at the end of 
his tour of duty, a procedure that results in overtime for the officer; if it is 
discovered in the preparation of the report that some facts have been cjver- 
looked, the officer may reopen the invc.stigalion at once instead of waiting 
one or two days until the shortcoming is discovered by the follow-up officer. 
This procedure permits using the ca,se .sheet for recording the preliminary 
investigation of major crimc.s, and the entire insestigation of many minor 
complaints. Finally, the task of typing reports is spread over the entire tour 
of duty; thus, a smaller force of typists is able to write all reports. 

In practice, however, this procedure has some disadvantages. The facts 
and meaning of the report may be somewhat distorted in the recomposition; 
the investigating officer frequently re.sents questions by a clerk; he sometimes 
docs not read the typed report carefully before signing, and errors are not 
often detected. For these reasons, reports typewritten by the investigating 
officers themselves are found to be the most satisfactory except in depart- 
ments with personnel who arc not qualified to perform this service. 

If the case .sheet is used for recording the preliminary inve.stigation, it 
should be i" and should provide space for the investigation report, 

ff’he typist should be coincniently located in reference to the complaint 
desk so that the case sheet prepared when the officer is dispatched on the 
call is easily available for recording the results of his investigation. In a 
small department the dispatcher may do the recording in addition to his 
other duties. In large departments the clerks who prepare the case sheets 
may perform this task. 

Number of copies. Single copies of investigation reports are prepared 
unless there is a special reason for making a duplicate copy. Reports on 
cases assigned to more than one division are written in duplicate and bear 
a notation for the information of supervising officers showing where the 
copy is sent. The original is filed in the records office and the copy is sent 
to the specialized division making further investigation. Reports submitted 
by patrolmen regarding the investigation of crimes which are to be inves- 
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tigatcd by the detective division are an example. Investigation reports on 
cases not assigned to a specialized unit are written in duplicate if the officer 
preparing them considers the information of interest to a specialized divi- 
sion. The records office staff Ls alert to refer to a specialized unit any report 
not written in duplicate which contains information of interest to that unit. 

Outline of Content of the Investioation Report'® 

I. Synopsis 

A brief resume which will permit a supervising officer to determine 
in a general way the subjeet matter of the report by reading the 
first sentence. 

II. Detailed Facts 

A. Facts as observed by the officer 

B. F acts as reported to him bv witni-sses 

C. Opinions of citizens 

D. Descriptions 

I Description of property"' 

a. Article 

b. Trade name 

c. Material 

d. Form 

e. Physical measurements 
f Sensory description 

g. Design 

h. Identifying marks (letteis, numbers, etc.) 

i. Condition (including age) 

j. Value 

1 . Cost 

2. Present value 

2. Deseri])tion of persons 
a . N ame 

h. Sex 

c. Color 

d. Age 

e. Height 

f. Weight 

g. Build 

h. Hair 

i. Eyes 

j. Complexion 
k Occupation 

l . Nativity 

m. Beard 

n. Dress 

o. Marks 

3. Modus operandi 
HI. Results 

A. Analysis 

“This outline has been adapted from lecture notes supplied by William A. Wilt- 
berger, Director, Police School, San Jose State College. 

“A discussion of the method of filing descriptions of lost and stolen property is 
found on pages 190- 193. 
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B. Conclusions 

C. Recommendations 

IV. Disposition; Tcmp)orary oi Final 

A. Property 

B. Persons: suspects, prisoners, injured 

C. Case 

V. Final Interview with Complainant 


PERSONS WANTED 

Information on persons who arc wanted by the police must be recorded 
in the case and also on squad room arch files or clip boards as a notice to 
ofTiccrs. A persons wanted form, such as Form 12, is desirable in all but 
the very smallest departments. It is made in duplicate, or triplicate, the 
original being sent to the records division for filing with the case and the 
copy being placed on a “Persons Wanted” file in the .squad room. If a 
triplicate copy is made, it is for the use of the detective division. The ap- 
proval of a commanding officer should be obtained before the persons 
wanted form is posted. 

PROPEREY CiON'EROL RECORDS 

The police are custodians of recovered and found property, evidence, and 
personal property which comes into their po.s.ses.sion. The care of this 
property and its return to its lawful owner are responsibilities which must 
be discharged with a complete appreciation of the importance of the obli- 
gation. Police integrity may be que.stioncd if found, recovered, and personal 
property is improperly cared for. Becau.se of the implications in any irregu- 
larity or even carelessness in the handling and care of property, it is impor- 
tant that the police department follow a procedure that will : ( i ) establLsh 
the chain of possession ; ( 2 ) prevent unauthorized or inadvertent release or 
loss; {3) establi.sh responsibility for relea.se; (<j) indicate property in the 
department’s possession and its location and assure its return to the lawful 
owner; (5) identify such property; (6) place responsibility for its care. 

The custody of any particular piece of property must be the responsibility 
of only one person. This principle does not mean that one person is respon- 
sible for all property or that one person must have physical custody of all 
property. Property and evidence are usually in the custody of the property 
clerk, but the custody of certain types, .such as evidence for the police lab- 
oratory and evidence seized by the vice division, may be the responsibility 
of other individuals. 

Property may be brought in at any hour of the day or night. If respon- 
sibility for the custody of a certain type of property is to be placed in one 
person who works only during certain hours, arrangements must be made 
to care for any brought in when he is off duty. The officer who brings in 
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PROPERTY INDEX 

Ta(? No. 81 Bin No. CASE NO. 

J*h. Ev. ( ) Per. Prop. ( ) Found Prop. ( ) 

Rpc. Goodti ( I 
ISumher of Pieren: 

Dphrriplion of fVoprrt\ : 


o 


No. 81 


N«mr of O^vnrr: 

Address : 

(Jiiimpd l)\ Ovirirr: Dair 
Sold at Aiiriion: Dnio 

Offirrr’ I)a!«‘ Hour 


Bin No. . CASE NO. 
Niinilier of Pieceh: 


PROPERTY RECORD 

ol 

Tup No. Bin No. ( ASE NO. 

l’h)8irul Ev. ( ) IVri-nniil I’roji. ( I EoutiH Prop. ( I Rorovcrcd Goods ( > 

Name of Ownor Aildrcss 

Dosrription of Propcrh : 


NurnbiT of Pieces: 

Officer: Date Hour 


Form 13 Propf.rty Record {8"x8") 

(The Property Record me.rsures 8"x')"; the Property Index card, V'x3"; the tag, 3"x3".) 


the property delivers it to any one of several persons, depending upon the 
procedure established in the department. In spite of the differences in pro- 
cedure in handling, routing, and storing such property the fundamentals 
are alike, and the same fundamental records are needed in all systems. 

The Property Record 

A property record, such as Form 13, used in conjunction with a ledger 
record establishes the chain of possession and fixes responsibility for the 
care of property. The record consists of three parts; an 8"x5" tag to be 
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filed with the case, a 5"x3" prop>crty index card, and a tag 3"x3" to be 
attached to the property. 

The property record is used whenever the department receives property 
of any kind except property that it owns and prisoner’s property of a size 
to fit into a prisoner's property envelope. The property record or tag is filled 
in completely by the officer who brings in the property. He delivers the prop- 
erty with the entire tag intact to the person designated to receive it, and 
at the time of delivery enters in a ledger kept for this purpose a brief dc- 
sc ripion of the property, the tag numl>er, and his initials. The property, 
with the tag attached by string or wire (rubber bands arc not to be u.sed), 
is retained in the possession of the person receiving it until he is relieved. 
.\t that time, the relie\’ing officer checks the property he receives against 
the entries in the ledger and signs his name immediately below the la.st entry 
as cN’idencc that he has received the property listed above. \ like procedure 
is followed in ca.se of other clianges in custody until the property clerk 
leports for duty and takes pos.se.ssion of all of the property on hantl, check- 
ing it against the entries and signing the ledger in acknowledgment of 
receipt. 

.■\ single property record is n.sed for all property on a case turned in at 
any one time, regardless of the number of pieces. If there is more than one 
piece or bundle, the property record, on which the number of pieces is indi- 
cated, is attached to f)ne piece and the others arc marked by .shipping tags 
bearing the property record number. 

I’he property clerk stores the property, noting the bin number on all 
three sections of the tag. He sends the property record to the records 

division where it is filed with the ca.se. The 5”x3" property index is filed 
according to the tag number or according to c la.s.s or description. This file 
serves as an inventory' of the property on hand. The name of the owner is 
indexed in the records division so that the property may be readily located 
if the name is known. Index cards on found property whose (Ownership has 
not been established are made for the stolen property, the number, and the 
in.scription files in order that attention may be c alled to the possession of 
the property should the article be reported lost or stolen at a later date. 
Index cards and files are dc.scribed and their use explained in Chapter 8. 

.See pages 176-194.) 

Physical Evidence 

The possible need of establishing in court the chain of po.s.scssion of 
physical evidence by the te.stimony of each person who at any time may have 
had custody of it necessitates special attention to this type of property, espe- 
cially that intended for the police laboratory. It is desirable that as few 
persons as possible should have had possession of any piece of evidence. 
There is then lc.ss chance that the property may be lost, damaged by careless 
handling, or altered by willful tampering; fewer persons are subjected to 
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the inconvenience and loss of time involved in a court appearance; and there 
is less chance that doubt regarding the authenticity of the evidence will be 
raised in the minds of the jury. 

Physical evidence for the police laboratory may be given directly into 
the custody of the laboratory technician by the officer who first gains pos- 
se.ssion of it by placing the property in one of a series of lockers or cabinets 
equipped with a lock, such as a padlock, which may be snapped shut. Once 
a cabinet has property locked in it, it cannot be used for additional evidence 
until emptied by the laboratory technician, who possesses the only key. Con- 
sequently a sufficient number of lockers of a suitable variety of sizes must be 
provided to accommodate all evidence which may be brought in over night, 
or over a weekend in the event the laboratory staff is off duty on Sunday. 
Fewer lockers are required in departments which a.s.sign the responsibility 
of handling physical evidence to one or more special investigators'^ on each 
shift. Each special investigator may be assigned, for his exclusive use, a 
locker with an individual key, a duplicate of which is in the possession of the 
laboratory technician. 

A property record is prepared by the officer who gains possession of anv 
physical evident c whic h deserves laboratory examination, and is placed with 
the evidence in the cabinet. The property record is handled by the labora- 
tory technician in the same way that it is handled by the property clerk. 

The Custody of Automohilcs 

The custody of automobiles constitutes a special problem. Police depart- 
ments arc .sometimes accused of picking up automobiles left on the street 
and holding them for a reward or for an unnecessarily long time in order 
to run up storage charges, and they are even accused of trying to steal them. 
An inadvertent error on the part of the police which results in informing a 
citizen that they do not have possession of his automobile, when in fact 
they do, mav serve to confirm these suspicions in the public mind. The 
police mu.st therefore exercise great care in controlling automobiles in their 
custody. The procedure outlined is intended to minimize the chance of 
oversight or error in the control of automobiles. 

Automobiles in police custody may be stored either in the police garage 
or in a public garage. Receipt of the vehicle by the garage is indicated by 
filling in a tag or a receipt, such as Form 14, which controls the automobile 
while in the garage, i.e., it is not released except on presentation of this tag 
or receipt. The form has spaces for entering the motor and license number 
of the vehicle, the name of the registered owner, the date the car Is taken 
in possession and the location, and the name of the officer. This receipt Is 
obtained by the officer delivering the vehicle to the garage authority, usually 
the operator of the tow car that brings the car from the street into the garage. 

’T)on J. Finnfy, “Police Duties at Crime Scenes,’’ Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Jul\- August, Scptcmber-Octobcr, 1936, pp. 231-48; 412-41. 
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The officer delivers the car receipt to headquarters as though it were the 
^ehicle itself, using a property record card and making an entry in the 
ledger. The property clerk makes a salmon colored index card (sec page 
190) in duplicate, the original (auto reference card. Form 47]) for the 
stolen car file and the duplicate for the detective assigned to automobile 
thefts, and then files the car receipts. 


RECEIPT FOR CAR 

CASK NO. 

Owner’s name 
Received at (location) 

A.M. 

Date Hour c.M. Officer 

Make . T»fic ^ car model 

Motor No. License No. 

Accessories 

To be stored at (iarage, Addrc«s 

Towed in by tddress 

Received by 

( Front ) 


Condition 


Circumstances 


This car to be delivered to 
released on payment of all 


Signature of party 
charges against same. 



By 

Properly Clerk 


to whom car is to be 


(Reverse) 

Form 14. Auto Receipt (From Garage) (5"x:r) 
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On receipt of this card, the detective personally checks the motor number 
of the vehicle and reports any error. He then checks the automobile against 
his list of local stolen cars to determine whether it has been reported stolen. 
This procedure is double checked when the original salmon colored card 
is filed in the stolen car file. 

The property clerk inspects his file of car receipts each day, and every 
seven days he prepares a report in duplicate on each car .still in his posses- 
sion. The original he sends to the follow-up officer as a double check against 
this officer inadvenently overlooking possession of the car by the depart- 
ment. The duplicate is filed with the car receipt as evidence that he htis 
.sent the report to the follow-up officer 

Personal property in an automobile placed in storage by the police is 
delivered to headquarters and is handled as any other property so delivered 
A notation is made on the automobile tag in order to inform the property 
clerk of the other property when he releases the car. The two property 
record cards are stapled together in the case. 

Release of Property 

No property should be released from the pos.scssion of the police without 
obtaining a receipt. The release of property involves the following steps- 
( I ) the approval of the release by someone in authority, (2) the identifica- 
tion of the property bv the property clerk, (3) the identification of the 
person to whom the property is to be relca.scd; (4) an acknowledgment of 
receipt of the property; (5) a notation of the circumstances which lead 


DjIp 

RECEIPT FOR PROPERTY CASE NO. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPERTY TO BE RELEASED 

Tag No. 

Bin No. Value $ 

ReleaM to 

Address 

Released by 

Prop. Clk. Dale Officer ordering release 

Above-dehcribed properl> received. Signature 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF RELEASE 


Form 15 REcriPT for Property (8"x5") 
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to the release. These requirements are met through the use of a combination 
order for relea.se and receipt for property, such as Form 15. The officer 
ordering the release identifies the property by listing the case, tag, and bin 
numbers and entering a description of the property; he requires the person 
to whom the projjerty is to be relea.sed to sign his name and address in the 
.spaces indicated in order that the property clerk may identify him by his 
.signature when he signs for receiving the property. The property clerk 
indicates that the property has been relea.sed by signing hi.s name and the 
date and he then forwards the receipt to the records division to be filed with 
the ca.se. He refilcs the property index card in a dead file. 

.\UXIL 1 ARY REPORTS 

Correspondence, photographs, and polygraph and laboratory reports arc 
examples of other records which relate to ra.ses being iincstigatcd. These 
records must be brought to the attention of the investigating officers anti 
pre.scrved by filing with all other material pertinent to the case. 

i.oTTCSpondence 

.Ml correspondence relating to the ta.se bears the ca.se number, and the 
original incoming letters and copies of outgoing correspondence arc filed 
with the case. Department letterheads should provide a space for the case 
number in the upper right corner. Incoming corre.spondcnec .should be 
initialed by the officer assigned to the ca.se tis an indication that he has noted 
its contents. The filing of correspondence which tloes not relate to cases 
is destribed on pages 1 71- 172. 

Photographs 

.\ careful examination of the scene of crimes and accidents should be 
made in order to discover and record any evidence that may be useful in 
the solution of the case. Photography is an important means of recording 
evidence. The skid marks of automobiles, indentations on a car body, and 
other evidences of the point of impact and the path of travel are photo- 
graphed at scenes of accidents. Photographs record the crime scene more 
accurately than can word de.scriptions; sometimes they reveal physical evi- 
dence that was overlooked by the inve.stigating officers. Physical evidence 
found at the scene of a crime usually should be photographed before it is 
picked up or examined. Latent fingerprints, footprints, and tire marks arc 
also photographed. 

The negatives and prints of photographs are filed with the case in a suit- 
able manila envelope.’* and the photographer marks the print for future 

Some departments do not file the negative with the case but establish a negative 
file in the laboratorv in which all negatives relating to rases are arranged according to 
rase number. The establishment of a separate negative file has the advantage of pro- 
viding a safeguard against the loss of both print and negative. 
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identification. The most desirable marking is with a perforation stamp 
which permits the stamping of the negative itself, but care must be taken 
not to destroy any bit of evidence recorded on the negative. The cost, how- 
ever, makes the use of this stamp inadvisable for any but the large depart- 
ments, and for all ordinary purposes a rubber stamp suffices. The stamp 
bears the name of the police department and a space for writing in the 
ca.se number. The photographer stamps the envelope which encloses the 
prints and negatives as well as the back of each print. The envelope is 
routed through the investigating officer for inspection ; his initials indicate 
that he has examined the contents. A copy of photographs of latent finger- 
prints is sent to the fingerprint clerk. 

Daily Polygraph Refwrt 

Polygraph reports are useful in summarizing and supervising the work of 
the operator of the polygraph { lie detector ) . They are prepared daily and 
provide a .summary of c ases examined They are initialed by the command- 
ing officer of the division before they are filed in the records office. The 
operator also submits the rc.sults of his individual examinations in duplicate 
on a regular investig.ition report I’he original is filed with the case and 
the duplicate with the division which requested the service. 

Polyol am Envelope 

A polygram envelope selves two purpexses (A manila envelope eight 
inches wide and five inches high, opening at the end and printed on the 


Name Dale Pehprnph examination No. 

Aclclresh Ape Sex Color CASE NO. 

Crime eharpecl 
Police record 

QiieHtioned before examination 
Questioned on pol>prapli 
Confession followinp polygraph 
Other crimes admitted 
Properly recovered 
Subject reaction 


Remarks 

Pleaded guilty : Same Less 
Result of trial 

Operator 


Form 16. Outside of Polygram Envelope (8"x5") 
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face with spaces for inserting information, as shown in I'orm 16, is suitable. ) 

It is useful for protecting and filing the polygram and it facilitates the prep- 
aration of a monthly summ^l^y. The information recorded on the outside 
of the polygram envelope parallels the information contained in the monthly 
report. (See Table 23, Appendix D.) The summary is made merely by 
tabulating the facts listed on the outside of each envelope for the current 
month. 

Polygrams on the same person and on the same case arc filed together 
in a polygram envelope in the polygraph operator's quarters according to 
ihc case number. There is no object in filing the polygram with the case 
because its interpretation may not be left to officers inexperienced in such 
work. It is also desirable to have the polygrams filed together for future 
reference and research. 

Laboratory Report on the Examination of Eindence 

Police departments which have a crime laboratory and the full-time serv- 
ices of a laboratory technician find some special forms useful in reporting 
the results of laboratory examinations, in supervising the technician, and in 
summarizing his work. Physical evidence found at the scene of a crime is 
sent to the police laboratory for examination, following examination, the 
technician picpares a laboratory report, such as Form 17. A report sub- 
mitted by the department’s technician or by another laboratory is inspected 
by the investigating officer, usually a detective, and should bear his initials 
before being filed with the case. In addition, the laboratory technician 
maintains a ledger in which he enters a description of all evidence that he 
has examined, the nature of the examination, and the results obtained. 
J'his ledger is used in summarizing the data for the monthly report. 

A daily laboratory report, in which is recorded the time spent in exam- 
ining physical evidence and performing other routine duties, may be used 
in supervising the work of the laboratory technician. The report is sub- 
mitted at the end of each tour of duty to the commanding officer of the 
division who initials and forwards it to the records office for filing in the 
daily laboratory file. 

THE CASE 

All the reports and other data relating to a single case are filed together 
in a case file. Some cases in their completed form will consist of nothing 
more than the case sheet and an investigation report which disposes of the 
.asc on the day it originated. Others involve investigations that run for 
days, and in some iastances months, during which time investigation reports 
and many of the forms that have been discussed will be submitted. As 
these reports are received by the records division, they will be subjected to 
four procedures: 

1 . Hook-up. Each report or other paper relating to the case is attached 
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LABORATORY REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF EVIDENCE 

Dale CASE NO. 


Victim 

OeacriplioD of evidence. 


Condition of evidence: 

Properly handled? Explain. 

Resnlta of examination: Nejiative 

EXAMINATIONS MADE 

Firearm: Yes No Test liullet: Aes 
Compared with 


Identified: Yes 

Numbers: Legible Not legible 

Heat 
Results 
Identified as 

Latent Prints: Yes No 

Treatment: Powder 
Photographed 

Microaeope: Yes No 

Kind 

Photographed. Aes 


Identifying marks: 


No 


Positive 

DATE 

Shell case Acs No 


No 


Treatment. Acid 


I egilile 
Sliver nitrate 
f.ifted 

Foreign suhstame found 


Not legible 
Iodine Other 


Light test' Ultra-violet; Acs 

Casts: Yes No 

Chemical analysis; Negative 
Poisons 

Kat tested: Aes 
Chcmiially tested' ^es 
Identified as 
Blood tested: Aes 
Human 

Diphenylamine test fur nitrate 
Negative 

Other analyses made: 

Results 


No 

Retained: Aes 

No 

Results 


Identihed as 


Positive 

No 

Results 

No 

No 

Results. Negative 
Animal 

A es 

No 


Positive 


No 


Attention Officer 


I Signed I 

Date 


Hour 


Form 17 LAcoRATORy Report on Examination of Evidence (8/2 "xll" or 8"xl0") 
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10 the case sheet in the order of its receipt. This process of sorting the various 
records relating to cases and attaching them to their proper case sheets is 
known as “hooking up.” Items attached arc numbered in sequence by the 
clerk in the upper left comer, so that they nuy be kept in regular order. 

2. Index. Each item as it is attached to the case is inspected for the 
names of persons and the numbers, monograms, and other descriptions of 
stolen and lost property, which are indexed. A failure to index such data 
limits the value of police records. 

3. Follow-up. Before the case is filed it is inspected by a follow-up officer 
in order to determine whether it has been disposed of. In the event it has 
not, a follow-up card is made in order to assure future inspection. 

4. File. In a very small department the case may be held in a pending 
file until finally disposed of. Usually, however, it will be placed immediately 
in its permanent file, from which it is withdrawn by the follow-up officer 
and others for purposes of inspection. The case is not placed in the case file, 
however, until the case .sheet is stamped “Indexed” by the index or hook-up 
clerk and until it bears the follow-up officer’s stamp. 

The.se four procedures will be discussed more fully in Chapter 8. 

T he Case File 

The cases are filed according to case number and without regard to classi- 
fication. It is advisable, in order to conserve space, to have only enough 
ca.se file cabinets in the main records office to accommodate the cases for 
the past two years. Inexpensive transfer cases or cartons, kept in a con- 
veniently located storage room for old records, may be used for filing older 
ca.ses. 

All filing cabinets used for cases should be of the same make in order 
that the drawers may be interchanged. Pending filing by the one clerk who 
is assigned this responsibility, “cases out of file,” arranged in the order of 
their case numbers, are placed in the top drawer of the cabinet nearest the 
information counter. New cases which have not yet been indexed or in- 
spected by the follow-up officers are also kept in thus drawer. The drawer 
immediately below this one is used for the current cases which have been 
indexed and inspected and which arc arranged in numerical order, with 
the most recent number placed at the front of the file. As this drawer is filled, 
the last drawer in the last file (the one containing the oldest cases in the 
records office) is removed and the contents placed in storage. The drawer 
next above it Ls then irtserted in its place, and each drawer ( except the first 
V hich remains stationary ) is in turn moved one space down in the cabinets 
until the drawer containing the current indexed cases is lowered into posi- 
tion one drawer space removed from the first drawer. The empty drawer, 
which contained the old cases which were put in storage, is then placed in 
position just below the “out-of-file” drawer, to receive the current cases as 
indexed and inspected. 
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Form 18 Specml Sermcf Report ^8"xj 
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RECORDS OF MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 

Police departments perform a variety of services which do not relate to 
recorded complaints. Some of these must be recorded if a follow-up control 
is to be exercised. The nature of others makes necessary the use of some 
special records. 

Special Service Reports 

Many incidents observed by officers on patrol are of interest to other 
police units, to other city departments, or to utility and other private or 
semiprivate organizations and should be reported. A special service report, 
such as Form i8, properly filled in, assures notice to the interested agency. 
It also serves as a reminder to the patrol officer that he should be alert for 
any of the conditions listed on the form. 

A patrol officer, upon discovering an irregularity which is listed on the 
special service report, fills in the report and takes such immediate action as 
conditions dictate. When po.ssible, he notifies the interested agency by tele- 
phone at the time. At night, however, many of the agencies involved will 
be closed; in such ca.scs the officer indicates on the form that the records 
clerk is to notify the agency. He checks the condition on the report, lists 
the pertinent information, notes the action he has taken, and sends the 
report to the records division at the end of his tour of duty. A clerk tele- 
phones the information to the proper agency and places the report in a file 
under the name of the patrol officer. It is not deemed necessary to follow 
up on such reports, nor advisable when they involve some other city de- 
partment. 

Store Reports 

Store reports, such as Form 19, serve a number of purposes, (i) They 
cause the patrol officer to make periodic contacts with businessmen on their 
beat. Policemen arc sometimes diffident about making such contacts, yet 
good public relations demand that the businessmen of the community be 
acquainted with the police. ( 2 ) They assure a periodic inspection of every 
commercial establishment in the city for the purpose of detecting and 
causing to be corrected such police hazards as improperly secured or barred 
doors, windows, and skylights ; improper or inadequate interior and exterior 
lighting; safes and other valuables in a position where the patrolman is 
unable to see them easily from a window; and improper handling of cash, 
either when left on the premises at night or when being transported to a 
bank for deposit. (3) They provide the residence addresses and telephone 
numbers of the proprietor and his assistant for emergency use. 

Store reports on each commercial building newly occupied are prepared 
by patrolmen on the evening tour of duty. They are initialed by the com- 
manding officer before being forwarded to the records division for filing. 
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but not until recommendations made by the officer to the proprietor arc 
followed. In the event the proprietor is unwilling to comply with the recom- 
mendations, the store report is referred to the patrol sergeant who discusses 
the matter with the merchant. If the proprietor fails to comply with the 
sergeant’s request, notation is made on the reverse of the store report and it 
is forwarded to the records division. 

Store reports are filed according to street number under the names of 
streets arranged alphabetically. The store report file is kept in a location 
convenient to the dispatcher, in order that he may u.se information regard- 
ing the proprietor or his assi.stants in ca.se of emergency regardless of the 
hour. 

Store reports are continuously checked for c urrent information in order 
to provide contacts with the merchant and a frequent check on the security 
of the establishment. 7 'he check on .store reports is made by the patrol 
officers on duty during the daytime. Each patrolman is given each day a 
sufficient number of reports cm .stores in his district so that each .store may 
be checked every six months. He calls on the proprietor and makes the 
usual check of the prcini.ses, indic ating the accomplishment of this act by 
initials and dates and recording on the re\’erse of the report any action 
taken. In the event he finds that the .store is oc cupied by a new proprietor, 
he prepares a new store report. 

At the end of his tour of duty, the store reports are forwarded to the 
rceords division where they are checked against a list of those issued. A 
paper clip is attached to each report returned as an indication that it has 
been checked, and it is then filed. When all of the store reports have paper 
clips attached, the inspection is complete, the paper clips arc removed, and 
the process is begun again. 

Vacation Home Reports 

Many departments in.spect homes left vacant while the occupants are out 
of town on vacation. This service docs not include inspection of unoccupied 
houses for sale or for rent. Citizens appreciate this service, which thus, in 
addition to deterring crime, builds a sound relationship with the public. 
Departments usually inform their citizens of this service by newspaper 
notices, radio broadcasts, and department publications. 

The preparation of a vacation home report, such as Form 20, is the re- 
sponsibility of the complaint clerk. In the event the citizen notifies some 
other member of the department regarding his desire to have his home 
inspected by the police during his absence, information in sufficient detail 
to permit the preparation of the vacation home report is forwarded to the 
complaint clerk on a department memo. 

The report is prepared in triplicate. One copy is filed by the follow-up 
officer under the date of expected return and the other two are placed in 
a file subdivided according to the beats on the two night shifts. This file is 
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VACATION HOME REPORT 

Dale of Departure Return 

.'Vame 

Addres'' 

Reported by 
\ddre^s 

Reported to Date 

In enierf!enrv, notif\ 

Addrebs 

l orwarding address 

(Cheeked with officer 1)> sergeant 

Ifilertiewed In sergeant, second platoon 


Form 20 Vacation Homv Ri port {')",\'F') 

kept b> the complaint clerk for his own tonvenicnce and that of the paliol 
sergeant.s. The information as to vacation homes is noted on the daily 
hulletin and patrol officers record in their notebooks the homes within their 
tiistricts, 

Bi(yclf and Propeity Registration 

Bicycle registration, which cuts down the number of bicycles lost and 
stolen, may be voluntary or compulsory. Compulsory registration is usually 
supported by a license fee whereas voluntary regi-slration is without cost 
to the onner. Bicycle registration provides an important contact with the 
'hddren of the community, and affords an opportunity to provide instruc- 
tion in safe riding practices. 

\^oluntary registration is urged by the police through the press, by radio, 
.ind at public meetings, and cards, such as Form 2 1 , are distributed through 
the schools and bicycle dealers. Compulsory registration is accomplished by 
ordinance. On receipt of the registration card, an index card of distinctive 
color is made bearing the bicycle serial number. This card is filed in a 
number file. The bicycle registration card is filed in the general alphabetical 
1 .dex file under the name of the owner. If a bicycle is lost or stolen, the 
police have the number and description on file; in the event they pick up a 
bicycle, the ownership may be established by checking through the number 
file. 

Cards for registering personal property identifiable by serial number or 
inscription serve a like purpose and are handled in the same way as bicycle 
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BICYCLE REGISTRATION 

Name Age 

Name Uni Name Middle Initial 

Address Dale 

School attended 
Parents name 
Make of biryclp 

Color Size 

Serial number 
Bought from 

Boy’s □ Girl’s □ Tires. Balloon □ Single □ Original paint □ 
Kcpuinl Q t ouster brake □ Stiff hub □ Single bar Q Double bar □ 
REGISTER YOUR BlCACl.E 

This information vill assist in its recovery if lost or stolen. The serial number 
must be included. Send this card to 

THE POLK.E DEPARTMENT 

< Name of City I 


Form 21 Bicycii Ripori 

registration cards Property registration cards are distributed at public 
meetings, and the public is informed of the servite through the press and 
by radio. 

License Control 

Police departments are frequently required to investigate and examine 
applicants for certain types of licenses and to supervise the operations of 
licensed persons and places. These police duties are usually the respon- 
sibility of the police unit whose function corresponds most closely to the 
task. The procedure used in checking store reports may be adapted for 
u.se in assuring periodic inspection. I’he licen.ses arc filed alphabetically 
unless they are for an e.stablished place of business (such as dance halls or 
liquor establishments), when they are filed geographically. In addition to 
the license file, provision is made for filing applications which have been 
rejected, and licenses which have been cither revoked or suspended. The 
department should maintain separate files for each of these classes of 
licenses. 

DEPARTMENTAL MEMOS 

A departmental memorandum provides a convenient means for written 
communication between officers of the department regarding matters the 
reporting of which is not provided for on some other form. All orders and 
instructions, and most suggestions, requests, and items of information should 
be transmitted in writing rather than orally. A written report often pre- 
vents misunderstanding at the outset, and as a permanent record may be 
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referred to in the event of question or doubt. Memo pads arc 8"x5", and 
the following heading is mimeographed or printed on each sheet : 

MEMORANDUM 

To: Date: From: 

Some departments include at the bottom of the memo the notation ; “An 
OR.AL message wastes your time and the time of the other person. PUT 
IT IN WRITING.” 

The departmental memo is useful in supervising and controlling ofTuers 
assigned to inspcctional duties. The supervisor of dance halls may use them 
in the preparation of daily reports. I’his memo will show the hours spent 
in each place, the conditions found, and the action taken. Departmental 
memos are also useful in recording training data: scores made at target 
practice and in examinations, class attendance, and training given. 7 ’he 
information contained in such reports is recorded in the personnel files and 
is regularly summarized. 

Departmental memos are placed in the mail box of the unit for which 
they are intended. Upon receipt the officer to whom a memo is directed 
initials it to indicate he has noted its contents and places it in the records 
division mail box. In the records division memos are arranged in a file in 
chronological order behind the names of the officers who wrote them. A 
follow-up control over departmental memos prepared by commanding 
officers may be provided by forwarding a duplicate copy to the follow-up 
officer or to a secretary. If at the end of a reasonable time an inspection of 
the departmental memo files reveals that the original has not been properly 
disposed of, the duplicate is referred to the writer. 

Department memos may be used for purpo.ses that justify filing according 
to subject matter. These reports are identified by descriptive words in the 
upper left corner. For example, when it is desired to include a note on the 
daily bulletin for the information of the rest of the force but of insufficient 
importance to justify a general or special order, a report is prepared on a 
department memo form. It may be prepared by any officer, but it must be 
initialed by a commanding officer as a mark of his approval before being 
run on the daily bulletin. Such memos are arranged chronologically in a 
separate records office file. 

Whenever a speech is made by a member of the department a note indi- 
cating the subject matter, the place or group addrcs.sed, and the date is 
made on a departmental memo which is then filed under the name of the 
officer giving the address. A visitor’s report on a memo form is used by 
departments whose public relations program includes invitations to visit 
police headquarters. These reports are prepared by the officers who serve 
as guides, and are filed in chronological order without reference to the 
names of the officers submitting them. 
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CHARGE-OUT SLIPS 

A charge-out slip (of the same dimensions as the case sheet and with 
columns for: date delivered, delivered to, and date returned) is used as a 
receipt for a case or any number of items (such as a warrant) from a case. 
It is filed in place of the case or the item of the case; on the return of the 
record, it remains in the file cis a permanent record of the transaction. 

Blank or printed cards .^"x3" in size may be used as charge-out slips for 
all other records. They arc filed in a separate drawer and are destroyed as 
the records arc returned. Frequent check of the slips on file against the 
records listed is necessary to keep the file properly cleared. 
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records relating to persons arrested 

A rrest of the criminal may clear the ease, but police responsibility b> 
no means ends there. Apprehension imposes additional duties, the 
performance of which is facilitated by a system of records whii h 
I elate specifically to persons arrested. Records procedures aid in the control 
of the prisoner and his property and a.ssure a check on his identity and on 
his appearance in court. 

By registcrinp: information regarding the person arrested, the nature of 
the charge, and the circumstances of the arre.st and release, arrest records 
answer such pertinent questions as who was arrested; when, where, and 
vchv the person was arrested; what officer made the arrest; and how the 
arrest was made They provide a control over the custody of the prisoner 
bv assuring an entry on the daily bulletin so that all officers may know of 
the arrest; a notice to the court clerk regarding the charge and the trial date; 
adequate control o\'cr the privileges of bail and communictition with out- 
side persons pcnciing investigation; rein.statemcnt of thc.se privileges at the 
(onclusion of the investigation or when the need for restrictions has ended; 
knowledge of and information concerning persons in jail; a .search of police, 
records, before release, in order to determine if the pri.soner is wanted; and 
release only by authorized persons. 

Records relating to the arre.stcd person al.so accomplish other purposes. 
The prosecutor is provided with information u.seful to him; the time ac- 
tually served by convicted pri.soners is established; in the event of injury 
to a prisoner, information regarding the circumstances, extent, and treat- 
ment is provided; in some instances records result in notification to the 
health department regarding cases of .suspected venereal infection ; a record 
is made of the prisoner’s property and a receipt is given to him; control is 
excrcLsed over cash fines and bail accepted by the police. While these 
operations are essential in small as well as large departments, the use of 
snecial forms is imperative in only the larger ones. 

RECORDING THE ARREST 

Information regarding the offender, the charge, and the circumstances 
of arrest is recorded before the prisoner is locked in jail or released on bond. 
The act of recording these items is called “booking” the prisoner, and in 
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Form 22 Record of Arrest (White) 
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this manual the person who performs this task is called the “bookin(j 
officer,” regardless of his other duties. 

The booking information is recorded in one of two ways: in a bound 
book called a blotter, or on an individual card or sheet for eath prisoner. 
An individual record of arrest card or sheet, such as Form 22, has a number 
of advantages. In the first place, it may be typed, and is thus more legible. 
■Second, a duplicate copy may l)e made to provide information to the court 
clerk for the preparation of his docket and to the records division on the 
disposition of the case. Third, maximum flexibility is obtained. The arrest 
( ard may be sent to the records office for a check to ascertain if the subject 
is wanted. It may be filed in a jail file .so long as the subject is in cu.stody, 
and thus .serve as a jail register. Following release from jail, the record of 
arrest may be placed in a pending file in the records office until the end of 
the month, when it may be used in tabulating information for the monthly 
report. 

In preparing the arrest record it is important that the full name of the 
pri.soncr be entered, although it is .sometimes difficult to obtain. The pri.s- 
oner may be in an antagoni.stic mood because of drink or resentment and 
it may be necessary to obtain information regarding his identity from his 
personal effects. 

The arrest record V)ears an arrest number. I'he number series for arrests 
starts on the first day of the year and runs consecuti\’ely and continuously 
to tiie end of the year, at which time a new series starting with number one 
is inaugurated. A numbering machine is used for inserting the arrest num- 
ber on the arre.st form for the .same rea.sons that such a stamp is u.scd in 
recording the number on the case sheet. To avoid confusing the two 
machines, handles and inks of distinctive color should be used. The use of a 
numbering machine for arrest records is preferable to having the forms 
numbered consecutively at the time of printing, since some forms will be 
destroyed in the procc.ss of preparation, some will become soiled and other- 
\vi.se damaged, and requests for sample forms will disrupt the number 
sequence. When a numbering machine is used, the number of the last form 
is the number of arrests made for the year to date. 

The record of arrest card has holes punched near the bottom for binding 
together by month, to a.ssure a chronological file of arrests with a minimum 
chance of loss. 

Information to Be Recorded 

The following are es.sential data to be entered on a record of arrest form : 

( I ) the full name and address of the person arrested; (2 ) the date and hour 
of arrest: (3) the place of arrest; (4) the rea.son of arrest — the charge made 
against the offender — space being provided for additions to or modifications 
of the original charge so that the formal charge may be inserted at the 
conclusion of the inve-stigation ; (5) the name of the officer making the 
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arrest ; ( 6 ) the manner in which the arrest was made — on sight, by warrant, 
or by what other authority; (7) the circumstances of release or delivery — 
who authorized it, the date and hour, and to whom delivered if to another 
authority; (8) the arrest number; and (9) the case number. 

In addition to these essential facts, the arrest record should contain space 
for a number of additional items of information: (i) sociological and 
identifying information : nativity, race, sex, age, length of time in the 
county, the slate, and the United .Slates, marital status, and occupation;’ 

(2) information regarding the condition of the prisoner, especially as to 
whether he has been drinking; ( 3) the name of the officer who booked the 
pri.soncr and the name of the officer who entered information regarding 
the arre.st on the daily bulletin; (4) information regarding any previous 
record, indicating (a) that a search has been made of the general index file, 
the nature of the previous record discovered, and to whom reported and 
(b) who fingerprinted the subject, who searched the fingerprint file, the 
nature of the previous record found there, and to whom reported; and 

(3) the fact that the court clerk has been notified of any change of charge 
and of the trial date, whether he was notified by telephone or by written 
report, who notified him, and the date and hour of the.se notifications. 

Routing and Filing the Record 

Immediately on preparation of the record of arre.st, three things are done. 
First, the arrest record is sent to the complaint clerk for the preparation of 
a ca.se in the ex’cnt of arrests on .sight where no previous case exists. Second, 
the arrest record is then .sent to the records office for a search of the genera! 
alphabetical index file in order to determine if the prisoner is wanted on 
.some other case. Notations of the finding are made on the record, and in 
the event the prisoner is wanted the clerk who makes the search notifies the 
booking officer of that fact. Third, the arre.st record is then placed in the 
jail file. When the fingerprint file has been searched, entries are made to 
indicate whether the prisoner has a previous fingerprint record and whether 
he is wanted. 

The jail file of arrest records, arranged alphabetically, serves as a jail 
register. Information regarding any prisoner in custody is thus immediately 
available. The file is kept at the booking counter or other location con- 
venient for examination when inquiries are made. It is under the direct 
supervision of the booking officer in order that changes in the charge and 
other entries regarding the control of the prisoner may be made and in 
order that the file may be cleared when the prisoner is released. 

Immediately on relea.se of the prisoner, either by the police or by the court, 
the arre.st record is forwarded to the records division where it is filed accord- 

'Frequentlv, some identifying description of the prisoner is included in the record 
of arrest, such as; height, weight, build, complexion, hair color, eve color, and, in some 
departments, the print of a designated finger. However, experience does not show 
that such identifying information is essential. 
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Form 2i Noticf of Arrfst \nfi Di-^position (8 \ ) ) (Blue) 
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ing to arrest number in a pending file. After the tabulations for the monthly 
report have been made, the arrest records are placed in the record of arrest 
file; when the records for a month are complete, they are bound together 
to prevent los.s. 

RECIORD.S ON I*OLICE COl'RT CASES 

Provision must be made for obtaining and recording the court disposition 
of each arrest. When the record of arrest is .sent to the records office, it 
shows the circumstances of release of the prisoner from jail but not the court 
disposition, bccau.se usually the case will not >ct have been tried. 

The procedure that will be used to record the court disposition will vary 
according to the court in which the case is tried. Merst of the prisoners 
arrested by the municipal police are charged with the \'iolation of city 
ordinances and are tried in a municipal police court. Those charged with 
the violation of state and federal laws are usually held in the city jail pend- 
ing the Issuance of a warrant, after whicdi they arc placed in the county jail 
pending trial in some other court. Some prisoners are held by the municipal 
police for the authorities of another jurisdic tion. A combination of these 
circumstances may prcs ail in some cases. 

Notice of Arrest and Disposition 

In police court cases information must be provided for the preparation 
of the court docket, the dispo.sition of the cases in court must be recorded 
for notice to the police department, and information regarding the disposi- 
tions must be tabulated for the monthly report. Disposition sheets, such as 
Form 23, accomplish the.se three purpo.scs. They arc not needed in the 
small department where the police and the court arc so closely coordinated 
that the information for the court docket may be obtained from the jail file 
and the court disposition may be entered directly on the record of arrest. 

The di.sposition sheet is sent immediately" by the booking officer to the 
court clerk who prepares his docket from it.’^ He then places the disposition 
sheet in the docket and on the day the case is scheduled for trial sends it 
with the sheets of all other ca.scs scheduled for that day to the records divi- 
sion for the previous record of the defendant."' When the case is disposed 
of in court, the court clerk enters the dispo.sition on the sheet and forwards 
it to the records office. There it is placed in a pending file after the disposi- 
tion has been entered on the record of arrest, and on the arrest index card. 
(Page 187.) (Operations VI C and D, Appendix C.) At the end of the 
month the disposition sheets are used in tabulating information for the 

’The disposition sheet is not sent immediately in the case of prisoners held for in- 
ve.stigation or internment. (See pages 104-109.) 

’The content of the upper part of the disposition sheet corresponds to the record 
of arrest; it is made as a duplicate of the arrest card at the time of booking the prisoner. 

‘In large departments a daily court list is sent to the records office instead of the 
disposition sheets. 
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monthly report (Table 7, Appendix D), as explained on page 209, and 
they are then filed uith their respective cases. 

Sotice to Court Clerk 

After the police court notice of arrest has been forwarded, the court clerk 
under certain circumstances may need to be given additional information. 

I ) The prisoner may be released without prosecution; (2) he may be hos- 
pitalized, necessitating a postponement of the trial; (3) he may be relea.sed 
tr) some other authority; (4) delay may be caused by action of the health 
department; (5) the prisoner may be held for investigation; (6) there may 
be a modification of the charge ; or ( 7 ) a change may be made in the trial 
date. A notice, such as Form 24, is useful in forwarding this information. ’ 

The notice to the court clerk is executed by the booking officer whenever 
he receives information which alters the booking of the prisoner. .Since the 
booking officer has custody of the records of arrest, any changes in booking 
( Icar through him. Notification to the court clerk by telephone is necessary 
when the time is .short in order that the docket may be corrected in time 
for court, but even though the information is telephoned the notice is 
executed and forwarded so that the record may be complete. On receipt 
of the notice, the court clerk makes the proper notation in his docket and 
staples the notice to the disposition sheet with which it is .sent to the records 
office when the case is finally disposed of. The notice to the court clerk is 
unnecessary except in departments of over 50 men, when the court clerk is 
located in a separate building, or when he is remcned some distance from 
the booking officer. 

Commitment and Order for Release 

When a prisoner is sentenced it is essential to the control of the case that 
a record be made of certain facts relating to his detention and relca.se. The 
recording becomes especially important when the place of detention is sepa- 
rated from the central jail. A commitment and order for relca.se form, such 
as Form 25, is suggested. Spaces are provided to in.sert the name, the charge, 
the date the case was tried, the sentence, the police case number, and the 
court docket number. Facts relating to the service of the sentence must be 
recorded : the date the prisoner was sent to the point of detention, the date 
he was returned, the amount of fine received, the balance due on the fine, 
the circumstances relating to the expiration of his sentence, and the ac tual 
number of days served. Specific information regarding the release must also 
be recorded : the conditions of release, how the order for rclea.se was trans- 
mitted, the date and hour of actual release. 

•TTie records staff of departments which file police court complaints with the case 
whenever the police have been unsuccessful in serving a warrant, as explained on page 
115, use the notice form as a notice to the court clerk to send the complaint to the 
records division for filing. 
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Dale and hour Booking officer 

This notice to be left in court clerk’s box. kept bv him with disposition sheet, and fnr%\arded ^vith it lo records division. 



COMMITMENT AND ORDER FOR RELEASE 

CASE NO. 
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FoR'f 2’) Commitment and Drdfr for Rfliase 
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In all cases where the prisoner is sentenced to serve time, the commit- 
ment and order for release is prepared by the court clerk from the docket as 
soon as the prisoner Ls sentenced. The form is prepared in triplicate, each 
copy being a different color. The original and duplicate copies are sent to 
the booking officer; the triplicate is filed by the court clerk. The original 
follows the prisoner to the point of detention and is kept there until he is 
returned to the central jail or is relca.sed. The duplicate is filed alpha- 
betically at the booking counter, to provide information regarding prisoners 
being held at a removed point of detention. When the duplicate is filed, 
the record of arrc.st is removed from the jail file and is forwarded to the 
records office.® 

Prisoners who ha\'c completed their .sentences are released automatically. 
In all other ca.ses they are released only on order of the booking officer; in 
such cases the duplicate order for relca.se must be signed by the judge. Fol- 
lowing all releases, the original and duplicate copies are sent to the court 
clerk for the purpo.se of obtaining the signature of the judge (or his clerk) 
on the duplicate if it has not been obtained already. The court clerk records 
on the triplicate, which has remained in his file, any information that has 
been added on these forms since he prepared them. The original and 
duplicate arc then sent to the records division to be filed with the case. 

RECiORIXS ON (;ASE.S FOR OTHER CIOURTS 

Cases tried in .state and federal courts present some special problems. 
The greater severity of the offenses tried in these courts and the lack of 
complete coordination between the police and the prosecution (resulting 
from separation by distance, the difference in level of the governmental 
units represented, and the relative infrequency of such pro.secutions as com- 
pared to police court prosecutions) make desirable a brief summary of each 
case in the form of a prosecution report.^ 

Prosecution Report 

The prosecution report (Form 26) is used in cases filed in courts of 
record.® It is prepared immediately after the filing of information or the 
issuance of the warrant” by the detective handling the investigation and 
responsible for the preparation of the case for trial and its presentation in 


“The commitment and order for release forms are also useful in larger departments 
which do not maintain detention quarters for convicted prisoners separate from the 
main jail. Under these circumstances the forms are prepared in duplicate. The 
original is placed in the jail file, from which the record of arrest card is sent to the 
records oflfice, thus making it unnecessary to delay binding the record of arrest forms 
until convicted prisoners have served their sentences. 

’Somewhat comparable to this report is the alcoholic influence report (Form 27), 
although the intoxication report may be used in police court as well. 

‘Ordinarily the prosecution report is used only in cases in which a transcript of the 
proceedings is made. Its use may be expanded, if desired. 

“Some police administrators require the approval of the completed prosecution 
report by the captain of detectives before a warrant may be requested. 
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PROSECUTION REPORT 

Trial Court No. Preliminary Court No. (,AHE NO. 


I Person arrested: 

i Alias; 

Opy of criminal history sheet attached: Yes .. .No 

Dale and time of arrest: 

Vhere arrested: 

Arresting officers: 

Lircumstances of arrest: . . 


! U hat he said when first arrested; .. . 


IJid he sign a written statement ; 

Did he admit the crime orally or in writing: 

Crime committed: 

Vt here committed; 

When committed: 

.Name, address, and telephone of victim: 

Details of crime 


Property stolen; 

(.irciimsiances of recovery and disposition: 


Description of evidence and how marked: 


Disposition of evidence: 

Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of witnesses: 


Immediately on Issuanre of a warrant the detective aanlgncd to the case ahal] flit out thla prosecii- 
I report in quadruplicate and route as follows white original to proaecuting allnrney, yellmv 
' ‘1-iicale to records dlvlsUin; blue triplicate to chief of police, pink quadruplicate lo ilivision rcaiioii- 
sit'le for ilB preparalion. There shall accompany each of these coplea a wltnese report of almiiar colnr 
and headlns: containing on the left the name of each witness and on the right a statement of tes- 
timony to be onered by him The statement of testimony sliali have a two- Inch muTKln at the lef'. 
A* many witness reports as are necessary to contain all of the teHllmony to he offered by all of the 
witnesses snail be used. As additional witnesses or testimony are ublained. additional witness reports 
shall be prepared and routed as Indicated above. 


Form 26. Prosecution Report (8!/2"xn" or 8"x10") 
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court. The preparation of prosecution reports on police court appeal cases 
i.s usually assigned to one ofTiccr. Attached to the prosecution report arc 
additional sheets carrying brief resumes of the testimony which will be 
offered by each of the witnesses. 

The prosecution report is ordinarilc prepared in quadruplicate. The 
original is forwarded to the prosecuting attorney; the duplicate is filed with 
the case immediately back of the ca.se sheets; the triplicate goes to the chief 
of police; and the quadruplicate'" is retained by the division responsible 
for its preparation, in depaitments of fewer than 73 men, a prosecution 
report in triplicate suffices, in these departments the chief need not have 
a copy but may, when interested, review the detective copy. When ca.ses are 
disposed of the detective copy, with a notation of the di.sposition in.serted 
in the margin, is sent to the chief. 

The prosecution report serve-s a number of purposes, in the first place, 
it provides the pro.seciiting attornc-y with the facts of the crime, the criminal 
history of the defendant, and the evidence to be presented and by whom. 
Mo.st prosecutors arc .so bu.sy that they have little or no time for reviewing 
a case with investigating oiriecrs and witne.s.ses. I'’requently they come to 
court with no information regarding the case to be tried, and the outcome 
of the trial is largely dependent on the facts they obtain in hurried, whi.s- 
pered conferences, before and during the tri;d. 'i’he prosecution report 
presents in a brief and orderly mannei all of the important facts of the ca.se. 
Examined before the trial, these- facts enable the pro.secutor to discu.ss the 
case intelligently with the police, to advise them regarding additional invc.s- 
tigations, and to determine which, if any, witne.sses he wishes to interview 
before the trial. Examined in the courtroom, the report provides informa- 
tion useful in the pre.sentation of the c,a.se to the court. 

.Second, the prosecution report consolidates in a single document all the 
informatioti relating to the case which has been obtained by the members 
of the department without regard to the division to which they are assigned. 
.Almost always, officers from more than one division are involved in the 
trial of a ca.se. The arrest is frequently made by an officer from some divi- 
sion other than the one charged with the preparation of the case for trial. 

In the third place, the act of preparing the prosecution report forces the 
detective responsible for its preparation to review the case. This review 
clarifies his thinking on the ca.se and prompts an evaluation of the evidence 
to be pre.sented in court. He w'ill ask him.self whether he has gathered 
enough evidence to convict the prisoner and w ill analyze the weak points in 
this case. This critical analysis frequently causes the officer to make addi- 
tional inve.stigation along lines that had not previou.sly occurred to him. 

Fourth, the prosecution report permits the commanding officer to exam- 
ine critically the work being done by his subordinates. The examination of 
individual cases may indicate points that should be strengthened. The 

^"This rop\' is used in making an entry in the prosecution ledger. See pages ioi-tO|. 
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examination of the cases prepared by the various detectives over a period 
will prove useful in determining weaknesses in the staff. 

Finally, an inspection of a sample of prosecution reports as thev cross his 
desk permits the chief of police to know the quality of the work being per- 
formed by the investigating officers. The notation as to disposition of the 
case in court, inserted in the margin of the detective division copy, serves 
to inform him of the results being obtained through the work of the inves- 
tigating officers. 

Alcoholic Influence Report 

The drunken driver presents a special problem in prosecution. The 
police must prepare themselves to meet a defense that usually consists in 
attempts to persuade the jury that the driver was not very drunk, or perhaps 
that he was not drunk at all but merely the victim of an overzealous officer, 
nr of illne-ss, or of shock arising from an accident or the incident of arrest. 
.\gain, the defense may claim that the driver had been given medicine pre- 
viously, or that he took a drink of intoxicating liquor after the accident. The 
Ciommittee on the Intoxicated Driver of the National Safety Council has 
prepared a standard form for reports on persons driving motor vehicles when 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor as an aid to the police in prepar- 
ing a case invulnerable to the usual defense attacks. (Form 27.) Copies 
may be obtained from the Council. 

The form is used w'henever a drunken driver is arrested. The arresting 
officer and one other ( the booking officer, jailer, or turnkey) may fill in these 
forms independently. If both of the officers conclude that the driver should 
be booked on a charge of driving a motor vehicle while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, he is so booked. If they disagree, the commanding 
officer is called in to make the final decision. The recording with a movie 
c amera of the actions of the driver and determination with a drunkometer 
of the alcoholic content of his blood provide additional objective evidence 
of the condition of the drunken prisoner. 

Federal and State Court Disposition 

It is not .so simple to learn of the disposition of cases filed in other courts 
as of those in police court. In order to have a record of these dispositions a 
ledger divided into sections or accounts for each of the Part I crimes and 
such other crimes as are investigated by the police department Is maintained 
^ y each division responsible for the preparation of prosecution reports. Each 
ledger sheet is headed with the name of the class of crime recorded in that 
section, as murder, non-negligent manslaughter, rape, aggravated assault, 
robbery, or burglary, and is divided into columns headed as follows: ( i ) 
date of arrest; (2) case number; (3) name of defendant; (4) date dis- 
posed of; (5) court and docket number; (6) plead guilty: same or lesser 
charge; (7) trial result: guilty, not guilty, hung jury; (8) dismissed. 
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A secretary or other designated person enters the name of the prisoner 
under the proper crime account when the case is filed. Receipt of the prose- 
cution report serves to initiate this action. At the same time, a disposition 
sheet for state and federal cases ("Form 28), on which is recorded the name 
of the defendant, the rase numiier, and such other information as is avail- 
able, is placed in the front of the ledger. ( In large departments, the num- 
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ALCOIIOLIC INFLUENCE 
REPORT FORM 


Case No 
Af ridenl N ^ 
Arrest No 


Name 

Age S< X H Ilf 

QUESTIONS 

Were you operating this motor vehicle 

Where did you Hart from’ 

Have 70U l>een drinking’ What’ 

A M 

Commented P M Stopped 


Address 

Approx Weight I’r I tc No 

NOTE Get witncaaea to prove driving 
Where were you going’ 

When did you leave’ Time now’ 

Quantities’ 


AM 

PM Where’ 


If %o when ’ 
For what’ 

I a«t dose 


Are you ill’ Have vou been to a doctor or dentist recently 

Who’ (name of doctor or dentist) 

Are you Caking medicine ’ If to what’ 

Do you have diabetes’ Art you taking msulm’ Have you used a moutli wash reucnily ^ 

Are you hurt’ Did you get a bump on the head’ 

How much steep did you have last night’ How mucli today’ 

Have you been drinking since the accident'* What’ Quanmits’ 

EXAMINATION — (Dnw circles around words describing obserced toiuJiiions Add otlur words of your 


AM 

PM 
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BREATH 
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Sure hair 
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(Other) 
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□ WALK R 

Sure Fair 

Swaying 

Siuinbling 
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(Other) 
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Swaying 

Uncertain 

Staggering 
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□ FINGER TO 

NOSE TEST 
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What first led officer to suspect alcoholic mflucnci ’ 
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Witnesses to examination 
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Form 27. Alcoholic Influence Report Form ',8/2 "xll"; 
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ber of pending cases may justify a file for these disposition sheets. ) On the 
last day of each month, the disposition sheets are delivered to a detective who 
determines by check at the courthouse the cases disposed of and their dis- 
position. An explanatory entry with date is made on the disposition sheet, 
on the face if disposed of and on the reverse if pending The disposition 
sheets are then returned. In the event the case has been disposed of, cii- 


RLMARKS 


Name* o< Offtcers or prrsoni makinti thr remarks 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR COORDINATION TESTS 

L)o not ha e autpret periorm any lc«t action unUaa he it wOhng 
When te»t« ate mvle cesord reaulta and eback. aguarea on ether 
■ide When teala ate not made record condmona iron leneriJi 
obaervatione but do not check the aguarea A aguare ta to ba 
checked only if teat ia made 

I FufiL of CJC&— n-ish a bf.fiht light in the eyes of the sus|>eet and compare tlie rcaetion nf Ins pupiK with the 
rctction obtained when a light is flashed in the eyes of another person There should be the same rcactioh 

^ Bahnce — Stan<l erect with lieels together eyes closed and head hack to observe balance 

'S Walking and turning— Walk a straight line toe of one foot against the heel of the other tlieo turn and walk 
1 ick a^ain Watch closely for evidences of incoordination especially when turning around 

4 I II j,cr c Nose Test— Snnd erect eyes closed extend arms horizontally to side then one arm at a time touch 

tl ( ti] (f nr sc with the tip of the index Anger 

'1 ( ( in 1 esf— r ick up coins from floor (If desired have susiwct place coins on table and arniige in ordet \miIi 

I rgesi /td cems on right Identify heads or tails Observe alnlity ) 

( Srccch-Rcpeal the fc.llr wing test phrases ELECTRICITY. METHODIST FPISCOPAL AROUND PHI 
RUGGED ROCK THE RAGGED RASCAL RAN 

1 Handwriting — Copy a sentence or several words (such as the test phrases in No 6 above) or sign name so 

that handwriting can be compared Space at top of this sheet may be used for this purpose 


PHYSICIAN’S REPORT 


I xamiiiing pliysician if any 
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Phssician s Diagnosis 


S t^naturc of Physician 


CHEBIICAL TESTS 

Sample Material Dale and Taken in Sample Date and Percent 

No Time Collected Presence of Scaled by Time Analysed Alcohol 


Tests made by 
Witnesses 
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Form 27. Alcoholic Influence Report Form (Reverse) 
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DISPOSITION SHEET FOR STATE AND FEDERAL CASES 


Name of defendant 
Date of arrest 
Preliminary charge 
f'crmal charge 
Prosecuting atty. 

Prelim, court Inal il.ite 
Prelim, murl ilisfiosilion 
Trial court, date 
Trial court disposition: (iiiilt\ 
flung jury ( ) 

Sentence: l ine $ 


Conditions of probation: 


CASE NO. 


Defense atty. 
Prelim, i ourt docket no. 

Trial court docket IV o. 

( ) ; Not guilty ( 


Division 

Division 
) ; Dismissed ( 


I years 
{ months 
1 days 
Institution 


Detective 


Form 28. Disposition Sin.n tor Stati. and Flderal Cases (8"x5") 

tries in the ledger arc completed and the disposition sheet is forwarded to the 
records division. There it is filed with the case after the disposition is entered 
on the name card in the alphabetical index file. (Operation VI B.) The 
person who enters the disposition in the ledger prepares at the same time a 
summary (Table 7, Appendix D) for the current month of the ledger en- 
tries on these cases. It is not considered necessary to obtain dispositions in 
cases of arrests for outside jurisdictions. 

CONTROL OF THE INDIVIDUAL PRISONER 

Records are useful in assuring adequate control of prisoners, in safe- 
guarding against the inadvertent or unnece.ssary restriction of their privi- 
leges, and in fixing responsibility for and recording all police acts involving 
prisoners. 

Held for Invesligation 

Frequently the patrol division or other police units arrest persons who 
must be detained for investigation by the detective division.^* Occasionally 
the immediate release of a prisoner on bail or permitting him to communi- 
cate with outside persons interferes with the investigation of the case.^^ If 

’’Usually, the investigation will be made by the detective division, but in some 
cases it mav be made by the traffic division, the vice division, or the juvenile division 

’“Restrictions on bail must be limited to that “reasonable” period of time which 
the police have in which to take a prisoner before a proper judicial officer. “It is 
ordinarily the duty of an officer after making an arrest, either with or without a war- 
rant, to take the prisoner, within a reasonable time, before a justice of the peace, 
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he is permitted to use the telephone he may instruct accomplices to destroc 
or otherwise dispose of stolen property or other evidence or he ma> he able 
to establish alibis. 

When an arrested person should be investigated by dclecti\es, a pioie- 
dure is needed that will assure proper notification to tlic detective division. 
Denying the privilege of bail and communication to a prisoner is a serious 
matter which should require the authorization of a commanding olbu er. 
When these privileges are denied, the olficcrs \sho ha\'e cnstoch of the 
prisoner must be informed of the restrictions. 

.\ hcld-for-invcstigation report, such as Form 29, is t)f assistance in mak- 
ing the proper determinations with respect to bail and communit ation Nsitli 
others. It a.ssures an in\estigation by notifying the delcili\e division of the 
ncce.ssity for it; it prevents the release of the prisonei on bail or thiough 
court action before the completion of the investigation; it notifies the jailer 
that communication is to be denied the prisoner; it aids in enforcing compli- 
ance with departmental rules regarding restrictions on the bail and com- 
munication of prisoners; it clearly establishc's the responsibility tor such re- 
strictions by requiring the signature of the authorizing olficer; it assists in 
following-up on prisoners being held for in\c'stigalion c^i without comnnmi- 
c ation and thus prevents the failure to restoie the.se privileges aftei the in- 
vestigation is completed and the need for restrictions has clearlv pa.ssed; it 
informs the booking officer of the removal of restrictions and of changes in 
the charge. 

The hcld-foi-inve.stigation form is prepared in duplicate. The two copies 
arc in different colors, but are identical in content except for the headings 
and the instructions contained at the bottom of eac h. Fhe form is prepared 
b\ the arresting officer when hc' considers that the c iic unistanccs justify hold- 
ing the pri.soncr for investigation with or without c canmunic ation. .After 
being signed by the commanding officer to whom it is submitted for ap- 
proval it is presented to the booking officer who notes the restrictions on the 


cii.'ifcistracc', or other proper judicial officer having juri.sdiction, in order that he ni.'ic 
he examined and held, or dealt with as the r.ase requires. It is sometimes said that 
this must he done immediately, or forthwith, or without delay. lhe.se lequirernerits 
are construed to mean no more than this duty inusl be performed with all the dis- 
patch and proiTiptne.s.s possible under the circumstanee.s. Accordingly, an officer may 
detain a person .arrested in custody for a reasonable time until hc ran ronvenientb' 
and safely take him before a magistrate, if the circumstances are such as to prerludi 
an immediate examination, hearing, or trial, as when the arrest was made at night or 
'T. Sundas ; when the court was not in session; where the prisoner himself occasions 
the delay, as where he is drunk; or where the arresting officer is unable to find a 
judicial officer. Similarly, a person arre.sted may waive his right to be taken before 
.1 magistrate, or consent to accompanying an officer without being taken before a 
magistrate. An officer may not detain a person arrested in custody longei than is 
reasonably necessary under the circumstances, or arbitrarily refuse to place a formal 
charge against a prisoner, thus preventing him from obtaining bail; nor may an officer 
detain the person arrested for any purpose other than to take him before a magistrate, 
and, accordingly, it has been held that a peace officer may not keep a person arrested 
iri his Custody for an unreasonable length of time in order to procure evidence from 
him, or to obtain his confession.” 6 Corpus Juris Secundum 618 
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TO BE INVESTIGATED 

Name CASE NO, 

Date and hour of arrest 

Arresting officers 

Charge 

Circumstances which warrant holding for investigation 


Investigation authorized by Date..., Hour 

Dale and hour investigation released 

Investigation released by. 

Instructions to honking officer relative to no communication, change in booking, 
release of prisoner, etc 


Changes noted on record of arrest by booking officer Time Date 

Thin form to he nen( to the detective dlvlnlon attached to duplicate inveetls^atlon 
reports on the case it la to he returneii to hooking officer properly filled In before close 
of that day's If this l« [nadvLsnhle tt shall he forwarded to the chief of police 

wilh a reporl netting forth lh(* facts. If approved by him, the matter may be carried 
over to the close of the following day. 


(Original) 


HELD FOR INVESTIGATION 

Name CASE NO, 

Date and hour of arrest 

Arresting officers 

Charge 

Circumstances which warrant holding for investigation 



Investigation authorized by . Date Hour 

Dale and hour investigation released 

Investigation released by 

Instructions to hooking officer relative to no communication, change in booking, 
release of prisoner, etc 


Changes noted on record of arrest by booking officer Time Dale 

This form to be filed in held.f»r-tnvestts:atton file and left there until to-he-invest I- 
gated form Is returned to desk. They are then to be attached to one another and for- 
warded to records division. 


(Duplicate) 

Form 29. Held for Investigation (To Be Investigated) (8"x5") 
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record of arrest (in the space immediately following the charge), files the 
duplicate in the held-for-investigation file, and forwards the original to the 
detective division. 

The investigating unit, on receipt of the to-be-investigated form, will have 
received a duplicate of the officer’s investigation report, which will contain 
in greater detail the circumstances of arrest and the points on which he be- 
lieves the prisoner should be investigated. On the completion of the inves- 
tigation, the to-be-investigated form, properly filled in by the investigating 
unit, is sent to the booking officer. This officer crosses out the notation “held 
for investigation,’’ appearing on the record of arrest card, and makes such 
( hanges in the charge as may be indicated. This constitutes the release of 
the investigation. 

When a prisoner is held for inve.stigation,’^ the disposition sheet is not sent 
to the court clerk but is clipped to the arrest card and kept with it until the 
investigation is completed or the internment ended. It is true that the jailer 
is informed regarding prisoners with restricted privileges by notations ap- 
pearing on the daily jail sheet (see page 111), but if, in addition, the di.s- 
posilion sheet is withheld from the court clerk in such cases, the chance of 
inadvertently running a prisoner held for investigation or internment 
through police court is further minimized : the court clerk cannot include 
such a prisoner in the list for the bailiff to bring to court. In some cases, 
however, the decision to hold for investigation or internment may be reached 
after the disposition sheet has been forwarded to the court clerk. In such 
cases, the notice to the court clerk is used. (Sec page 95.) 

After making the necessary changes on the record of arrest card, the book- 
ing officer corrects the disposition sheet to correspond with the record of 
arre.st and sends the sheet to the court clerk. The booking officer has the 
jailer remove notations of restrictions on bail and communication from the 
daily jail sheet and notes on the held-for-investigation form that this action 
Las been taken ; he then staples the two held-for-investigation forms together 
and forwards them to the records office. 

In some cases, the decision to hold N.C. (no communication) is reached 
after the to-be-investigated form has been forwarded to the detective divi- 
sion. In such cases, an investigation report is written in duplicate or a sec- 
ond set of held-for-investigation forms is used. Frequently the detective 
division will remove the N.C. before the inve.stigation is completed. In these 
cases the division directs an investigation report regarding the matter to the 
nooking officer. The booking officer inserts the proper notations on the 
record of arrest, notes his action on the investigation report, and forwards 
it to the records division. 

If the detective division is unable to complete the investigation within 
the time limit established by department regulations, the to-be-investigated 


“This procedure also applies to the internment form discussed on pages 108-109. 
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form Ls forwarded to the chief of police with a report setting forth the facts 
in order that an extension of time may be considered. The commanding 
officer who has charge of the jail makes a daily inspection of the held-for-in- 
vestigation file in order to discover cases of prisoners held for investigation 
or without communication for a period longer than permitted. Violations 
of the.se regulations are reported immediately to the chief of police, or in 
large departments to an administrative officer between the chief and the 
heads of the line divisions. 

Small departments do not need to use the held-for-inve.stigation form, but 
when a department is large enough to have a specialized investigating unit 
the form serves a useful purpose. Small departments using the held-for-in- 
vestigation form find it unnecessary to set up a separate file for these forms 
but clip them to the record of arre.st card; or, the duplicate copy may be dis- 
pensed with, the entry on the record of arrest card serc’ing the purpose of 
this form. If the average number of pri.soncrs is so great as to make incon- 
venient the examination of each record of arrest card in the jail file to as- 
certain if prisoners are being held for in\’estigation, the creation of the sepa- 
rate hcld-for-investigation file is in order. 

A few departments make the record of arre.st card in triplicate in order 
that the detective division may be informed of every arrest. When this pro- 
cedure is followed, the triplicate copy serves as the to-be-investigated form. 
Because of the limited number of .such investigations, the paper consumed in 
making the triplicates of every record of arrest and the time .spent in examin- 
ing each of them are often wasted. For these reasons it is recommended that 
a .separate held-for-investigation form be u.scd. 

Request for Internment 

The laws of some states require the health authorities to hold for exami- 
nation persons suspected of having a venereal disease and for treatment 
those who actually have such a disease in an infectious stage, making the 
police responsible for the custody of persons being examined or treated. 
Usually, orders for the apprehension of persons suspected of being diseased 
arc issued by the health authorities directing the police to detain the sus- 
pected person. Procedures used in dealing with persons suspected of con- 
tagious venereal infection vary considerably. For that reason the procedure 
outlined here will need to be modified to meet local reejuirements. 

The internment form, prepared in duplicate by the arresting officer, serves 
several purposes. It places re.sponsibility for detention on the shoulders of a 
commanding officer, and thus minimizes the holding of prisoners for intern- 
ment by the police without proper authority. It informs the booking officer 
of restrictions upon the prisoner pending examination by the health officers. 
It notifies the health authorities that the person is being held for examination 
and gives an account of the circumstances which led the officer to coasidcr 
an examination desirable. It is used by the health authorities to notify the 
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police of the results of the examination and of the termination of the intern- 
ment, and thus assures appearance in court in the event a charge is pending. 

The request for internment contains such pertinent data as the case num- 
ber, the date, the name and address of the prisoner, his marital status, sex, 
color, age, and occupation, the time and place of arrest, with whom ar- 
re.sted, the charge, the circumstances of arrest and previous record, and the 
opinion of the arresting officer as to why the person should be interned. 
.Space is provided for the signature of the ofTicer making the arrest and the 
signature of a commanding officer indicating his approval. The reverse of 
the original is headed INTERNMENT ORDER. It contains spaces for 
entries by the examining physician, and thus ser\cs as authority for the 
detention of the person. The form is punched for inserting in an arch file. 
The duplicate is identical to the original except that the reverse is blank. 

Upon receipt of the rcquc.st for internment, properly approved, the book- 
ing officer inserts the words “Held for internment” in the space for Charge 
on the record of arrest. He then places both topics in the front of the jail 
file. Each morning a clerk or turnkey delivers to the health department the 
originals of the requests for internment received the previous day, noting 
the at c omplishmcnt of this act on the duplicates which arc then sent to the 
records divi.sion to be filed with the cases. The originals are kept by the 
health department in their quarters or at the jail. 

The prisoner found to be contagiou.sly infected is interned and a notation 
is entered on the internment order by the examining physician. If the 
examination is negative, a notation is made that internment is not justified. 
.'\l the conclusion of the treatment, the physician notes the fact on the 
internment order. In each of these cases the booking officer is notified by 
telephone of the action and he makes proper notations on the record of 
arre.st card and jail sheet. 

The original request for internment is kept on file until the end of the 
month, at which time the file is cleared of internment orders in all cases 
where the subject has been relea.sed from jail. At this time data arc com- 
piled for the preparation of a monthly report. 

Injured Prisoner Report 

The police arc frequently called upon to arrest persons who have been 
injured in fights or as the result of accidents. Other persons arrested may 
be suffering from some infirmity, prior injury, or disease. Occasionally the 
police find it ncce.ssary to subdue a person by physical force in order to 
effect an arrest and injuries sometimes result. Prisoners are sometimes 
injured in jail as a result of fights with other prisoners, falls due to intoxi- 
cation, fainting, or epileptic attacks. In all cases of injury or illness special 
action is required for the protection of the prisoner and the police. 

The public is inclined to look upon the injuries and illnesses of prisoners 
with suspicion. They seem to find some gratification in believing that all 
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injuries to prisoners arc inflicted by the police themselves, and that they 
coastitutc evidence of brutality. Because of this attitude, it Ls doubly im- 
portant that the police give careful attention to injured or ill prisoners and 
detain in jail no person who Ls in a critical condition. Since the police are 
not competent to judge the extent of an injury or the seriousness of an 
illne.ss, fairness to the prisoner demands that he be given an examination 
by a competent phy.sician. 

The injured prisoner report, Form 30, .serves two purposes. It protects 
the pri.soner by giving greater a.s.surance of examination by a physician of 
all injuries and infirmities It prcrtects the police by recording the approval 
by a medical authority of the incarceration of the pri.soner, showing that an 
examination was made and that where neces.sary treatment was given. The 
most important part of the injured prisoner report is the question, to be 
answered by a competent physician: “In your opinion is the physical con- 
dition of this pri.soner such that he may be held in custody in (name) Jail 
without endangering his life or health.’' (Answer Yes or No only.)” 

The officer who has custody of the prisoner at tJie time of the examina- 
tion Ls responsible for seeing that an injured pri.soner report is made, al- 
though the examining physician usuallv fills it in If the prisoner is taken 
to a hospital, the responsiliility rests on the officer who has him in custody 
theie. If the examining physician calls at the jail, the responsibility rests 
with the jailer. 'I’he injured pri.soner report is prepaied at the time of the 
examination, and is forwarded to the lecorcK office for filing with the case 


INJURED PRISONER REPORT 

Name of prihoiicr CASt NO. 

Has the prisoner un alroholir breath? 

Nature and extent of injuries 


Treatment given 

In your opinion is the physical condition of this prisoner such that be may be 

name 

held in custody in the Jail without endangering his life or health? 

(Answer Yes or No only) 

Time entered hospital Date Time discharged Date 

Nurses in attendance 


M.D. 

Signed Interne 

Officer Hospital 

NCITE — Every prisoner gl\ing any eyldence of serious Inlury or illness and e^ery prisoner 
Injured during arrest shall be taken tu a hospital for examination or shall i>e examined 
bv (he citv physician t>efore being locked up Every unconscious prisoner shall Irnme- 
dtatel> be taken to a hospital No prisoner taken to s hospital for examination or treat- 
ment shall be remoted until this form has been properU executed 


Form 30. Injured Prisoner Report (8"x5") 
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In addition to this report, the officers involved in such a case submit investi- 
gation reports containing the facts in detail. 

Daily Jail Sheet 

Several units of the police department need a current list of the prisonere 
in custody, which indicates for each the jail cell in which he is incarcerated, 
the charge on which he Ls held, and whether there arc any restrictions on 
his liberty. This information is recorded on a daily jail sheet which also 
serves as a check again.st the alphabetical jail file. The sheet may be of 
legal size, and merely provides a horizontal rectangle for each prisoner, in 
which are iicserted the name, cell number, trial date, charge, and special 
restrictions such as held for investigation, no communication, or held for 
internment. The daily jail sheet is unneccs-sary in departments that average 
fewer than a half dozen prisoners. 

The daily jail sheet is prepared by the jailer each morning. Copies arc 
distributed to all units which conduct investigations and to other police 
agencies, such as the shei ill’s office, with which the police department may 
exchange information of this character. 'I’hc jailer keeps his copy on a 
clip board and corrects it whenever a change is made. As prisoners are 
placed in jail, new entries are made; as they are released, their names are 
cros.sed off; as they arc moved from one cell to another, corrections arc 
made; and as restrictions are placed or removed, notations are inserted. 
I'his corrected sheet .scr\es as the c opy from whic h the new jail sheet is 
made the following day. 

THE CONTROL OF B.ML, FINE.S, .\ND PRISONERS’ PROPERl’Y 

The police sometimes accept cash bail and lines and inv'ariably lake all 
personal property except clothes and tobac c o from prisoners when they are 
jailed. The custody of this money and propertv imposes a grave respon- 
sibility; implications of dishone.sty arise if property is lost or inadvertently 
released. Records are essential to the proper control of bail, fines, and the 
property of prisoners. 

Prisoner’s Property Receipt 

All police departments should give a receipt, such as Form 31, to pris- 
oners for property which Is taken from them. This receipt, prepared in 
duplicate, .serves three purposes: it protects the prisoner by giving him an 
acknowledged list of property which htis been taken from him; it protects 
the police against the claim that more property was taken from the prisoner 
than was delivered on release; it makes a permanent record of the property 
which the prisoner had in his possession at the time of arrest, and this record 
sometimes proves u.seful in subsequent investigations. 

At the time the prisoner Is .searched, the booking officer lists on the receipt 
form all property found in his possession and delivers the original to the 
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Receipt ISo. 386 

PRISONER'S PROPERTY RECEIPT 

Date of urrehl 

1<1 f ASL >0. 

Rpcejvetl from 

( I’n-onerV name) 

Cnbh $ 

and the following artiile'-- 

Helen ed In 


D.ile 

l‘f 

Hooking oATuor 


i(iRM I I k’s J’Rt)l’IKI\ ) Il'l 


pu.soiicr. J’lic p^)p(■rt^ is pKuccl iii a prisoner’s property ctuclope, which 
l)car.s the prisoner’s name, the propeit) lei eipt number, .incJ the date. Spares 
for the mscttion of this infoimation aie lejreateci over the entire face of the 
pio])crl) eiu elope in catier th.it it ma\ be used sc\cral times. 

J he best piocecluie in connection with the piisoner’s pioperty receipt is 
to ha%e tfie lilaiiks bound in book form, with the oiiginal perforated foi 
easy lemcnal and with a .serial numbci printed on each pair. There is no 
ad\antage in remcning the duplicate from the book. Keeping duplicates 
in a book eliminates danger of loss" and makes possible ease reference b\ 
propel ty icceipt number or date. 

On relea.se, the prisonei pioduces his receipt, which he signs to acknowl- 
edge rctuin of his property. The receipt is then filed with the case. In the 
event the receipt has been lost or dcstioyed, an investigation leport con- 
taining a list of the piopcrtv, obtained from the duplicate, and a notation 
that the original has been lost, is signed instead. 

Prisoner's Posonai Piopeits Report 

When a piisonei has property which is clearly identifiable by number or 
inscription, it should be checked against the stolen property files. A pris- 
oner’s personal property repoit is useful in assuring that this check is made, 
although this tvpe of form is unnecessary in departments of under too men. 

"If the dupliralp wen- placed with the prisoner's property envelope and the en- 
velope became lost, the police would ha\c in their possession no record of property 
which had been taken from the prisoner 
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The report is prepared by the booking olhcer at the time the prisoner's 
property receipt is given, or at the first coineniem time thereafter, and is 
sent immediately to the records office for a search of the files. If an iden- 
tification is made, an investigation report setting forth the facts is written 
in duplicate by the clerk; the original is sent to his commanding officer, 
who causes the property so identified to be held as evidence, and the dupli- 
cate is sent to the detective division. In the e\cnt the property was reported 
by foreign circular, a case is made at this time. 

The use of a special prisoner's property report rather than a copy of the 
pri.soncr’s property receipt to secure a check against the stolen property files 
has a number of advantages. It makes unnecessary the preparation of a 
triplicate copy of the property receipt which would lie needed if the ciupli- 
c ate is to be retained in a bound book. I’he triplic ate copy would be wasted 
in most cases because prisoners only occasionally have property which is 
identifiable by number or in.scription. If a triplicate copy were transmitted 
automatically to the records division a great cle.il of time would be wa.sted 
there in examining these receipts for the purpose of detecting property which 
is identifiable b)' number or inscription. Since the prisoner's propeity leport 
is used infrecjuently, it is more apt to attiac t immediate and careful attention 
fiom the lecords clerk than if he were, required to examine critically a copy 
of each prisoner's property receipt. Sometimes, too, it is not convenient for 
the booking clerk to determine such items as the case and movement num- 
bers of watc lies at the time the property rec eipt is givcni. 

(.'ash Receipt 

The police arc sometimes reejuired to accept cash fines and bail, as well 
as other money. Receipts for cash are i.ssued in triplicate from a machine 
b\ the officer authorized to receive the, money. The copies are disposed of 
as follows; ( i ) the original is given to the person from whom the money 
's receiced; (2 j the duplicate in cases of firic;s and hail is sent to the c;ourt 
clerk with the accompanying ca.sh, whereas in cases of miscellaneous cash 
leccipts it is handled according to the nature of the case; {3) the triplicate 
is retained in the regi.ster until called for by the city finance officer. 

Cash Rook 

The police department should keep a ca.sh book in order to insure control 
of all monies received. The cash book is a ledger kept by officers authorized 
to receive cash, a separate account being maintained for each type of cash 
received on the basis of the purpose for which it is received. For instance, 
one section of the book contains an itemized account of all cash received in 
the form of fines and cash bonds, which will eventually be delivered to the 
court clerk. (Property bonds may be included as a convenient control 
method.) Another .section contains an itemized account of cash intended 
for the city treasurer. Circumstances under which the police may receive 
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money intended for the city treasurer vary with different departments. In 
some, no such funds may be received; in others, the police may accept 
money received from the sale of found and abandoned property at police 
auctions, from the sale of police property such as ammunition and other 
equipment to individual officers, arrd so on. Most departments maintain 
.some form of relief fund and a ledger account Ls kept of cash donations and 
rewards. 

The officer having charge cjf the c;ish IxKik on that tour of duty enters 
for each receipt tlie receipt mimlKr, the amount received, and an explana- 
tion of the tiansaclioM. l.ach relieving officer is required to sign each 
ledger account imnieciiateh lieiow the la.st entry in acknowledgement of the 
receipt of the total sum. I’lie officer making delivery to the court clerk 
rccpiires him to sign l>elow the la.st entry in the ca.sh book Icj indicate receipt 
of the amount of cash indicated. 

A rc;gular procedure for turning all other money o\er to the propicr treas- 
urers is imperative. On the first husinc.s.s day of each week, at the end of 
fiis tour of duty, the officer in charge- of the cash on the day tour may be 
required to deliver to tfie city treasurer and to the police relief fund treas- 
urer their share of all cash from the cash box exc ept suc h change as may 
be established by regulation. With the cash he delivers the duplicate copies 
of the ca,sh receipts and receives a single receipt for the total amount turned 
over from each account. He enters in the ca.sh book the amounts delivered 
and then prc.sents the book and the receipts he has received for each account 
to a designated commanding offic er. This officer inspects the book to deter- 
mine that the total cash was receipted for at the change of each shift and 
to determine that receipts check with the amounts li.sted in the book. The 
inspection by the commanding officer is indicated by his initials and the 
date. This weekly audit is desirable in that it prevents too great a lapse of 
time before the discovery of irregularities. Any irregularity is reported 
immediately to the chief of police. 

COURT PROCESSES 

The issuance and possession by the police of court processes and the 
assignment of the ta.sk of .serving them must be recorded if adequate control 
of this type of activity is to be exercised. The police serve police court war- 
rants, commitments, subpoenas, and summonses, and in some jurisdictions 
they may be called upon to .serve such processes for other courts as well. 

Routing of Warrants 

The first step on receipt of the police court warrant by the police depart- 
ment is to determine whether the offense has been recorded, i. e. whether a 
case has been made. In the event a case has not been made, the warrant 
is sent to the complaint clerk who executes a rase sheet. Warrants on cases 
previously recorded are sent to the records office where a clerk notes the 
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fact of its issuance and the name of the ofTicci to whom it was given for 
service on a 3”x5" index card v%hich is placed in the follow-up file. 'I'lie 
case number Ls invariabh recorded on the warrant for purjxxses of iden- 
tiheation. 

When a person is Ixxiked and entries arc made in the .spaces provided on 
its reverse, the warrant Ls forwarded to the police court clerk. In the event 
the warrant cannot Ire ser\ed, the offiter returns it to the records office witfi 
an investigation report, on whiih is indicated the action he Ikls taken and 
the rea.vin the sers ice was imjHissible, whether hei .luse (he ofTendei fi I 
w,is tem[)orarilv out of town, 12 > had inovecl and his w herealkiiits was 
unknown, or ( 3 ' had moved from the litv. 

The police court usuallv retaiius comphimts on file where warrants are 
outstanding. In jurLsdic tions where this procedure is not followed, both the 
complaint and warrant should Ik- hied with the police ca.se; then if the 
offender ever returns and is arrested, the police will have IkuIi the com- 
plaint and the warrant to conlimie the action. In the.se departments, when 
it beenmets apparent lliat the warrant will not he served in the immediate 
future, a notice is sent to the court clerk reejuesling that the complaint be 
sent to the records division. 

If the local law enforcing agencies arc properly coordinated, the police 
will receive notice of the issuance of warrants by other courts whic h arc not 
directed to them for .service. If the warrant is is.sucd on an offense com- 
mitted w'ilhin the jurisdiction of the police, or if the police are to perform 
some specific act in connection with the arrest of the offender, or the inves- 
tigation of the case even though the offense is committed outside their juris- 
diction, they handle the notific ation of the issuance of the warrant according 
to substantially the .same pioccdure as that used in the c icse of police court 
warrants. If the ofIcn.se is outside their jurisdiction and the police arc to 
perform no specific action in connection with it, the notification is indexed 
m order that the police may know that the offender is wanted. 

Departments make raids on gambling places, houses of prostitution, and, 
in dry states, on bootlegging establishments, on the basis of search warrants 
issued by a court. Such activity necessitates the preparation of a t a.se in 
order that a record may be kept of the actiem taken. Following the raid the 
warrant is returned to the court. Such warrants are also used in searching 
for stolen property on cases which have been previously recorded. 

Commitments 

A commitment is a document issued by a court ordering the incarceration 
of a convicted person. Circumstances which lead to the Issuance of com- 
mitments include : ( i ) Cases appealed. The appeal may be dismissed, in 
which case the sentence of the police court stands. The higher court may 
uphold the action of the lower court or it may modify the sentence. In most 
jurisdictions the bondsman who posted the appeal bond is responsible for 
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the delivery of ihc ofTcrulcr. In some, however, the bondsman is discharged 
from further obligation on dismissal of the appeal. In others, the ca,sc may 
be dLsposed of in the higher coun without the presence of the defendant, 
or a police ofheer may not be prc.scnt to take him in custody in the event 
the defendant does appear. In ca.scs such as these a commitment Ls issued 
for his arrest and detention. [Uj Revocation of probation or suspension of 
sentence. The police court judge may grant the offender time in which to 
pay his fine, l ailurc to do .so or to live up to the conditions of his probation 
may result in the enfeercement c>f the picjvisions of the sentence; the police 
court judge i.ssues a commitment ordering arrest and detention until the 
conditions of the .sentence are satisfied. 

The procedure for liantiling these commitments is substantially the .same 
as that for handling warrants c.vcept that a case sheet will not need to be 
made becau.se, the incident was recorded at the time of the original arrest. 
'I’he important features are that the commitments base inserted on it the 
case number for piirpo.ses of identification and that an inde.\ card be placed 
in the drawer of the follow-up oflicer in order that he- may know to whom 
its .service was assigned. 

Suhf/ornas and Summonscf 

The police aie insatiably c.illeci upon tcjserse police court subpoenas and 
summonses. In most instances, the case- will ha\e been recoided by the 
police before they icccisc' the piocevs. If this has not been clone, a ca.se 
should be made- in order that the service of the pioce.ss mav be assured. In 
those jurisdictions where the police are called upon to serse such proees.ses 
for other courts, the incident must likewise be recorded. 

I RAFriC: TICKETS 

'I’raflic tickets and the procedures followed in their u.se vary considerably 
in different localities. The differences are due in part to the lack of uni- 
formity in laws and ordinances, but more particularly to early practices 
which have influenced the evolution of the procedure in each community. 
Conseqitemly, a irrriform records procedure in handling traflic tickets is not 
po.ssible,. Some modification cither in the use of traffic tickets or in the 
records procedure here outlined may be iirce.ssary in most communities. 

A suitable plan of traffre records will serve several purpo.scs. It will aid 
in maintaining a permanent driving hi.story of the offender, including auto- 
mobile accidents, warnings and citations, and arrests. In each instance a 
record should appear both of the offen.se and of the dLsposition. Second, 
the records sy.stcm should assure that the case is properly disposed of in 
court; it should be fix-proof, and should assure that loopholes or points at 
which tickets are being fixed will be detected. Finally, the system should 
provide the court with the prev ious driving record of the offender as a guide 
in disposing of the present case. 
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Traffic tickets of pood stock, 3"x3" in size for convenience in filing, have 
been found to be most practicable. Whatever the kind of ticket, it should 
contain spaces for the follow ing information : the name of the offender, 
address, operator's license number, make and license numl>ej of vehicle, 
the location, hour, date, and nature of the violation, and the name of the 
officer .serving the ticket. Tickets for violations while niosinp provide .1 
space for the signature of the driver, to Ik- u.sed in future identification and 
as an indication of his willingness to ap[H-ar in answer to the charge. The 
officer notes the circumstances of the violation in some detail on the reverse 
of the original citation as a guide to the court in disposing of the exse and 
to refresh his own memors during the trial. 

Traffic tickets are made out in duplicate or triplicate. I'he original copy is 
white; the others are of different colors. I’.ntries cue made with indelible 
pencil nr pen. Tr.'iffic tickets are hc-st bound in books of 2", sets, perforated 
for e.isy removal and wiili carbon p.iper to permit duplicate cojiies. I’oi 
coiuenience, carbon sheets shcKild be glued on one c-nd to the inside of the 
back co\er.’" 

Trarfic tickets include citations, which call for the aiipearance of the 
ciolator in court or at a tratfic violations buie;ui,"‘ and warnings, which may. 
in addition to warning the \iolatc>r, ser\e as a notice of violation which 
may be follovced by the issu.uue of a summons nr a citation. 

Cildtions 

.\ bonk of citations of the si/e h.is an advantage in that it can 

coineniently be c.irried in the bieast ])oc ket of the officer's uniform shirt 01 
coat. .X sample citation is prc’.sented in form 32a. On it are spaces foi 
recording information jiertinent to the \iolation that will be needed in 
pre.scnting the ca.se in coutl. Most states iccjuirc that the tirivc-r be given 
a spec ific-cl tiumber of days in which to appeal in answer to the charge, 
excejjt in cases of such serious siolations as driving while under the influence 
of liquor or drugs 01 in vshich the appearance in answer to the citation is 
doubtful. The citation may be in triplicate; the original for the police, 
the duplicate for the driver, and the triplicate for the city finance offic ei 
or other person who checks upon the traffic tickets. However, a citation 
in duplicate is satisfactory if a ledger is used. 

'“Carboni/ed sheets are unsatisfartorc The\ soil the duplicate copies in the book 
and other oripin.il.i when phired in a file. Also, the reverse of the original may nol be 
used for recording details of the violation 

’’See U. S, Bureau of Public Roads, Alodrl Traffic Ordinances fU. S Government 
Printing office, 193b), Part II Model Traffic Administrative Ordm.'ince, Article V 
Traffic Violations Bureau “A traffic violations bureau enables the violator to disjiose 
of the charge against him ( with the exception of certain more serious offenses, in 
answer to which he may be requited to appear in court f by paving a fine, or b\ posting 
cash bail which he mav forfeit In some jurisdictions where the court has not estab- 
lished such a bureau, the police actepi fines in the fomi of cash bail, which mav be 
forfeited. Such facilitie.s arc provided for the convenience of the violator and in order 
to avoid congestion in court The violator may appear in court if he desires ” 
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MAKE - YEAR 
VEHICIE 


CITATION 


DATE Of I 
ARREST I 
IIMEOf I 
ARRES^ I 
“OREl c; 
_CMAUF j_i 

VEHICLE 1 
Lie NO i 


You Aro to Appear in Police Court. City Hell, et 9:00 A M. 


I A M 'PM 


for V^oUtioft I 

of Soctlont “ 
at Follows 

where 

COMMIHED 

, ILAWFUL , , TRAFFIC 1 

SPEED |SPEE0 I |CONOITIOn| 

OFFICER'S 
SI6NATURE , 

I agree to appear et the time end piece indicated above. 


, TRAFFIC 
|CONOITIOn| 


DIRECTION 
|OF TRAVEL I 


POLICE department 


Si&NaTURE 


Form .'i2A. Citatki.s (j"\:r'j 

The ledger pros ides a permanent retord of each ticket, the disposition of 
the case in court, and information which permits detei mining the number 
of tickets served h) each officer. 'I'fie sftects aie divided into the following 
columns; the citation mimtiei; violator’s name; charge; location; dale of 
violaticm; disposition; date of dtsposition. Kach line is numltered to cor- 
respond to the ticket numbers, with every twenty-fifth left blank for the 
insertion of the name of the officer to whom the book bearing that series of 
numbers was issued.'^ 

The original copy of the ticket is sent to the records divisiem for a search 
of the driver file, recording on a 3"x5” index card in duplicate the pre- 
vious driving record and the facts concerning the present violation includ- 
ing the ticket number and the circumstances as rerorded on the reverse 
of the ticket. The citation is immediately filed in the driver file'® in order 
that there may be a record of the current violation for the Information of 
the court in ctLse the driver should be ser\ed another ticket before the cur- 
rent one is settled. The duplicate of the index card is sent to the court; the 
original is kept in a pending file (arranged by date or serial number of the 
citation) to await the return from court of the duplicate traffic ticket, on 
which is recorded the disposition of the case.** 

’’Some departments add a column for the name of the officer serving the citation, 
and enter the citations in the ledger in the order of service without regard to their 
serial numbers. 

’The name is typed on the horizontal margin of the ticket in order to facilitate 
search of the file 

“In those departments using a citation not 5''ic.s'’ in size, the original index card 
is placed in the driver file and the original citation is placed in the pending file. 
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At the time the original index cards are placed in the pending file, a clerk 
enters the data on each in the ledger. On the return of the duplicate from 
court the disposition is noted in the ledger and on the original citation in 
the driver file^ and the pending file is cleared of the original index. The 
index cards are then destroyed. 

Daily summaries are kept by a clerk of the number of traffic tickets which 
have been screed, classified according to offense and according to the officer 
setting them. (See page 209.) Summaries arc also kept of the dLspositions. 
The forms to be used should be developed from monthly report tables 1 2- 1 3, 
in order to a.s.sure recording the data to lie tabulated in the.se tables. If 
traffic beat cards are used, entries are made on them also. ^Src page 140.) 

Parking \'iolalions 

The citation just de.scribed may be u.sed for parking violations or a special 
ticket may be provided. If a special ticket is used the duplicate, which is 
attached to the automobile of the violator, should he of heavy material and 
of an attention-demanding color. Because wires or gummed-surface tit kets 
are inconvenient, it is recommended that scotch tape he used to attach 
tickets to the windshield. 

Parking violation notices are usually in duplicate, although some depart- 
ments have tickets in triplicate in order further to guarantee again.st ticket- 
fixing by prot'iding for an audit of all tic kets by the city finance officer. 7 'he 
originals of parking violation rtotiecs or citations are placed in a pending 
file according to the date sersed, and an entry is made in the daily traffic 
summary showing the number of tickets served by each officer, clas,sified 
according to offense. When the duplicates are received from court, an 
entry is made in the daily traffic summary showing the number of tickets 
dismissed, the number of suspended s«-nlences. and the average fine, each 
group cla.ssified according to offcn.se. Tickets issued to out-of-stale f aticl in 
some instance, s, out-of-county) cars arc destroyed, notations being made in 
the summary. Since parking violations have no direct liearing on the 
accident rate, a record of them in the driver file Is not considered worth 
while. 

Traffic Warnings 

Many departments, including state police organizations, use a notice of 
violation iastead of a citation to warn of traffic violations, defective vehicles, 
and violations of parking regulatioas. (Form 32b.) .Such notices are espe- 
cially useful in dealing with violatioas involving defective lighting equip- 
ment, dirty or partially concealed license plates, and other defects of the 
vehicle which may be discovered in its operation or from an in.spection. 

’"Somr departmrnts do not record the disposition on the original citation for index 
card) in the driver file. In this case, the ledger number and ledger page number must 
be inserted on the citation for index) in order that the disposition ma^ be obtained 
from the ledger when desired. 
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I’hc notice may be a simple warning without follow-up and probable Issu- 
ance of citation, or it may amount to a combination warning and notice 
of violation which provides that, in the event the driving history of the 
v'iolator or the circumstances of the vicjlation justify prosecution, the notice 
will be followed })y a citation mailed from headquarters. The headquarters' 



VIOLATIONS TICKET 

l)a!r 

Time 

NllHW 

f>|»pr. I.i< . 

A Hdrrs'- 

Dvtic of / 

liirlh i M'> Pay Your 

«f r;tr 

l.i(. No. 

Y<ii] iirt‘ lirrrli) iiotilM 

‘fl tlial \oii lijvp \iohitp(] llip trrifTu' hiVr^ In: 

1 

on 

ill ('oiinlv. 

A report of tlii' v icdal 

ion will he foiw.iided to I’oliie Deii.irlinent 

and you inav he virderei 

1 lo in 4 ourt |4» otnuiT ihi* 

fllli.er 

No. 


( over t 


( I'lonI ) 


This violmion'. lickel i- a part of llie pernianeni record of your operation of a 
motor vehicle. If it i'< found tlial you have previous violations on record, you 
iiiav he ordered to appear in eourt to answer a eharpe that will be placed against 
you. 

If this violation' ticket is received because of defective equiimienl, you should 
re;iair the ilefecls listed ainl then lake your ear to a police station or sberifTs office 
foe inspection. After approval lit the irispectinp officer, this ticket should be for- 
ttnrded In the I’oliee Department. 


■APPROVED 

( Reverse 1 

I cvRM .I2n. \\,A.RNiNty (Moving \ lOLATuyN) and Notice of Defect {Y'xS") 
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Staff determines whether there shall be issued a citation calling for the 
apftcarance of the driver in court. 

The combination of warning and notice of violation is more useful atul 
effective than the simple warning. The offender will not know for some time 
whether he will receive a citation. Citations will need to l>c issued onlv in 
cases where the previous driving record or the conditiorts of the violation 
justify.*’ Some departments follow up warning nolites with a letter which 
urges the ccxjperation of the driver in the safety program. Howevci, the 
police have generally failed to realize the public relations value of thi^ 
practice of impre.s.sing the citizen with the fact of their interest in liis safetv. 
When the incident is disposed of as provided bv department regulations, the 
original copy of the warning notice is placed in the driver file feer reach 
reference in case of future violations. 


PARKIhr, VIOI.ATION WARMNh A 2682 


I, if. .Nci. Make 

Thi' warning is recorcloci tigain^l \<>ur ncinie ul polire hraili|iiiii tc-rs for tier 
violation li-toc] lielow. 

If >ou have recfivccl a pI('^ic>u.^ uartiiiig. vou will lie- siitiinionc-il lev mail to 
answer this present charge. 

Name (t.l,. No. 

Adclres- 
\ iolation 

Loc.ition Time 

Officer Dale 

I’Ol.lr.V, 

Form 32c. Parking Violation Warninc; 


Notices of defects are issued in duplicate. The duplicate is given to the 
driver of the automobile and the original is sent to the records division, 
where it is held in a pending file awaiting the return of the duplicate with 
a notation that the defect has been corrected. Some departments, espe- 
cially state police organizations, provide on the reverse .spaces to be filled 
m by a vehicle inspection station or a garage, indicating that the defect has 
en corrected. Some municipal police departments require that the notice 
o defect be delivered to some police officer who will inspect the vehicle to 
determine that the defect has been corrected. 


Zourif*/' Police Dep^tment, “Police Control of the Automobih 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, May-June 1939, PP- 83-9.3. 


Driver" ; 
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The extent to which defect notices are followed up varies greatly. Some 
departments make no effort to follow up the notice; others send out a form 
letter to drivers who fail to return the notice. Some .send more than one 
warning letter, and others follow one or more warning letters b\ a citation 
or the i.ssuanc e of a warrant. 

Parking violation warnings ' Form 32( } should Ik- used to inform citizens 
of new regulations. Some departments tise them also instead of a citation. 
'Fhe use of the w arning is usually re.stricted to s iolations of overtime parking 
regulations. It may, howeser, include any type of parking \ iolation. 

The original cjf the form is sent to the records division where it is filed 
according to license nunihcT in a parking violation file. If previous violations 
arc' recorclecl agamst that vehicle, a decision will he reached with reference 
tcj the i.ssuanc e of a citation or warrant ha.setl on departmental policy. The 
[lolicy c)f the defiartnic'ut will varv as to the number of violations permitted 
before <i summons oi warrant is ivsiied and the period of time allowed for 
the stipulated number of vicdations. .Some departments clear the parking 
violation file twice each scat once when the new automobile hceti.ses are 
issued and ag.iin sis months Liter. The {leriotl in which the maximum 
number of violations may occur is then sis months. Other dep.irtinents 
clear the file only once each year and thus permit the operator of an auto- 
mobile' a lirnitc'd numbc't of parking violations within the calendar year. 

’mr. i:sF OI cf'rvnoNs for othf.r offfnsfs 

'Fhe citation ( Form 32:' ) he usc-d as a procc'.ss short of actual arrest 

in a varietv of ordinance violations if thev are rcmimilted bv rcspon.sible 
citizens. It is the duty of the- jrolic e to bring violators before the court in 
answer to charges with a minimum of inconvenience to them and to the 
work of the department. In ca.ses of minor violations, the arrc.st and 
trauspoi'tation of responsible citizens to police headquarters and detention 
or i.dling pending rc'lease on bail is an unrea.sonable inconvenience to the 
citizen and an unnecessary, time-consuming task for the police."' 

(Stations mav be used in all c ases of violations of ordinances except those 
amounting to a bteac h of the pe.ice or involving moral turpitude if the 
identity of the violator is readily e.stablished, if he may reasonably be 

1 hi' acivant.'iKc's of iiotifir.Ttion nii'lhodi .irr Icicion f irit of all, thf'\ ohtain thr 
iii'ri'csarc ohjertives uilhoiil siihirc titiic I'lti/cn^ to chr huniilialion and inronvenirnri- 
of phcsiral arri'.st ttics and .it.itf regulations are so diverse- that thes entangle thousands 
of permanent residents engaged regidarh in lawful hiismess, and who have a social 
status among respectable friends that is worth maintaining .Arresting and jailing 

is partieularlv ironical when large proportions of these cases are dismissed or discharged 
summarilv, . . . Then there is the elimination of bail evils . . When an officer catches 
a prtts offender he is likeh to think twice before taking him into custods if the arrest 
necessitates a long trek to headquarters . \ final hut none the less important advan- 

tage is its saving in man power and niones. The cost of the officers’ time and equip- 
ment in taking offenders into custodv is a large item. .Adding jail expense to this, the 
total saving would form a large figure in an\ police budget, not to mention the social 
eronotny involved " Donald C Slone, “.Arrest Procedure of .American Cities,” Tax 
Digest, August, 1930, pp. 281 -8a. 
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expected to appear in court, and if apprehension seems likely in the event 
of failure to appear. 

The regular traffic citation ma\ be used for instructing such violalors 
to appear in court, Details of the violation and booking information are 
noted on the reverse of the original by the ofTicer. The lKX)king ofTKcr 
prepares an arrest record ius though the pri.sfnicr had Ix'cn arrested and 
released on his own recogni/.ance. 'Fhe original of the citation is stapled 
to the notice of arrest and disposition form 23 '. sshiih is then forwarded 
to the court clerk for the preparation of the docket, while the record of 
arrest is forwarded to the complaint clerk for the preparation of the c a.se 
sheet. 
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PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION RECORDS 

T he rfxordinc; and (ontrol of rases and of persons charged with 
oflcascs, described in Cihapters 3 and 4, is supplemented by a 
third major division of polite records, namely the recording and 
classification of descriptive information and the recording of the criminal 
history of certain offenders who may need to be identified in the future. 
Ciriminal identific ation includes two problems: determining the identity of 
a pri.soner (or recording, c liLSsifcing, and filing descriptive data u.scful in his 
future identification ) and deteriniiiing the identity of a criminal from traces 
left at crime scenes. 

FINGfiRPRINTS AND RELATKD RF.CORDS 

Of the various methods of criminal identification, the fingerprint system 
is the mo.st reliafilc. Identifying criminals by name (the method asually 
follow'cci in identifying persons ) is unsatisfac tory because of the frequent 
ii.se by criminals of alia.ses. Photographs arc unsatisfactory for two rea.sons. 
The powers of ob.ser\'ation and the memory of persons called upon to make 
identifications arc nece.ssarily limited. It Ls also difficult to classify and file 
photographs by identifiable charactcri.stics. The c lassification of anthropo- 
metric measurements (as developed by Bcrtillon) proved a useful method 
of positively identifying criminals, but this system was shortly replaced by 
the fingerprint system, which has the advantages of simplicity, speed, and 
accuracy. The sy.stcm is almost completely objective .and consequently 
minimizes the personal equation of the operator. 

W hile the fingerprint record provides positive identification, the police 
must supplement it with a record of physical characteristics and in some 
cases a photograph of the criminal to aid in cisual identification when 
fingerprints are not available. Certain other records are also highly desirable. 
Identification records, therefore, include: (i) description cards; (2) ten- 
digit fingerprint cards; (3) single fingerprint cards (not used in all depart- 
ments) ; (4) photographs of criminals; and (5) criminal histories. 

Identification records have their own number series; an identification 
number is assigned to each criminal to identify records relating to him. 
The same number is used for each subject, regardless of how many times 
he may be arrested or fingerprinted. This identification number appears 
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on the fingerprint card, the description card or sheet, the iriminal histor\ 
sheet, and the photograph. 

Fingerprints are recorded chronologically in a ledger. The entric.s include 
the name and identification number, the ca.se numlx-r, the fingerprint classi- 
fication, and the date. 


F in printing Prisoners 

I ingerprint records arc the heart of an\ identification system. In 
establishing a fingerprint system decisions must l)c made as to which 
prisoners are to be fingerprinted and photographed, the place where the 
fingerprinting is to be done, and the person to perform the task. 

The policy as to which prisoners shall l>e fingerprinted varies .somewhat 
among police departments. I'he increasing recognition of the desiralnlitv 
of civilian fingerprinting and extension of the practice ha\'c .scr%ed to 
decrease opposition to fingerprinting prisoners, and in recent ycai> there 
has been a tendency to increase the cla.sM‘.s of offenders fingerjrrinted. Some 
departments fingerprint every person who is locked in jail. Most of them 
exempt traffic offenders and the violators of le.ss important city ordinances. 
.State laws often specify which prisoners .shall he fingerprinlecl. L'sually all 
prints permitted by law are made. 'I’he policy of eac h department should 
be established by regulation in order to avoid error through misunderst.md- 
ing. A pri.soner subject to fingerprinting should be fmgeqjrintecl each time 
he is arrc.sted, even though his prints are already on file, in order that a 
copy may be .sent to the I'eclerai Bureau of Investigation. 'I’his procedure 
firings the criminal history file up to d.itc- after eac h arrest. I See page r ;jc). ) 


(.\SE SO. 

PHOTOGRAPH ORDER 


In udtlilion t<i riiiiccrprintx. plrapie Icike a pholofcrapb of 


. held on rhargeii of 


(.oniniutidinft offirer. 


Taken h> 
Date . 

Mu|( number 


Date 


Form 3.1. Piiotcxiraph Ordcr 
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Large departments maintain single fingerprint files, but none of them 
file single prints on every' prisoner who is fingerprinted. Generally, single 
fingerprints are taken only of prisoners charged with robbery, burglary, auto 
theft, and other grav'c crimes. 

In the interest cjf eccjnomy , not every prisoner who is fingerprinted need 
Ik- photograjihed. ft is .sound policy to photogiaph all prisoners charged 
with a felony, any larceny or confidence game, c>r with any act of .sex 
degeneracy. Kiiovsn prostitutes and those designated biy a photograph order 
form 'yi,) should also he plicitographed. The photograph order (even- 
tually filed with tfie c a.sc- j is Issued by anv commanding officer and directs 
that a phcitograph he- takc-n of a prisoner svho would not otherwise be 
photographed. ' 

'J’he practice of bringing prisoners frcjm the jail into the identification 
cpiarters for fingerprinting and photographing is unnecessary and unscjund. 
The transfer of [iri.sonc-rs from tfie jail to the lecorcis office is a waste of 
time of all olfiters ins'olved. Such transfer offers a chance for escape, 
espc-c ially if the distance is great or if the tiansfei insolves going from one 
building to another, through public conidois, or tliiough .several rooms. 
Pri.soners may be fingerprinted and photographed in the jail proper or in 
an adjoining room with no outside entrance. 

The fingerprinting of pri.vmers b\ identification officers has certain 
disadvantages. In the first place, this prac tice wastes the time of the identi- 
fication officer and the jailer 'l ime is lost in lra\i-ling fioni the records 
office to the jail, sometimes a considerable distance. The- admitting of an 
identification officer may interrupt jail duties and the officer may therefore 
he kept waiting some time before he is admitted. Moreocer, prisoners 
arrc.sted and released during hours when identification officers are not on 
duty will not he fingerprinted if this ta.sk is performed hy thc.se officers. 
Prisoners should fie fingerprinted and photographed in the jail, and efficiency 
demands that these actisitics be performed by the jailer. iNcithcr process 
is difficult to learn. 

Description Sheet 

A description of the physical characteristics and certain other identifying 
information relating to the criminal must be recorded. I'o record this 
information directly on the fingerprint card is inacKisahle. Data are 
frequently desired for which no spaces are prenided; in addition, a proper 
recording of the information on this card would necessitate a typewriter 
in the fingerprinting room. The information, written in ink by the finger- 
printing officer on a description card or sheet, such as Form 34, may later 


'When a prisoner, held on a rharife not rcqnirinit a photograph, has a felons charge 
placed against him, the officer directing the charge to he changed executes a photograph 
order and presents it to his commanding officer for approval and then immediatelv 
forwards it to the division charged w-ith photographing prisoners. 
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DESCRIPTION CARD 


Idem. -No. 


Taken by 

t t.SE NO. 

.Name 


Addresa 


Aliases 


.. Nickname 


Dale arresled 


F. I‘. Class 


Oime 




Sei . 

. Color 

...Hi. 

\t 1. 

Hair 


t^omp. 


Orrupaliciii 


Itirliiplare Date 

(if birth 

Marks. i.rar>,, and 

a^lpulutlun^ 



Name and adilrenN of relati\eti and aHNi>riutett lintlirale relationship > 


Form v) I )i sc.ription (Iard ( 8 "x‘>") 

he typed on the firigcrpiint cards. The description sheet may tlieii he liled 
\Mth the case \sfiere it is availahie for reference h\ the investi^.ituyi.; ollicc-i. 

In the preparation of this foiin. tlie name, c a.xe numher, and chaiftes ate 
copied from the arrest record 01 from tlie ciail\ jail sheet. If possible, the 
true name is aseertained if it is dillerenl fiom the one imdei vshich the 
prisonei vc ,ls tiooked , any oihei ah.i.vs vvhic h may liave heen used, a physical 
description of tfic priscjiier, and the names and .uldres.ses of near i datives 
arc also recorded. Ihe identification numher is left hlank, except in those 
ca.ses vshere a photoyoapfi is taken; it is inserted hy the fiiiKcrprint clerk 
at the time he makes the entry in the fmperprint letlyer. 

I'ln^cTprint Card 

I’he number of copies of the 8"x8" fingerprint card made of ])iisonc-is 
fingerprinted is determined hy department pioceduie. Ordinarily one .set 
is taken for the local depaitmcnt and another for the state hureau, if such 
a bureau is maintained; in all ca.scs a set is taken for the F. B. I. .Additional 
prints may he taken for other intere.stc'cl federal agencies. If desired, one- 
set of fingerprints of the more serious offenders may be taken on a form of 
transparent paper ( glassinej which will serve as a negative in photograph- 
icallv reproducing as many copies as are needed. 

Afany departments fingerprint applicants for taxicab drivers’ licenses and 
other types of licenses and permits. Fingerprints arc taken and a.s,signed 
an identification number in the manner described alxne except that the 
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(Icscriptiun sheets do not hear a tase number but arc filed in the application 
file under the name <if the appluant. 

7'he fingerprint cards, each dipped to the appropriate description sheet, 
arc forwarded to the records division. The fingerprint f lerk there classifies 
them and sear( hes the alphaln lif al index file. If the results arc negative, 
he makes a .scan h of the fingcrjirint file. He then makes an entry on the 
record of arrest t ard whit h is in the jail file at the c ounter, indie ating whether 
the prisoner has any previous reiortJ and wficilicr he is wanted on some 
other charge 'page <) 2 , : he makes an entry in the fingerprint ledger and 
inserts the identifit ation nunilrer and t la.ssifit ation tin the de.st ription sheet 
and types in the destriptive data on eat h of the fingerprint tards. i'he 
fingerprint t ards are then indexetl and filed. 

Notices reteived fioin othei jiinstlit tions of persons v\ anted, tontaining 
the fingerjjiint t la.ssifit ation anti one oi more fingerprints, are also filed in 
the Henry fingerprint file as thtaigh all ten fingers were shown, i'hese 
ntitites should be on 8"xf!" sheets of siiffit ieiitlv heavy material tti lie suitable 
for filing. If tnltl-sized or light ones are reteived it will be net essary to pirste 
a backing slieet tin them. If departments sentl tint wanted notit es tin stock 
suitable ftu filing anti in si/e they assure that a huger percentage 

will be usefully filetl by othei polite departments. Wanted notiies which 
inditatc the fingerprint t la.ssificatitin but do not int hide at least one finger- 
jirint are not filetl in the fingerprint file. 

I.atrnt Emorr jnint File 

Fingerprints tif uiikntiwn criminals, developed at the scene of crimes and 
held as evident o and as an aitl in identifying the criminal, are filed according 
to their single fingerprint cla.s.sifit ation (after being t hecketf against the single 
fingeriirint file K Many latent fingerprints are .so fragmentary that clas.sifi- 
c ation is impossible, in which c;isc they may be filed according to crime 
t la.ssilication. Departments which do not maintain a single fingerprint file 
frequently file all latent prints at cording to crime c la.ssificatioii. Either a 
t arc! file or an album may be u.sed. The comparison of the fingerprints of 
an apprchendetl criminal with the latent prints on file sometimes results 
in identification and the tleaiaiue of other crimes. 

Photof^raf/liS of Pusoners 

Before photvigraphing, a check is made with the records division to 
determine whether the pri.soner has been previouslv photographed by the 
department. If a previous photograph was taken over five years ago, or 
if it is a poor likeness, a new one is taken. In this ca.se the same identification 
numlier is used. 

I’he identification number appearing on the fingerprint card indicates 
whether a photograph has been taken. If a photograph has been taken, 
the photograph or identification numlier docs not have a letter in it; if a 
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Name .. . 

^*ex .Color 

Wt. Build 

Eyes . Comp. 

Marks, scars, etc. . 


ident. No. 
CASE NO. 

Ape lit. 

Hair 

Drrup. 


Date arrested 
Charge 

(iriminul spe^i:<ll^ 
F. P. class. 


I -2(1 


Form 3 ') Mug Form Rivirsi 


pholotjraph has not been taken, the identifitation mirnbei i.s the last photo- 
1,'raph number followed by the letter “D" and a number inditattng whether 
It was the first, setond, third, and so on, set of finj;erprints taken sintc the 
l.LSt photograph, l ot example, if the identilitation number i.s it 

is the tuelfth set of fingerprints taken wrthout photographs since pri.soner 
1)483 Mas photographed. 

If it is the policy of the clepattttretrl to lake firll-letrgth arrd group |)hoto- 
ytaphs of certain pn.sonets, rn.Mructron.'- for their taking are Irarr.smrtled by 
photograph order. (.See page t2(». 1 .Such photographs are filed with the 
(ruse or. if desired, thev may Ik- placed in a .sep.nale file or alburn. 

In the days of the rogue's gallery, photographs were mounted on a .strfT 
card. There is noM no need for such mounting, and this expensive and 
inconvenient practice has been discontinued by practically all clep.irttnenCs. 
However, the photograph should contain on the reverse information regard- 
ing the subject. Kntries are made in the spaces imprinted on the reverse 
by a rubfx-r .stamp; Form 35 illu.slrate.s the entries dcsiied. I'he important 
data are the name, date arrc.stcd, charge, and physical description. 

The records division keeps available in a card file .several c opies of 
photographs for the convenience of the officers. A 3"x5" or 4''xfi" file 
i.s f)est suited to this purpose, the photographs being arranged in numerical 
order. .All of the photographs in the file arc “backed up,’’ that is, cic.sciiplivc 
data are lusted on the reverse. Negatives arc usually filed according to 
number in the police laboratory or near the dark room, where they are 
available for the preparation of additional prints. A folded sheet, with 
one side a quarter of an inch wider than the negative for iascrticyn of the 
identification number, is an economical device in which to file negatives to 
prevent scratches. 
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One copy of each photograph is also filed according to the criminal 
specialty of the subject. Most departments include such classifications as 
robbers, burglars, car thieves, shoplifters, check artists, con men, sex offend- 
ers, prostitutes, and thieves. These photographs may be kept in a “mug” 
book, pasted in chronological order according to crimes, and fastened in 
with rubber cement. Rubber cement is inexpensive, does not lose its adhesive 
quality, and docs not curl the paper. Many departments, however, use 
a visible index for filing their photograplcs, and this plan has several advan- 
tages over the mug book. It permits the arrangement of the photographs 
not only according to crime but according to other classifications; they may 
be arranged in order of height and, by using colored tabs, it is possible to 
indicate other characteristics such as age, color, other offenses, or subdivisions 
of the main crime specialty. The visible index aiso provides maximum 
flexibility; the cards are merely in.scrted in slots and may be inserted or 
removed easily. Finally, it is a neater method of filing, for pasting, which 
at best is a messy operation, is eliminated. 

Criminal History File 

A complete record in one place of the known criminal acts of individual 
offenders is an important aid to the police. To record each arrest as well 
as every other contact (such as minor complaints and traffic violations) 
which the police may have had with the criminal would involve an amount 
of work out of proportion to the value of the product. Consequently, the 
criminal history is usually limited to criminal offenses which have resulted 
in the fingerprinting of the subject. 

The criminal history file (letter-size folders) .should consist of F. B. I. 
criminal history sheets arranged according to local identification numbers, 
with 50 sheets in each folder. The local identification number is inserted 
in the upper right corner of each sheet. If several individuals, all with no 
previous records, arc listed on one F. B. 1 . sheet, separate “No F. B. I. 
record" sheets are prepared for each and inserted in the file. A sheet of 
letter-size paper bearing the name, identification number, and the notation 
“No record, F. B. I." will .suffice. Before they are filed, criminal history 
sheets showing arrests for violations of prostitution, drug, liquor, or gam- 
bling laws are initialed by the head of the vice division, and all criminal 
history sheets arc initialed by the captain of detectives. 

In some departments a combination identification and offense (case) file 
contairus statements, newspaper clippings, investigation reports, and cor- 
respondence for each fingerprinted subject. This all-inclusive file is wasteful 
of folders (since one is used for each subject), filing equipment, and office 
space. In addition, it tempts misfiling of material that properly belongs 
with the case. The only materials which properly belong in a criminal 
history file arc identification records (F. B. I. criminal history sheets, descrip- 
tion sheets, photographs, and extra fingerprint cards). Since the file is 
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limited to F. B. I. criminal history sheets, a separate photograph file is 
required. Description sheets and extra fingerprint cards are filed with the 
case. 

RECORDS IN PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Progressive departments are constantly attempting to improve present 
records procedures and to develop new ones useful in identification and 
investigation work. In addition to the tried and tested records and pro- 
cedures described above, certain other methods of personal identification 
have been developed. While the merit of sonic of them has not been 
conclusively demonstrated, it may be possible to perfect them through use 
so that they will be thoroughly practical. 

Modus Operandi 

The modus operandi system consists of records which describe the method 
of operation of a criminal, classified and filed in such a way as to aid in: 
(i) identifying the crime as one committed by a known criminal, or (2) 
identifying the crime as one of a series committed by an unknown criminal. 
Modus operandi was developed by Major General Sir Llewelyn W. Atcher- 
ley, when Chief Constable of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, early 
in this centur)'. A modification of the Atcherlcy system is now u.scd by 
Scotland Yard and other British police agencies. The reported successes 
prove modus operandi a useful investigative tool for the English polit c. 

This system of identification with modifications was introduced in the 
United States by .August V'ollmer, when chief of police of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. The Vollmer and other modifications of the original Atcherlcy sy.stcm 
have been u.scd by a number of police organizatioas in this country. 
However, the American police have not had sufficient experience with 
modus operandi to establish its worth. Some have reported gratifying 
returns; others have been dissatisfied with the results. 

As in other technical procedures, the value of modus operandi rests largely 
on the skill of the operator. It is possible that .some of the American police 
have failed to obtain satisfactory results because of ineptitude, or improper 
use of the system. In modifying the Atcherlcy system they may have 
omitted important fundamentals. Investigating officers may have lacked 
skill in discovering and reporting facts e.ssential to the proper cla.ssification 
of the crime. Also, the operator of the modus operandi file may have lacked 
skill in cla.ssifying the data and making search. Considerable research must 
be done before a decision may be reached regarding the possible value of a 
modus operandi system for the American police. 

Regardless of the value of modus operandi in identifying a crime as having 
been committed by a known criminal, it is a useful investigative tool when 
used in tentatively identifying a crime as one of a series committed by an 
unknown criminal. If the methods of operation used in committing crimes 
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arc skillfully classificcl, it is sometimes possible to select those which have 
probably been committed by the same criminal. Index cards on which 
the classifications arc entered permit reference to cases which are comparable 
in any number of factors to the crime being investigated. The detective 
is thus provided with a list of crimes committed in a similar manner. A 
careful study of each crime within the scries may result in the elimination 
of some but the leaving of others with enough characteristics in common 
with the current crime to ju-stify the opinion that they were all committed 
by the same criminal. If the jxirpetrator of any one of the series of crimes 
is apprehended, the police have an opportunity to effect the clearance of 
several in the scries by concentrating their effort on a relatively small number 
of offenses rather than attempting to pin all of the current crimes of a given 
class on the trapped criminal. 

The use of the classification index file is the simplest form of modus 
operandi. It Ls not so flexible as a more elaborate filing system, since there is 
usually but one index card on each crime. However, it does permit filing 
the classification index cards according to the class of crime, further sub- 
divided according to charactcri.stics which provide the grcatc-st chance of 
identification.® 

A more elaborate procedure consists of establishing a number of index 
files, one for each of several factors connected with the crime: type of crime, 
property attacked, how attacked, means of attack, time of attack, object of 
attack, and trade-mark. For each crime an index card is made on each of 
thc.se factors and each crime is cross-indexed. 

At least one major police department in the United States has reported 
gratifying results in the operation of modus operandi by the use of punched 
cards and sorting equipment. The present mechanical sorters of punched 
cards are not entirely suitable for modus operandi operation because of 
the large number of cards with almost identical factors which would be 
eliminated by one dissimilar factor in this type of sorting. A sorter using 
electrical contacts or photoelectric cells would permit a selection of all cards 
alike in any given number of factors regardless of sequence, and would thus 
give the same results obtained by laborious visual matching. 

Questionable Character File 

A part of a complete modus operandi system consists of the classification 
of the methods of operation of known criminals. A modification is used 
by some departments which file index or description cards on potential 
offenders according to the criminal specialty. Such a questionable character 
file provides the officers with information regarding potential offenders, 
making available a list of suspects in the event of a crime. For example, 
cards would be filed on all known sex offenders who had shown by past 


*A technique for measuring the identification value of possible factors is outlined in 
Wichita Police Department, Modus Operandi (Wichita, 1939, 66 pp. mimeographed). 
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behavior abnormal traits which would make them likely suspects in the 
event of some serious sex crime. The information needed for such a file 
may be obtained from the detective and patrol divisions ; it is then available 
for patrol officers to include in their notebooks, for maintenance in a file 
at headquarters, or both. Frequently pin mapts are used in connection with 
a questionable character file, the criminal specialty being indicated by the 
color of the pin which is inserted on the map at the residence and place of 
occupation of the potential offender. Officers arc thus informed of potential 
offenders residing or working on their beats. 

Identification by Personal Description 

Some departments, as an identification aid, file index cards on wanted 
persons and known criminals according to their physical description. Index 
cards made on any wanted notices are filed according to such physical 
characteristics as sex, color, age, height, weight, build, color of hair and 
eyes, marks, scars, and deformities. F.xcept for scars and deformities, suffi- 
cient experience has not yet been had to determine the usefulness of such 
files in making identifications. 

The Berkeley Police Department is experimenting with punched cards 
for recording physical characteristics and the modus operandi of known 
criminals. On the basis of the description of the pcrj>etrator given by the 
victim, cards of known criminals with corresponding characteristics are 
selected. A photograph on the punched card enables the victim to review 
quickly the photographs of persons whose physical de.scriptions and modus 
operandi closely correspond to thasc of the perpetrator. 

In the event sorting equipment Ls developed which will permit the selec- 
tion of cards which arc identical in a given number of factors without regard 
to sequence, it seems likely that punched cards will prove a valuable aid 
to the police in selecting a group of likely suspects for coasideration by the 
victim. 

Handwriting File 

The handwriting on bad checks and other bogus instruments may be 
classified and filed for purposes of identification with samples already on 
file. The Lee and Abbey® system of classification is based on the following 
factors: form, skill, connection, shading, movement, embellishment, ter- 
minals, and slant. This type file has proved useful to state bureaus of identi- 
fication and to police departments in large cities. 


*C. D. Lee and R. A. Abbey, Classification and Identification of Handwriting (New 
York, igaa). 
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RECORDS WORK IN THE OPERATING DIVISIONS 

A s REPEATEDLY POINTED out in prcvious chapters, the maintenance of 
a police records system is a collaborative undertaking of the central 
records unit and the operating divisions. I’he operating divisions are 
the principal consumers of the information and services supplied by the 
records division, e\’cn though the help which the records division can give 
to the chief of police in planning, controlling, and evaluating the work of the 
department is alone sufficient to warrant the maintenanc e of central records 
facilities. 

In addition to the participation in records work already descriljed, the 
patrol, traffic, detective, and other operating divisions perform other records 
activitic.s. Some of thc.se consi.st of the initiation of certain special reports 
which flow into the central records unit. The remainder consi.st of the 
maintenance of certain records which each division requires for its own 
special use. This chapter outlines the character and u.se of some of the.se 
special records and how they, together with other records actis ities of the 
crperating divisions, tie into the general system. 

A description of these special records activities will help to clarify the 
relationship (which is not always clear cut) between the records activities 
of operating divisions and the central records system. The size of the 
department, its organization, the physical arrangement of headquarters 
offices, and the prc,sence or absence of a division secretary are important 
factors in this relationship. Some of the records ta.sks of the operating 
divisions may be performed by a division secretary or .stenographic clerk 
if one is provided. On the other hand, the presence of such clerical help 
in the operating divisions often tempts them to maintain records which 
properly belong in the central records office. The temptation of the oper- 
ating divisions to assume duties, such as the maintenance of case sheets, 
arrest records, and identification records, which nece.ssarily form a part of 
the central records sv’stem, should be resisted. 

THE ROLE OF DIVISION SECRETARIES 

Probably the majority of police departments have failed to take maximum 
advantage of the benefits of secretarial help in the operating divisions. 
Division secretaries can relieve police officers of many clerical and routine 
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tasks and they often make possible the performance of bothersome yet 
important work which otherwise would be neglected. They may handle 
the telephone for the division chief, organize incoming mail and rcp>orts 
for his attention, and maintain follow-up controls on correspondence requir- 
ing attention or on the performance of administrative actions which might 
be forgotten. Secretaries may help in the preparation of division reports 
and in the maintenance of such divi.sion files as arc needed. They may 
clear reports and correspondence with other divisions concerned. Thej 
may serve as receptionists and thereby facilitate proper attention to citizens 
who call at the division, .^nd, finally, they may handle routine correspon- 
dence, make stenographic records of statements or inters iews when necessary, 
and provide .stenographic scr\ice on a variety of matters. 

A number of factors mu.st be considered in determining the advisability 
of secretarial help in a division. The need for a secretary is determined 
by the size of the department, the personnel .strength of the particular unit, 
and the nature of the work to Ik- done. If the division quarters are located 
adjacent to a complaint or information counter there is less need for a 
.sec rctary than when the offices arc isolated. .\ division which h.as a general 
reception rcxim and private offices and interview rooms in which a substan- 
tial part of the time of its personnel is spent interviewing complainants and 
suspects has a greater need for a secretary than a division whose officers 
spend all of their time on the street and which receives infrequent visits 
from the general public. 

In the case of physically compact departments, the needs of divisions 
requiring only part-time secretarial service may often be met by the records 
divi.sion staff. Or two divisions may .share a reception room and a secretary. 
Where the volume of work warrants, dictating equipment may l)e a .solution 
to at lca.st part of the .stenographic problem. The cylinders prepared in 
several divisions can all be transcribed by a single stenographer in the records 
division, for example, or transcription may be apportioned among several 
clerks and secretaries engaged in duties which require their constant presence 
but the irregularity of which permits the performance of other tasks. 

The time of division .sccretarie.s should be fully occupied. In some 
divisions secretaries may need to devote all their time and attention to the 
performance of essential ta.sks. There arc in-stances, however, where the 
services of a secretary are coasidered es,sential but the secretarial tasks arc 
not so heavy as to require full time. In such cases, provision may be made 
for devoting spare time to those records duties of the central records office 
which may be performed without regard to a strict time schedule and 
without the neces.sity of removing bulky or important records from the 
records office. In a small department where secretarial services arc deemed 
csisential becau.se of inconvenient office arrangement or for other .special 
reasons, a division secretary may have sufficient free time to undertake major 
records tasks such as indexing cases and preparing summary reports. 
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A traffic division secretary, for instance, may maintain the driver file 
and tabulate, index, file, and follow-up on traffic tickets. Duties suitable 
for a detective division secretary include such operations as indexing pawn 
tickets and foreign circulars, preparing copy for bulletins to go to merchants 
and for circulars to be mailed to other law enforcement agencies, and main- 
taining a prosecution ledger. The operation of a telephone switchboard 
requires constant attendance and limits the quantity and nature of records 
tasks which the secretary may perform. Services to the detective division 
offices from the central police switchboard with a tie-in to the secretary’s 
telephone for answering calls for detectives not at headquarters (rather than 
maintenance of a separate detective switchboard) eliminates unnecessary 
telephone duties on the part of the division secretary and frees more time 
for records tasks. 


DISPATCHER’S OFFICE 

The work of the dispatcher is so closely related to that of the operating 
divisions, that before discu.ssing the records work of these units, attention 
is directed to the need of certain reference records and devices in the dis- 
patcher’s office for the dispatching of officers and for meeting emergency 
situations. These devices include such items as assignment schedules, maps 
of patrol districts, blockade plans, prepared broadcasts, store reports, and 
floor plans of certain business houses. (Some of these devices are discussed 
in Chapters 7 and 10.) 

The dispatcher must know the assignment of each officer so that he may 
list the name on the case sheet and be in a position to dispatch the officers 
most effectively. To this end he must have at hand a permanent detective 
assignment sheet (prepared by the captain of detectives with the approval 
of the chief) and a permanent beat assignment sheet. The dispatcher must 
also be informed currently regarding substitutions and temporary changes 
neces.sitated by vacations, relief days, illness, and special assignments. All 
of this information is then summarized on an assignment board placed 
within easy view; by a mere glance at the board the dispatcher can determine 
the assignment of officers on duty. Figure X is an example of such a board 
consisting of horizontal slots (one for each assignment) in which are slipped 
cards bearing the names of officers. 

One method of providing information regarding the availability of 
officers for assignment is to place immediately in front of the dispatcher 
a series of city maps on each of which is outlined the patrol districts for one 
tour of duty. A small electric light in each district, operated by a three- 
position switch to bum brightly or dimly or to be off, indicates that the 
officer in that district is available for call, has been sent on a call, or is off 
the air. A simple control arrangement consists of a bank of as many 
switches as there are patrol districts on the largest shift and enough addi- 
tional switches to control a border panel of lights for officers in radio- 




Figure X. Assignment Board in Dim-atciier’s Oi fiuk, I'olice 
Department, Wichita, Kansas 
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equipped cars not assigned to patro] districts (the commanding officers, 
patrol sergeants, special investigators, traffic officers, and detectives). Num- 
ber One sw'itch will operate the light on Number One district on each map, 
but by a simple switch arrangement only the light of the map for the current 
shift will operate. 

Another method, which permits the use of a larger map by the dispatcher, 
consists of a rack arrangement with a back board containing a light for each 
district on each shift. When the map for the current shift is placed in 
po.sition, the lights on the back board shine through '/j-inch round holes 
in the Ixjard on which the map is mounted, the holes Ijeing in positions 
immediately opposite district lights on the back Ixiard. A photograph of 
such a map arrangement is shown in Figure XI. 

A .street map and a map of the state showing main highway routc-s, 
conveniently located, arc also essential to the dispatcher. 

The dispatcher also maintains at his desk cards ( f/'xB") on which he 
records information to be u.sed in compiling the monthly summary of 
miscellaneous incidents. Some of the incidents recorded arc: ( 1 1 dcx)rs 
and windows of commercial establishments found open and lights out over 
safe.s, including the date and hour and the name of the officer reporting 
the matter; (2) unfounded bank and other alarms, listing the time and 
officers dispatched; (3) ambulance calls, showing the time, location, and 
nature of the call and the ca,se number if one is made. This procedure on 
ambulance calls is used principally by police departments which rely on 
private ambulance service. In departments which operate their own am- 
bulances, the drivers maintain a more complete record, including also 
mileage and destination. If a department docs not use a .special scr\'ice 
refK)rt (Form i8'i it usuallv has special services recorded by the dispatcher 
on the cards at his desk. .At the end of the month, thej>e cards arc .sent 
to the records division for inclusion in the monthly report. 

P.ATROL DIVISION 

With the exception of the office of the station commander who is in charge 
of the force on dutv, patrol division quarters are not usually open to the 
public, and complainants who call at the office of the commander arc 
ordinarily referred to the complaint desk. In the event the complaint desk 
is not convenientiv near, the station commander should c.s<ort the com- 
plainant to the desk or record the facts on a ra.se memo which lie forwards 
immediately to the complaint clerk. The latter procedure Is preferable 
irom a public relations pxiint of view. 

If an officer on street duty receives a complaint, he .should record the 
facts, take such immediate action as he deems advisable, and at once com- 
municate the information to headquarters. It Is important that he take 
action and not ignore the matter nor pass it off by advising the complainant 
to re{X)rt it to headquarters. Most complaints received on the street may 
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be handled without subjecting the complainant to the inconvenience of 
calling at headquarters, but in some cases it is desirable that he call there. 
For example, if the case involves circum-stances which make immediate con- 
tact with the detectives advisable, the officer should direct the complainant 
to headquarters and at the same time notify the detective division, or prefer- 
ably escort him to the division and present him to the proper detective. (See 
page 143.) 

Only in .special ( a.ses need the officer a.ssigned to the district in which the 
incident occurred be called to headquarters to intcr\icw the complainant 
personally. However, when the victim neither lives nor has his place of 
business in that district, or where it would be inconvenient to interview the 
complainant at his home or plate of busine.'v.s. it may be desirable to call the 
offit er to headquarters in the case of more serious crimes. 

Squad Room 

The working quarters of the patrol tlivision, commonly called the squad 
room, should have a shadow box' for show-up of pri.soners and .sufficient 
desks, typewriters, ofTit e supplies, and ret oid forms to meet the needs of the 
patrol forte, A display cabinet, preferably with a glass enter, is useful for 
posting important wanted notit cs, cinulars of special interest, and charts 
anti summaries. 

Patrol officers must be informed regarding police activities. .Arch filc.s or 
clip bo.'irds are used to make available the records most con.stantly referred 
to. Included in this category is the tlailv bulletin. In smaller cities all of the 
items on the bulletin arc read to the patrol force ju.st before taking their 
posts, but in cities of 100,000 to tit, ,000 population or larger the daily 
bulletin becomes so long as to ju.stify reading only those items selected by 
the commanding officer on the basis t)f importance and tho.se a,ssigncd to 
officers under his command. .A clip board is more suitable for posting copies 
of the daily bulletin than an arch file (on which they arc apt to become 
torn), but reports of persons wanted and of stolen autos and bicycles (Forms 
6, 7, and 12, which are 8"x3" in size and sufficiently substantial to with- 
stand hard usage) are more conveniently kept c^n an arch file. 

A number of arch files or clip boards should be available for presers’ing 
foreign circulars for use by patrolmen. Those which arc kept in the squad 
room are from departments .sufficiently close that there is a reasonable 
chance that the information will be u.seful to the local police or those con- 
taining information on badly wanted criminals for whom a nationwide 
search has been instituted. Foreign circulars arc not placed on squad room 
files until they have been indexed. (See page 184.) 

The location in the squad room of a state highway map and of a city 
map sufficiently large to permit the clear delineation of city boundaries, will 

'A small stage with head and foot lights (sometimes of a variety of colors with a 
control switch to permit the simulation of variations in lighting conditions) on which 
prisoners behind a screen may be paraded before officers and witnesses. 
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be useful for purposes of reference and training. The posting of spot maps 
of the location of crimes, criminals, accidents, and the like is the respon- 
sibility of the records staff .ancl not of the patrol division. Interest may lie 
stimulated by placing charts of accomplishment in the form of graphs and 
tabulations in the offices of tlie other divisions as well as itt the patrol 
quarters. 

The commanding ofTicer in charge of the detail about to report for dvity 
Is resj>on.sible for seeing that the daily bulletin is read to the ofFuers, that the 
information from the stolen t ar and perstnis wanted files is properly recorded 
in their notebooks, and that a show -up of prisoners is held. During the 
show-up he reviews the pa.st re<ord and present difficulties of the offeniler; 
he pre.vent.s much of this information by asking the prisoner leading questions 
in order that the officers may Iwcome familiar w ith the prisoner's voice and 
at tions. 

Auto F.quipmfnt 

Patrol cars should l)e provided with facilities for making notes. \ clip 
Ixiard to which is fastened on the long side a pad of B"x3" sheets, sloping 
slightly downward from the horizontal, is a tonvenient devite for the offucr 
in recording information received by radio. If the board is bolted to the 
cowl at or slightly alxjt c the level of the lower edge of the windshield it can 
lx- .seen most < onveniently. :\ tard whic h permits listing lit en.se numlicrs of 
stolen automobiles in ret tangles according to the la.st digit is u.seful in deter- 
mining whether an obsersed liien.se number is retordetl. 

Patrol officers also need to be provided with a number of books of traffic 
tickets and other forms to lx- u.s< d in citing offendeis, warning the inadvertent 
violator, pros iding informatitm to citizens, and otherwi.se meeting the needs 
of the .service. A series of pouches of proper size, like pockets in an apron, 
made of fabricoid material and tacked to the inside of the driver’s com- 
partment just to the left and above the clutch pedal is a convenient way to 
carry a supply of these forms. The pouches will need to Vx* examined regu- 
larly to insure that the supply is adequate. 

TRAFFIC DIVISION 

The patrol division squad room Is ordinarily used also by the traffic force. 
In the more progressive departments the enforcement of moving violations is 
the responsibility of the patrol division, and spot maps and charts relating 
to traffic are posted in the .squad room where they are available to officers 
of both divisions. 

The office facilities provided the traffic division staff are determined by 
the activities of the unit. The chief accident inve.stigator needs office space, 
and if the traffic engineer Is attached to this division, or if there is a traffic 
clinic, additional space will be required. The conduct of such activities as 
compulsory motor vehicle inspection, a traffic violators’ school, a junior 
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traffic patrol, or a commercial drivers’ contest requires additional head- 
quarters space. 

Accident Records 

Ordinarily a single case sheet will suffice for accident cases, although 
there arc circumstances which make a duplicate desirable. If, however, the 
use of the original by the chief accident investigator ( who reviews the reports 
and supcrvi-scs the invc.stigation of accidents; is not feasible because of incon- 
venient office arrangement or if diffic ultie.s are encountered by the records 
staff in exrrri.sing a proper ccinlrol over accident records, as Ls sometimes 
the case when the traffic officers retain them in their possession for an un- 
reasonable length of lime, accident cases mav lie made in duplicate. 

Under some circum.stanccs drivers involved in accidents arc required to 
call at policx headquarters to make out an accident report. This procedure 
raises the question of whether sue h reports should lie filled in at the com- 
plaint de.sk or information counter or the driver sent to the traffic division. 
In all but large departments where office personnel in the traffic division is 
on duty at all times, it is sound policy to accept accident reports at the com- 
plaint desk and to give drisers a.s.si.stanc e there in preparing reports. Pro- 
vision that traffic officers shall receive such reports is unnere.s.sary in the 
medium-sized department and, unless their presence is required at head- 
quarters for other pur|)o,sc‘s, this prac lice is a serious Wttste of man power. 

Weekly 7 raffn Beat Cards 

A traffic beat card, such as Form ^fi, will enable the traffic division to 
determine whether the enforcement of traffic regulations is rca.sonably effec- 
tive and to detect In^ats on whic h officers are negligent. The.se cards arc pre- 
pared by the records division, one card for each lieat on each platoon. On 
them arc listed the traffic accidents and arrests, citations, and warnings for 
moving violations. (See page 11 1 he file may Ire delivered each day for 

inspection to the captain of the traffic division who returns it to the records 
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division before the end of his tour. In departments where the enforcement of 
regulations governing the movement of vehicles is entirely or largely the 
responsibility of the patrol division, the traffic captain may pass on to the 
captain of the patrol di\Tsion pertinent infonnation from the lieat cards in 
order that action may be taken toward increasing tljc activity of the officers 
on particular beats. 

Special 'Traffic Records 

The supervision and succcs.sful operation of special activitic.s, such ;is a 
violators’ school, a traffic clinic, compulsor\ vehicle inspection, junior traffic 
patrol, a commercial drivers’ contest, and parking meter maintenanc e require 
special records. Since these recorcis are frequently referred to in the concluc t 
of the special activities and are of little u.se to other memljcrs of the force, 
most of them mac propeiK lx- maintained in traflic division quarters. How- 
ever, if they contain information regarding violations or accidents, they 
.should lx- cleared through the records office to provide: ( 1 ) an index card 
for the driver file, and ! 1 a record of previous driving history of value in 
treating the current ca.se. .Su< li information should lx* reccjrded in the case 
of reccjrds relating to the liallu violators’ school and the traffic clinic. How- 
ever, recorcis relating to the ojXTation of the junior traffic patrol and of 
commercial drivers’ contests are so highly speciali/.ed that there is no need 
of maintaining them in the records office provided adequate .summaries of 
these activities are regularly submitted to that office. 

Traffu Enf^ineerin^ Reiords 

In some jurisdictiems the traffic engineer Is attached to the police depart- 
ment and Ls respoasible for general traffic surveys and for the in.slallation of 
contrcvl devices. Data regarding traffic counts, parking surveys, and origin 
and destination studies and illustrative flow maps and wiring diagram.s of 
signal iiLstallations are examples of records which projwrly l>elong in his 
office. He Ls also rcspcmsifile for worst-acc iclent-location surveys (intended 
to reveal the steps to lx- taken to niinimi/e c^r eliminate hazards), some of 
which he initiates as a result of spotting worst ac t ident lfx;alion.s from the 
general accident spot map. 

Citizeas frequently rcpcnl to the administrative head of the city or to the 
police Icx-ations at which they desire some form of regulation. Citizen re- 
quests and suggesticjas deserve careful attention. I’hcy should be investigated 
by the traffic engineer to determine the farts and whether a sign, signal, or 
marking or a change in the design of the roadway or the routing of traffic 
is the solution. A report on the findings should Ix" given to the citizen. Fcjim 
37 aids in assuring proper disposition of such matters. 

The data gathered in surveys of worst accident IcKations by the traffic 
engineer, his recommendations, and reports of actions taken are arranged 
geographically in a location file. This file simplifies the preparation of 
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Form 37. Traffic Engineering Complaint Record (8"x5") 


reports summarizing surveys, recommendations, actions, and results. Unless 
the traffic division maintains a full-time office personnel during business 
hours, the file should be located in the record.s di>'ision where it may be 
readily consulted in the event inquiry is received by the chief of police or 
other commanding officer regarding the accident situation at some particular 
location. 

Regardless of where the function of maintaining traffic control devices is 
located (whether in the traffic or other police division or in some other 
municipal department), records arc useful in directing and supervising the 
workers, in following up on work orders, in summarizing accomplishments, 
and in evaluating results. These records originate wath the traffic division 
or the maintenance personnel ; they merely indicate work done and are not 
necessary for reference in connection with continuing operations. They 
should be filed in the records office and not in the traffic division so that they 
may be easily consulted and may be used in the preparation of summary 
reptorts. 

DETECTIVE DIVISION 

If the detective division needs a full-time secretary, that person may an- 
swer calls for detectives away from their quarters and provide stenographic 
service in taking statements from prisoners, writing letters, and in smne 
iturtances assisting detectives in the preparation of reports. Under no cir- 
cumstances is the case sheet to be prepared in the detective division. If a 
person calls at detective quarters for the purpose of reporting a ciime handled 
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by dhiskm, the secretary records all of the necessary information on a 
complaint memo (Form 5) except cases recorded on auto and bicycle theft 
rqxuts (Forms 6 and 7). The memo or other report is forwarded imme- 
diately to the complaint clerk for recording; it is not held until the result of 
the investigation is known. If the incident requites the attention of a patrol- 
man at headquarters (as described on page 138) , a notation b made on the 
memo in order that the dbpatcher may summon him. The complainant b 
introduced to the detective who handles the particular type of investigation 
involved, and the patrol officer, on arriving at the police station, confers 
with the detective in charge of the case. In the event the detective b not in, 
the p>atrolman obtains the facts necessary to hb investigation, and unless 
circumstances make it advisable for the citizen to remain until the detective 
arrives, he b informed that the detective will contact him at a later date. 

Typewriters or dictating equipment should be provided for all detectives, 
and each sliould have a file drawer in which to store duplicates of cases to 
which he b assigned. Such drawers arc divided into three compartments — 
for live cases, cases which have been clased, and ca.scs which have been 
cleared by arrest. Each detective b prone to consider hb file as a records 
office and the contents of the drawer should therefore be inspected frequently 
to assure that no material b attached to the duplicates except copies of 
original reports. 

Detective Summary 

A summary sheet, such a.s Form 38, furnishes a day-by-day record of the 
activity of each detective. Thb summary b available for inspection by the 
detective’s commanding officer at any time during the course of the month. 
At the end of each month, these sheets are submitted as a check against the 
records division tabulations on clearances and recoveries. 

The ca.se numl>er, cljcssification, name of complainant, and date reported 
to the department are inserted on the detective summary at the time of assign- 
ment. If the ca.se b cleared, notation b made to indicate how it was cleared — 
whether by prosecution, by exceptional clearance, or a.s unfounded. Columas 
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are provided to indicate whether the penon arrested was a juvenile or 2m 
adult. The record of stolen property recovered is inserted in the proper 
column. When a case from a previous month is cleared or property is recov- 
ered, an entry is made on the summary of the current month, the date serv- 
ing to distinguish current from previous cases. 

JUVENILE DIVLSION 

I'hc personnel strength and the nature of duties a.ssigncd to the juvenile 
division determine the records to be maintained. C^omplaint-s involving 
juveniles as offenders or victim.s arc handled in exactly the same way as 
other complaints and a duplitatc copy of reports Is not ordinarily provided 
the juvenile division. 

The juvenile division usually maintains a case history of each offender, 
recording personal data regarding the juvenile and his parents, brothers, 
sisters, and other relatives and persons residing in his home. Included is an 
account of previous police contacts with the offender or other members of 
the family, a summary of <ontacts made by social service agencies in the 
community, and, in some instances, the results of physital, neurological, 
psychological, and psychiatric examinations and an account of the treatment 
provided. A sheet, such as Form 39, i.s useful for making this record. A 
follow-up is maintained to assure investigation and supervision. 

VICE DIVISION 

The nature of vice division activities requires secrecy in operations. The 
money profits involved in commercialized vice and the fact that such activi- 
ties arc sometimes supported by otherwise rcspoasible citizens creates a difli- 
cult problem for the police. Since ready money is to Ijc had for the sale of 
information about police vice control activities, investigations of commer- 
cialized vice arc conducted with greater secrecy than arc most other police 
activities, and safeguards arc taken to keep information from persons who 
take no part in the investigation. Every member having access to informa- 
tion on cases under investigation by the vice division is subject to temptation, 
and when plans miscarry vice division personnel suspect that the information 
has been supplied by some member of the department. 

Two plans may Ix" u.scd to keep vice information confidential. The first 
is to maintain a separate vice division records system for recording matters 
to be investigated by that unit. Cases with investigation reports submitted 
by vice officers and their undercover operators are retained permanently in 
the vice division quarters. Under this system regular case sheets, investiga- 
tion reports, an exclusive vice division daily bulletin (only necessary in 
larger departments), and a .separate number series are used. When an 
arrest is made on a case already recorded in this system, it is handled like 
any other arrest, a new case sheet being made by the complaint clerk, with 
die usual resume on the regular police department daily bulletin. An inves- 
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NAME 

AODBESS 

DESCRIPTION: S«» 


Heifhl 

ScIm»1 


Teiflit 

Grade 


JUVENiU CASE HtSTOEY 

Dale Ju¥. Div. No. 

Alt* known at 

Color Age Birth date Birthplace 

Bnild. _ Hair color Eye color Complexion 
I.Q. Date Came lo city Orrnpation 


Marriage 


FAM1L^ H1ST0R\ 
Natnral Father 


Naliiral Mother 


Dale 

Name 

Name 

Place 

Addret, 

Addret, 

ISoof 

Age 

Age 

Det. Sep Uiv.. Bid,. 

Birthplace 

Birthplace 

Date 

Health 

Health 

B here 

Schooling 

Schooling 

Mother reoiarried 

Orcapalion 

0< cupHliori 

lather remarried 

Religion 

Religion 

With whom wat child when 

F.aiployrd ' 

Employed? 

cate wa, originated? 

Salary 

Salary 

Habit, - 

Are parenli cooperative 

atot a«t At* 

OTHER LIVING CillLDRFN 

aim taw aifVktltM OMVtllltt Arrwt> 


HOME REPORT 

Home owned Rented Amount of rent 

With whom doei child ileep? Where 

Lodgori. number, age and lex 
Home adequate? Economically, ket No Socially, ¥ei No Phytirally. Ye, No 
Pleaiani, Yet _ No Harmoniout, Yet No Intereil to home 
Fnetiott in home? Ye, No H yet, cheek between child and whom: With lalber 
Mother _ Step^". Aep-M,. Brothor Sitter I, there friction between 
porenu? Yet No Othor frieUon? Yot No 


Nnraher of rooms 
Upkeep Neat llniidy 


Turn pBii« up from tMjttom 

Form 39 Juvenile Case History (S'/j'MI") 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Associates 


Denomination 

Evenings spent 


Church 

Special interests 


Reg Sunday school attendant 

Amusements 


Reg. church attendant 

Vacations spent 


A. P society 

•Sundays spent 


Not interested 

DELINQUENT HABITS 

OFFENSES 

Tohacco 

Assault 

Runaway 

Liquor 

Auto theft 

Se* offenses 

Disohedient 

Burglary 

Shooting 

Sleeps out 

( urfew 

Throw ing 

Stays up late 

Destroy prop 

Tr.illir 

OITensive speech 

Disorderlv 

Trespassing 

Ilard-hoilrd attitude 

(.aniiiling 

Truanev 


Incorrigible 

\ apr.inrv 


l.urienv 

Other 


CAUSAL 1 AfTORs IN 

PRIhLNT SITI ATION 

A. Pliysuul defects. 

Ics No III health 

Aes No Details 

B. Mental defeits. \ 

es No If yes, tliecl 

Suhnornial 1 iisluhit Deranged 

Repeal I. Q. 

Other details 


C. Home comlilions 

remarks 


D Is school adjustment good? ^cs No 

Is there sihuol friction' Aes No 

Is special instruction needed.'' les No 

Remarks 

E. Ncijthliorhood Arr rrrreuliun (ndlilirtt tucking ^ No Are aKt> 0 ( luliotih poor? 

1 es No 

Is home near playgroum 

'Acs No Hhal are child's hobbies. 


rprrial nrdvilirt, or akilin'' 

K Is alist’nrp of rliorrh afliliations a Inrliir^ ^rs Nn 

G. Is iinrmiilojiticiil a factor'' ^cs ^o Vtho unemplinctl ' 

H. Is there some other important factor' ^os No Spi-rifs 


MlbCELLANEOUh 


Police Ilistor) . 

Previous afienries iiilereated: 
Assistance from other aficncies 
Child now confined in. 
Parents notified by. 

Other remarks: 


Juvenile officer 


Disposition : 


Aid given 

Requested Provided 

Does child admit charge? 
Referred to jur. div. by _ 


Date 


Form 39 . Juv'enile Case History (Reverse) 
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tipation report, to lx* filed in the central records office, is then written by the 
vice division personnel. I'he vice division ra.se number and such informa- 
tion as is deemed advisable are included. 

The other plan, satisfactory in small dcpartmcriLs. calls for the use of 
“silent” cases (see page 56), which are retained in the vice division office 
until they are disposed of and arc then forwarded to the records office for 
the usual indc.xing and filing. An inde.x of c;ise-s for the current month is 
kept for tabulation of the monthly report. (^See page 208.) An arrc.st 
ledger similar to the prosecution ledger in the detective division (sec page 
101 ) is also maintained. .\n arrest on any v ice charge by officers of any 
other division would be handled, so far tus records are concerned, exactly 
like anv other arrest except where t ire iimslanc es ju.stifv further investigation 
by the vice division. 

L'nder either plan, index files maintained in the division which are useful 
in prc.sent and future vice investigations are a location file of places which 
have given or may give trouble, an automobile license numlier file, a file of 
su.spects, a file of contac t.v containing, alphalx-tic alls arranged, the names of 
[jcrscms who have .supplied the police with useful information, and an under - 
cover ofK-rators’ report file in which are placed daily reports submitted by 
undertover agents. 

The vice division frequenth maintains its own vault for pre.serving evi- 
dence and seized projx-itv. 'f'he propertv within the vault ordinarily .serves 
as its own inventory; only in large departments is an inventory index nccc.s- 
sary. Monthly summaries of evidence and contraband seized are .supplied 
to the records division for inclusion in the monthly rejxul. 

.Si fu i,K,si\ I. .\(.ri\'rni.s 

.An even greater need for .vc rec y exists in re[)c>rting the investigation of 
subversive activities, criminal syndicalism, and sabotage. In addition to the 
fxissibilitv of information legarding police investigations falling into the 
hands of persons w ho might lx* involved in sue h ac tivities, there is the. danger 
that complaints may lx: lodged w ith the police regarding alleged subversive 
activities of wholly inncKcrU c ili/.ens. The frequency with which such inves- 
tigations reveal that the charges arc unfounded justifies protection of the 
person complained against from the malic iou.s gossip which W'ould rc.sult 
.should it become known that the police were conducting an invc.stigation 
concerning his pos.siblc implication. Either of the two procedures outlined 
fevr handling vice division complaints may be u.sed in recording the invc-s- 
tigation of subv’crsivc activities. 
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INTERNAL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

A VARIETY of records and procedures are required for the internal busi- 
ntss management and operations of a police department. Budgets 
mu.st be prepared, ac counts kept, employees ronliolled and paid, sup- 
plies and equipment purcha.s<‘d, equipment and property maintained, and 
general correspondence carried on. 'I’he procedures followed mu.st, in many 
instances, corifonn to theese laid down for all branches of the city govern- 
ment. Moreover, some of the steps descril)cd here may lx* perfonned in 
central finance, purch.Lsing, property, or pcrsciiinel oflices of the city. Many 
admini.strative jrractices found useful in bu^ine.^^ have thc ii (imnterpart in 
government. 

BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 

Preparation of the annual departmental budget is one of the important 
duties of the police administrator. The first step in the process Ls to deter- 
mine what kind of program will lie carried on during the coming year. 
Consideration mu.st be given to the amount and character of work to be 
done, which in turn is determined by analysis of conditions affecting the 
department’s work as reflected in part in the records of previous years show- 
ing the number and nature of complainLs, arrests, crimes, accidents, and 
juvenile offenses. Such items as trends in juvenile delinquency, changing 
crime conditions and hazards, the traffic accident situation, neighborhood 
changes and community growth, tiew regulations, and defense requirements 
are factors which mu.st l>c appraised in preparing the work program on 
which the budget expenditure estimates should be based. The work program 
covers the policies and service standards to be maintained in each branch 
of jxjlice service. 

Preparation of Departmental Program 

In the preparation of work programs decisions must be reached regarding 
the method and intensity of patrol coverage and the layout of beats. An- 
swers are needed to questions such as the following: Is the present patrol 
adequate? Is the patrol force distributed according to need among the 
several shifts? Arc foot beats provided where they arc needed? In view of 
the greater efficiency of motorized officers, may some of the present foot 

148 
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beats be discontinued by including their area in larger motorized beats? Is 
the beat layout properiy organized with regard to topography, main thor- 
oughfares, and the need for service? Should one or two officers be assigned 
to each patrol car? Are there certain districts where conditioas necessitate 
officcre working in pairs? What is the department policy in regard to special 
patrol services to businessmen and other citizens? What is the line of demar- 
cation in activities between the patrol service and the specialized branches 
of the department? This last question involves another : Should preliminary' 
investigatioas of crimes be assigned to patrolmen, or should the respon- 
sibility of these officers be limited to guarding the crime scene until the arrival 
of detectives? Should patrolmen be charged with the enforcement of traffic 
regtilations or should such tasks be reserved for the traffic division? If 
patrolmen are to enforce traffic regulations, should such matters as lime- 
limit parking, prohibited parking, or speed rcgulatioas be excepted? Are 
patrolmen to be responsible for enforcing regulations regarding prastitution, 
gaml)ling, and liquor on their beats, or are such tasks to be reserved for a 
specialized unit, with the patrol officers prohibited from entering establish- 
ments where there mav be violations? Answers must also be made to ques- 
tions relating to the work of the patrol force in the field of juvenile crime 
control. 

Somevkhat similar questions must lie asked and answered in determining 
the work program of the trafTu force. In addition, consideration mast be 
gi%en to the advisability of expanding the activity of this branch of the 
service. .Should a junior traffic patrol or a traffic violators’ schcx>l be estab- 
lished or continueeP Should overtime parking be checked by officers on 
foot or on three-wheeled motorcycles? How frequently should parked cars 
Ix’ checked? If parking meters are to lx installed, how will they aflect the 
enforcement program? Should a more intensive public education program 
lx undertaken? The iaslallation and maintenance of traffic signs, signals, 
and markings also involve a scries of questions the aaswers to which deter- 
mine not only this phase of the program of the traffic division but the enforce- 
ment program also. 

Detective, vice, and juvenile crime control programs involve comparable 
decisioas. Should separate divisions be created to perform the dissimilar 
tasks involved, or should all of them be a.ssigncd to a single unit? If separate 
units are established, lines of demarcation between their activities must lx 
established if friction Is to be avoided and if work prograras are to be de- 
veloped. The man power needed in these spec iaii/ed divisions will be deter- 
mined by decisioas regarding the hours during which field officers and head- 
quarters .staff arc on duty, the methcKis ased ( as, for instance, detectives 
alone or in pairs), and the scope of activities undertaken. 

The outlining of a work program in the field of juvenile crime control 
involves important decisions relating to the extent of police activity. TTiese 
decisioas mast be based on facts concerning unwholesome influences in the 
environment and tendencieg to delinquency in the individual pre-delinquent, 
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and on an appraisaJ of community resources in terms of adequacy, avail- 
ability, and value in combating delinquency-inducing situations and in cor- 
recting delinquent tendencies in the individual. Should the jxjlice limit their 
attention to the apprehcasion of adults who may be contributing to the 
delinquency of children? Should they participate in the treatment of a 
delinquent child under a system of unofficial probation, bringing to bear 
on the problem all community resources by directing the attention of other 
agencies to the individual delinquent, or .should they refer all cases to the 
juvenile authorities and take no a<tion l>cyond discovering the identity of 
the offender? .Should they undertake community-wide activities designed to 
make normal children better citizens? Should they restrict their activities 
to districts having a high incidence of juvenile delinquency? The„sc and 
related questions must be answered before a work program in the field of 
juvenile crime control may be developed. 

.Such services as records, communications, and jail must be appraised and 
the needs for the coming \car evaluated. .Additional records equipment may 
be needed to replace worn or outmoded equipment, to provide filing space 
for growing records, or to facilitate the expansion of records activities. Addi- 
tional floor space sometimes must Ik- provided. Kvamination of jail facilities 
must fie made if the need for added cell space in a growing commtmity is to 
be met. A survey by the local telephone company will .show whether suffi- 
cient trunk lines are provided to make it unlikely that a busy signal will ever 
be received by a person calling police headquartci-s. d’he desirability of 
installing additional switchboards, kc-y boxes, telephone instruments, cal! 
boxes, and inter-office communicating systems should lx- determined. .Addi- 
tional equipment as well as replacements mav lx- needed to maintain a 
suitable quality of radio comnmnic ation. The completeness of coverage of 
the headquarters’ tran.smitter. the quality and reliability of reception from 
mobile units, and the difficulties experienced from static and other inter- 
ferences should be determined. 

On the basis of the work program, decisions must be reached regarding 
needed reorganization and other changes and the needs in tenns of per- 
.sonnel, equipment, office space, and other facilities. The results which the 
department exjx-cts to accomplish (reduction in i rimes, projx-rtv Icxvs, acci- 
dent rate, and .so forth) arc then summarized .as arguments for the proposed 
changes. 

Comfulaiion of Expenditure Estimates^ 

When the program of work for the coming year has Ix^cn formulated, 
the police administrator will prepare an itemized budget estimate showing 
items of expenditui-e needed to carry out such a program, that is, for officers, 

’For a more complrtr discussion of expenditure estimates, work of the budget office, 
granting of appropriations, and execution of the budget and work program, see Donald 
C. Stone, Tnt Management of Afunicipal Public ll'orij (Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1939), pp. 84-90. 
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ci\ilian positions, supplies, equipment, and so on. By means of parallel 
columns, the amount requested for each item can be compared with the 
actual expenditures for each of the three years immediately preceding. Tltc 
clxssification of expenditure items to be used will generally be prescrilied 
hv cither the chief executive officer or the finance officer of the city. 

The work program and the budget request will be submitted to the mayor 
or citv manager, or to the budget officer if there Ls one. Or. it may lx* sub- 
mitted to a board of finance or a committee of the city council or other 
governing body, .‘\fter passage of the appropriation ordinance, the amount 
or amounts appropriated to the police department will lx* set up in an 
appropriation ledger. If there is an allotment system which limits the amount 
of expenditures which may lx- made in the resjieitice months or quarters 
of the year, these amounts will also be recorded. 

Kxftcnditure Repotts 

frequent report.s of police expcnditurc.s are useful in making administra- 
tive dcci-sions and in holding expenditure.s within appropriation.s. Such 
reports should be provided to the department monthly by the central ac- 
counting agency of the munic ipalilv. Onb in tho.se cities where the central 
accounting office Ls unwilling or unable to provide expenditure figure.s in 
a form useful to the police i.s the police department justified in c’stabli.shing 
its own accounting system. 

.Mniost alwavs the police will receive from the- central accounting office 
expenditure siiminaric's in some form, but vs hen llicvsr are limited to appro- 
priaticjii account.s, which are usiiallv liroad and geneial in e.hararter, they 
fiave little value foi aii.ilvtic.d purposes. In sue fi c .'tvs the police .should first 
.ittcmpt to persuade the central accounting office to furnisfi tfii.s information 
in a more suitable form. I ailing in tins, the jxilic c department will have to 
esialilish its own ac r ouniing svslcni, sufidiv iiling the appropriation accounts 
into subsidiary or detailed accounts in cirdei to yield an ilemizalicm of cx- 
pen.se. I'sing the central office accounts as the main divisions of the police 
department's system permits a reconciliation of police totals W'ilh those of 
the central accounting svstem. 

Ai(ounting Procedure 

.'\ccc>unts may be established for each activity (patrol, iralfic control, 
detective operations, juvenile crime control, vice, communications, records) 
or for each object of expenditure 1' rla.s.sifird according to the type of service 
or commcxlity purcha.scd). A combination of the two methods has .some 
advantages. .\n expciidituie table Appendix D, Table 30,'“^ pngc 314) is 
submitted to illustrate how one city subdivides the fcdlowing police accounts; 

Ttir >ul>dlvikion> will be rricttlified to nierl lordl conditiont For example, a de- 
partment which d^j not maintain a police laborators' doe% not need the tubdivritioni 
Sfte to 56k incluifve. In citiei where the inaintenance of traffic ligni, lignal*, and 
markiDfts is the responsibilitv of the department of pnhlir works, Account 6a would 
be eliminated. 
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50. Salaries 

5 1 . Expense of detectives 

52. T ransportation 

53. Maintenance 
'■,4. New equipment 

'j5. Telephone and telegraph 

5G. Stationer) , office and laljoratory supplies 

57. Gasoline and oil 

58. Matron’s supplies 

fjf). Sulisistcncc of prisoners 

Go. Medical aid to prisoners 

Gi. Miscellaneous 

G'j. Traffu si^ns and signals 

G3, Insurance 

G4. Prison farm salaries 

G3. Prison farm food and supplies 

G6. Prison farm maintenance 

G7. Privm farm fuel and light 

G8. Prison farm miscellaneous 

Gq. Widows’ pensions 

The nature of the accounts and the forms to be used will depend upon 
the accounting svstem which Is employed. Whatever system Is u.sed, pro 
vision .should fie made to charge each expenditure either at the time of pav- 
ment or at the time of incurring the obligation, preferably the latter, agaiast 
the proper appropriation account. 

The following specific accounting procedure is suggested; it may be modi- 
fied to meet local conditions. Each year a new ledger Is established, con- 
taining an account for each of the subdivisions of the several appropriation 
accounts. Each ledger sheet has columns for ( i ) date, ( 2 ) item, ( 3 ) order 
numlx*!-. (4) encumbrance.s'’ Issued (posted from the purchase order), 
(f)) encumbrances liquidated (posted at the time of payment or of can- 
cellation of the purchase order, in an amount equal to the entry in the 
“Issued” column), (G) amount expended (pasted at time of payment), and 
( 7 ) total encumbered and expended ( posted w'henever entr)’ is made 
in any other column). Payroll entries arc pasted at the time the payroll is 
.signed. The total of all of the subaccounts in each main account Is entered 
at the end of each month on a summary ledger sheet, one being kept for 
each main account. Tliis sheet carries at its head the budget appropriation 
for the year and has columns for ( i ) month, ( 2 ) monthly allocation, ( 3 ) re- 
adjusted allocation, (4) encumbrances and expenditures for the month, 

•"Encumbrances. Obligations in the form of purchase orders . . . which are chsirge- 
able to an appropriation and for which a part of the appropriation is reserved. Thev 
cease to be encumbrances when paid or when the actual liabuitv is set up.” Municipal 
Aceountint Statements, National Committee on Municipal Accounting, Bulletin No. la 
(rev. ed.; Chicago; National Committee on Municipal Accounting, 1941), p. <65. 
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15) encumbrances and expenditures for the year to date, and (6) unen- 
cumbered balance to date. 

In smaller department** an alternative procedure may be used in which 
purchase orders arc filed according to account numbers. An account ledger 
is then unnecessary . .A primary divider is used for each subdivision of the 
main accounts and three secondary dividers are placed behind each; 

1 I current month, fa) pending, and (3) disposed of. The police depart- 
ment copy of each purcha.se order is filed under “current month.” When 
paid, it Ls stamped P.AID, the amount paid is entered on it. and it is left in 
the file under "current month.” At the end of the month the amounts 
recorded (the amount paid, otherwise* the estimate) on all purchase orders 
issued during that month arc totaled. This total represents the operating 
cost for the month. A total is also taken of all amounts paid during the 
month on part ha.se orders filed under “current month” and “j.x'uding.” 
This total shows the attual (ash expended, d’he purchase orders are then 
filed under “pending" if the\ have not been paid and under “dispo.scd of” 
if they ha\e. I'lulcr this system the first two columns of monthly report 30, 
.Appendix 0 . are headed “r.x|>ended” and “Purchase Orders I.s.sucd.” I'he 
encumbrances and expenditures for the year to date may Ijc ea.sily totaled 
at any time by adding the total of amounts entered on all purcha.se orders 
filed as “current" and “pending” to the total expenditures up to the first of 
the current month. 


PF.R.SO.N’AL RECORIXS' 

A numlKT of different records arc required iti the management of the 
department's pei^)nnel. Some of these are (if an informational character 
designed to aid in assignments, promotions, and disciplinary actiorcs; others 
are of a control (harac ter such as rosters, attendance records, and call .sheets. 
The existence of a central personnel agency diaes not diminish the advisa- 
bility of the maintenance by the police department of the records described 
in this section, with the possible exception of the individual officer’s folder. 
However, in departments of over too men, the use of such a file is so c.s.sen- 
tial in administering personnel matters that it mu.st be maintained in the 
police department even though if Is duplicated, in some respects, in the 
central personnel agency. Most of the personnel records will be maintained 
in the records division. If the department is large enough to warrant a 
personnel officer he will maintain many of them. 

The Individual Officer’s Folder 

A file showing the history of each police officer, both prior and subsequent 
to joining the force, Is indlspcasable. To this end a file folder should be 

‘For a description of the procedurrr and form* used in the recruitment, appointment, 
and promotion of police officer*, we Donald C. .Stone, Recruilmenl of Policemen, Inter- 
national Aatociation of Chief* of Police Bulletin No. i fChicago, 1938, 28 pp.). 
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maintained for each member of the force. This folder should contain 
complete personnel information, including copies of the application and 
other information submitted at the time of recruitment, examination 
scores, photographs, service ratings, citations, disciplinary actions, statements 
of special qualihcations, and any other information and reports which would 
be of use in review of the qualihcatiorts or service of the officer, particularly 
in connection with promotions and assignments. The file should be kept 
locked. 

At the time of appointment an inventory should be made of all of the 
abilities and skills of the officer which might prove useful in police work. 
Appendix F (page 327) i.s an example of an application questionnaire form 
which has proved ascful in .several departments in .securing these data from 
officers. 

Changes in addre.ss and marital status, births and deaths in immediate 
family, and .so forth need to be kepi up to date in the individual officer’s 
folder. Changers of address and telephone number should also be noted in 
the personnel rosier dc.scribcd Itclow. A personnel status record, such as 
Form 40, may prove a convenience in recording these hems and other major 
matters (oncerning each officer’s employment. .Some of the data, such as 
name, date and place of birth, marital .status, education, and special abilities, 
are entered at the time of appointment. Items regarding the officer’s service 
are filled in a.s thev ott ur or in summary form at the end of the year. If the 
department is not sufficiently large to warrant printing this card form, it 
may l)e mimeographed, using two sheets if necc.ssary. This record is kept 
in the individual officer’s folder. 

The training data to be entered on the personnel status record w'ill depend 
on the type and amount of training available. Spaces on the form permit 
in.scrlion of the date of receiving Red Cross first-aid and water-.safety 
certificates, radio licenses, and target practice scores. Attendance at police 
.schools, such as the National Police Academy, Northwestern University 
Traffic In.stitulc, and such .short course training schools as arc provided 
under the supcr\’ision of the Safety Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police and state police schcxjls, should also be recorded. A 
record is kept of the completion of local training courses with the grades 
received in department examinations. 

Personnel Roster and Officer Lists 

The personnel status record, filed in the individual officer’s folder, does 
not offer a means of ready reference. Accordingly, police departments have 
set up personnel roster cards, alphalietically arranged, in a visible index 
file at the central complaint desk. The roster card may show such infor- 
mation as name, badge number, date of birth, and residence and telephone 
numbers (with spaces to show changes). A photograph may be attached 
to it. The reverse may provide spaces for recording changes in permanent 
assignment and changes in rank. 
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Form 40 Personnel Status Record (ir'x8/2 
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Since officers arc sometimes identified by badge number, a list of officers’ 
names arranged according to badge number is useful. Similar lists with the 
names arranged according to age, height, appointment date, years of fonnal 
rdiuation, rank, and examination scores are also useful refemicc icxils. 

Another useful refereiuc deviic is an inventory of the skills and abilities 
of the rnemlxTS of the force, rheri, in < a.se .someone i.s neetled to do such 
v%i(lcl\ different things as translate a foreign letter, as,sist the ratlio engineer, 
or pla\ a musiial instrument in a pose during some undercover work, a 
(lietk can quickly lie m.idc to determine whiih offurrs are lie.st suiteil to 
the partidilar task. This iiuentors, which is compiled from a pei^sonal 
histors quc.stionnaire .and other refiorl.s in the individual officer folders, ma\ 
Ik- arranged according to the tvfie of c las.sifii ation set forth Ik- 1 ow. If half 
tjf the force pos.ses.s a particulat aliilitc, it need not be listed. 

Si'iaa sTi 1) Ca \s'U u sTioN ron Inckmouv ui ()i hulks’ 

.Srrr.ist Skih.s 

I. ( a>rmnuni( ations 

a. Radio lit eases 

b. relephoiic ( oni|).ni\ e.vfJeiieiur 

c. Iclegraph (ornpaiiN exp<-rieiue 
cl. 'I'echtiical r.idio experience 

1 . ladKiratory 

a I’holograpliK experience 
1 ) (dieniLst.s training or cxperienc e I 
(. I’hvsic i.si.s (raining or expel ienc I- , 

d. Other si lentifK training 01 expeiiern e 

M aintcnam c 

a ( '.ahinet ni.ikeis 
1) ( ..irfK-nters 

c. r,lec trie ians 

d. l,o( k-srnith.s 

c. Mechanics auto and equipment 1 

f. Metal workers 

g. Painters 

h. Pla-sterers 

i. Plumbers 

j. Stone masons 

k. Watchmakers 

l. Welders 

4. Juvenile 

a. Character building agencies ^ workers in ) 

b. Recreational workers 

c. Social case workers 

d. Other experience in handling children 
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5. Traffic 

a. Motorcycle experience 

b. Engineering training or experience 

6. Vice (familiarity with) 

7. Records 

a. Clerical 

( I ) Typists 
( 2 j Stenographers 

( 3 ) Bookkeepers 

(4) riling Clerks 

b. Statistics ( training or experienc e j 

8. Public relations 

a. Cartoonists 

b. Entertainment ability 

( I ) Musical ability 

( a ) instrumental 
{ b ) vocal 

f'j) D/amatic cxpericiue 

(ai vaudeville experieiue 

( b ) sleight of hand performers 
(t ) other 

c. Journalistic experience or training 

d. Public speakers 

9. Special police skills and training 

a. Completion of police training courses (such as National Police 
Academy, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, or short 
course training schools) 

b. First-aid certificates 

c. Water-safety certificates 

d. Higher or special education 

10. Miscellaneous 

a. Athletic ability 

b. Draftsmen 

c. Foreign languages spoken subdi\ ided according to predominant 
languages spoken in the community ) 

d. Military training (list rank and specialty) 

Beat Assignments 

A beat assignment sheet is made by the commanding officer of the platoon 
whenever a new permanent assignment is made. Copies arc made for the 
chief of police, the complaint clerk or dispatcher, the follow-up officer, and 
the captain of the patrol division. When a new copy is made the old one' 
arc destroyed, with the exception of the follow-up officer’s copy which is 
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placed in a pennancnt beat assignment file for purposes of future reference. 

E^ch beat assignment sheet should carry in its heading the shift or tour 
of dut> and the date effective. It should contain the number of each beat 
with a brief boundar>’ description and a space for the insertion of the name 
of the officer assigned. Spaces arc provided for the names of the patrol 
.sergeant and any other officers not assigned to regular beats. 

Attendance Records 

One of the main purposes of personnel records is to supply adequate con- 
trol over attendance. Daily call sheets or attendance records, sick or injured 
reports, and memos requesting vacation leave all contribute to thus control 
and fumi.sh information basic to the preparation of the payroll. 

.\ daily call sheet may be used for recording the attendance of all officers, 
as well as the routine calls bv box or telephone of officers on street duty. A 



(Reverie) 

Form 41. Call Sheet (5"x8") 
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record of such calls is useful in determining attention to duty and for pur- 
poses of future reference. 

There are several varieties of daily call sheets that may be employed. 
Some provide space for recording calls for the entire 24 hours of the day 
without regard to the tour of duty. The advantages of having a separate 
call sheet for each tour of duty, such as Form 41, are that it is smaller and 
more easily handled and separate copies can l)c used by divisions whose 
ofFicers do not regularly call in, suth a.v detective, rccnrd.s, vice, and juvenile, 
and the maintenance force. I'he hours of the current shift are ircserted 
at the top of the double columns headed Box and Minute. The exact time 
of each routine call is rccordc-d by inserting the minutes after the hour in 
the appropriate column. 

The officers’ names arc typed on the c all sheet one day in advance by the 
ofFiccr receiving the rc'utinc calls. In the case of the patrol division this 
ofTicer may be the desk .sergeant, the di.spatc her, or the telephone switchboard 
operator. In the case of other units the call sheet is prepared by the secre- 
tary or the commanding ofFiccr. At the end of the tour of duty, the call 
sheet is approved by the commanding officer. It is then forwarded to the 
officer who has charge of the time lx>ok. Entries arc made in the time 
book and the call sheet is initialed and held for recording absences on the 
daily summary. 'I’he call sheets are then sent to the records office where 
they arc filed according to date and tour of duty. Information regarding 
absences recorded on the daily summary is forwarded to designated officials. 
(Sec page 206.) 

'Hie sick report is written on a department memo form (described on 
page 86), the word "Sick” or “Injured” being inserted in the left heading 
and the name of the sick or injured officer in the right. It is made at the 
time an officer reports off duty becau.si- of illnc.ss or injury. If it cannot be 
made by the officer himself, it is made by the officer receiving the report. 
Wheti the officer returns for duty, he makes another sick report, stating the 
nature of his illness, the name of the attending physician, and the length of 
time that he was off duty. The original sick report is held in a pending 
file until the follow-up sick report is received. Then the two are stapled 
together and filed in the sick report file. This file contains (alphabetically 
arranged) a divider for each officer, immediately behind which is located 
a summary of absences followed by the sick reports. Entry on the summary 
is made at this time of the numlx-r of days absent by month, and whether 
absences are due to injury or illness. 

Reports of Officer’s Accomplishments 

A periodic evaluation of the performance of each officer assists in the 
determination of the need of training, reas.signment, salary change, promo- 
tion, demotion, or dismissal. It also can be used as a means of forcing 
superior officers to discuss with each subordinate his strong and weak pmints 
and whether or not he is making satisfactory progress. Sergeants’ and 
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patrolmen's reports of actual work done give a partial picture of accomplish- 
ments. Service or efficiency ratings arc also used to give an apprai^ of 
quality of performance. 

Form 42 is an example of a patrol sergeant’s daily report which Ls useful 
in securing from the sergeant careful attention to his supervisory duties. 
Prepared by him at the end of each tour of duty, it is approved by the 
commanding officer, sent to the records office, and filed in the patrol 
sergeants’ daily report file according to tour of duty. 

Some departments maintain detailed service reports and require the patrol 
sergeant to record on the reverse of his daily report a complete account of 
any incident in which an officer displayed the possession or lack of the 
intangible qualities of leadership so important in a policeman and so 
necessary for success as a commanding officer, such as decisiveness and the 
ability to take charge of any unusual situation. If such a procedure is 
followed, sergeants’ reports containing this information arc sent to the 
personnel officer and are not filed until initialed by him. 

A monthly patrol officers’ record, such as Form 43, facilitates a review 
of the accomplishments of each officer in temts of the number of arrests 
made, with Part I crimes classified according to type to indicate importance ; 
information supplied which led to the clearance of cases; success in recover- 
ing stolen automobiles attd other property; and mi.scellancous accomplish- 
ments. including good invest igatioas, finding store doors and windows that 
were open, and performing miscellaneous services. On the debit side arc 
such items as the Part I crimes committed on his beat, failures to recover 
stolen automobiles abandoned on his Ix-at and to discover .store dcx>rs and 
windows left open, poor inve.stigation.s, reprimands by patrol sergeants, and 
violations of rules and regulations. This report is prepared by the records 
division at the end of each month from the .sergeants’ daily reports, from 
miscellaneous items supplied by the follow-up officer, and from personnel 
and other reports submitted during the course of the month. 

A copy of the patrol record may be posted in the squad room. The 
original is sent to the personnel officer or to a clerk for the recording of the 
information on a monthly patrol report in each officer’s personnel file. 

Although no very satisfactory seiAice rating system has yet been devised, 
there is general agreement that evaluations produced by some rating schemes 
serve a useful purjxwe. They at least force commanding officers to evaluate 
the performance of their men. Special forms as those developed by Probst 
or Ordway® may be employed, or each commanding officer may be required 
to prepare a written evaluation following a particular list of items to be 
covered. 

The Probst Rating Sheet does not pro\’ide all the information about the 
officer that is desired, but it has some advantageous features when the 

*SainueI H. Ordway, Jr. and John C. Laffan, “Approaches to the Measurement and 
Reward of Effective Work of Individual Government Employees,” National Municipal 
Review, October, 1935, pp. 557-601. 
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following procedure is used. A rating is made every six months. Officers 
receiving a score of “D” arc interviewed by their immediate superior, those 
receiving a score of “E” by the next higher ranking officer, and those scoring 
“F” bv the officer next in rank. At the end of one month, the interviews 
arc repeated with the two lowest groups. The immediate superior takes 
the group with the score “E” and the next higher ranking officer the group 
wdth the score “F.” At the end of the second month, the group which had 
a score of “F” arc interviewed by their immediate .superior. These confer- 
ences are private. Points on which the officer received a low rating arc 
dLscu-ssed frankly, and the interviewing officer submits a report regarding 
the conference which i.*; filed with the rating sheet for reference by lalci 
interv iew ing officers. Through this procedure supen ising officers are forced 
to give attention to incompetence and apparent wcaknc.s.scs in their sub- 
ordinate.s, and subordinate officers have an opportunity to receive advice 
and courtscl from their superiors regarding reported weaknesses. The 
imp<irtance of supervision is also called to the attention of superior officers. 

The rating system devised by Ordway hxs the advantage of giving .special 
attention to the unusually cnmp<-tent and the unusually incompetent. Any 
act which might l)e considered justification for placing an officer in either 
of thc.se two extreme groups is reported in detail by the supervising officer. 
If the services fx'rformcd are properly recorded and analy,ced, an objective 
record of the officer’s value to the .service Is available to the administrator 
who Is responsible for promotions, demotions, and separations from service. 

THE PI:R(;H.‘VSE and c.onirol of police property 

Economical mcthcjds of procurement of property and adequate control 
over its u.se mast Ih" established to avoid serious wa.stc5. Definite prcjccdurcs 
arc needed to assure that commodities arc of .suitable quality, that they arc 
purcha.sed at the lx:,st price, and that they are properly used. 

Purchasing Procedure 

The ideal arrangement is for the police department to pool its purchase 
requirements with thcjsc of other departments and obtain the gtx)ds and 
services it requires through a central unit headed by a qualified purchasing 
agent using efficient methods.® However, if no central system of purchasing 
is in operation, the police department must install more complete records 
and prcxrcdurcs than would otherwise l)c necessary. 

All purcdiascs should have the approval of the chief or someone designated 
by him. The first step in the purcha.se process is the preparation of a 
requisition, usually in duplicate, which describes the commodity to be 
procured. After approval, the requisition goes to the central purchasing 

“Only the broad outlinet of a purchasing system are described here. A detailed 
description may be found in Purckaiing for SmM Ciliet, Public Administration Service 
Publication No. 66 (Chica^; Public Administration Service, 1939, aa pp. ). 
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agent or, if the department does its own buying, to the person who negotiates 
the department’s purchases. 

The purchasing officer, u.sing a request-for-quotation form, secures 
competitive bids from all qualified vendors based on standard specifications. 
A record should be kept of all bids, whether received by mail or telephone. 
The purchasing officer then makes the award on the basis of the bid most 
advantageous to the city and a purchase order is forwarded to the successful 
bidder. Several copies of purcha.se orders are usually required. One copy 
is sent to, or kept in, the police department, another Is kept in the central 
purchasing office for checking the invoice and for future reference, and a 
third is forwarded to the accounting officer so that he may encumber the 
police appropriation account. 

When a purcha.se is delivered to the police department, the items are 
checked, inspected, and tested, and a report of goods received is prepared 
and sent to the purchasing agent. The purchasing agent checks the report 
of goods received and sends it on to the finanee officer in order that the 
vendor’s invoice may be audited and approved promptly. The vendor 
prepares two invoic es for the commodity and forwards them to the purcha.s- 
ing agent, who compares the invoice with the purcha.se order for unit prices 
and with the inspection report from the receiving department and the 
testing report from the laboratory for quantity and quality of goods received. 
The purchasing agent then files one copy of the invoice and sends one to 
the finance officer. The finance officer checks the invoice, makes any 
necc.s.sary changes in the accounting records, and prepares a voucher or 
warrant for payment. 

Some leeway must be provided for emergency purc ha.ses in ca.scs where 
lime docs not permit following the procedure outlined above. When the 
purchasing agent is available, he can cither arrange the purcha.se bv 
telephone or give approval to the trarrsaction contemplated by the police 
department. Each requisition for emergency purcha.se should lie accom- 
panied by a detailed explanation. Whenever an emergency order is placed 
by telephone, a confirming order should be sent to the vendor as soon as 
possible. 

Control oner Use oj Property 

A numlicr of device.s are available to prevent loss or misuse of equipment 
and supplies.’ The marking of all equipment with .suitable identification, 
the maintenance of inventory records, the entry on the personnel status 
record (Form 40) of all equipment issued to the officer, periodic inspections, 
and the release of supplies only on requisition are among the devices that 
may be employed. 

Ordinarily, the records officer, a property clerk, or some other person 
is specifically designated to be responsible for these property controls. The 


^otor equipment presents a special problem and is treated separately below. 
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nature and amount of citv-owned equipment used by police agencies varies 
so grcatlv that the procedure here outlined must be necessarily general, but 
it includes the important steps in property control."* 

First, each item of property must be marked with an identifying number. 
If the municipality maintains adequate property control records, this will 
be the citv inventor\ number; otherwise it will be the police department 
inventory number. 

Nc.\t, an individual record, consisting of 3”x5" cards in duplicate, is made 
for each piece of equipment. .\ full description should appear on the card; 
it will include such items as make, serial number, model, and size, the citv 
or department inventors number, the name of vendor, the date of purtha.se, 
the fo.st, and the dis ision or room to which the equipment is assigned. Space 
i.^ al'io required for noting transfers and final tlisposition. 

I’he original carcF are filed atiording to the class of property. If there 
are mans items in the «;ame rla.ss (such as handcufTs, guns, and typewriters), 
thev are further subdivided at fording to serial numlier, or if this be lacking, 
actording to in\entor\ nnmlK'r or date purt ha.scd. The duplicates are filed 
atttirtling to inventory' number. 

Finallv. inspet titms will be nefc.s.sarv from time to time to reconcile the 
rctords with property attually on hand. .\t anv one time a check may be 
made of a tertain tla.ss of property, rather than a complete inventory survey. 

Stationery and ofTue supplies, rctord forms, automobile, motorcycle, and 
radif) part.s and tire.s, food, ammunition, and .similar .supplies are not included 
in the department inventttn'. It is nece.s.sary, however, that a record })e kept 
of items purchased and issued for use anti stot k on hand. Usually supplies 
of silt h items are kept at points near which the\ will l>e n.setl, thus making 
(fritral control diffidilt. I.ota! prat tiers which condition the records to be 
u.scd \ art so widely that it is imprattital to tiutlinc a standard procedure. 

Control of EmfTftenLy Equipment 

Police departments have lanterns or flares and sometimes barricades and 
other equipment for u.s<“ in emergencies, or to warn the publit of danger. 

department memo, prepared bv the officer who places such equipment in 
use, serves as a follow-up control, as.suring the return of the equipment by 
a later shift when the need for it has t learly paiscd. These memos may be 
kept in a separate file, thus facilitating a summary of such services. 

F.QUIPMFNT AND PROPERTY MAINTENANCE RECORDS 

Definite procedures are required for the operation and maintenance of 
motor vehicles and radio equipment if they arc to be kept in proper order 
and their use is to be carefully controlled. In some departments the main- 

Tor a comprehensive description, see Accounting for Public Property (Chicago: Mu- 
niripal Finance Officers' Association, 4a pp., and Donald C. Stone, The Manage- 

ment of Municipal Public U'orki (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1939, 
pp. a6&-8 1 ) . 
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tenancc of buildings and of traffic signs and markers will be an additional 
problem which may require records and accounting control. 

The guiding principle to be followed by departments with reference to 
equipment is to establish records procedures only when they are needed to 
assure that tasks will be performed, to give a basis of reference when sub- 
sequent difficulties occur, and to compile information of value in making 
decisions regarding the u.se and disposition of the equipment. 

Motor Vehicles 

In departments with half a dozen or fewer motor vehicle.s, the records 
system can be simple. However, in a department with a fleet of patrol 
cars and other vehicles, systematic methods arc needed for reporting on 
the use of the equipment, ncccs.sary repairs, the use of gasoline, oil, and other 
supplies, and the costs of operation. 

It is desirable to know who used a patrol car or other vehicle during each 
tour of duty, the mileage that was covered, and whether the vehicle was 
in proper working order. It is sound practice to require each officer in 
charge of a vehicle to submit a report on thc.se matters at the end of his 
tour of duty. A daily vehicle report, such .xs Form 44, which provides for 
making a record covering the entire 24-hour period, may be employed, or 
a separate report may lx; used for each tour of duty. These reports are 
reviewed by the appropriate commanding oflicer who determines what 
repairs arc to be ordered. He prepares a work order (Form 46), described 
later in this chapter, or a department memo, itemizing the repairs or other 
.servicing which appear to be necc.s.sary on all of the vehicles of the 
department. 

Whether tht.vehicles are repaired in a police department shop or in a 
central garage servicing all equipment of the jurisdiction, a memorandum 
of repairs needed serves as a basis of instruction for the mechanics. In 
addition, periodic inspections of all equipment should be made by the 
mechanics to determine whether it is in proper working order. A schedule 
showing the date of servicing and the mileage will aid in having cars brought 
in for attention at proper inteixaLs. 

When a vehicle has been repaired, a mechanic will make a notation on 
the work order that the repairs described on it have been completed. The 
officer in charge of the platoon on duty when the car is released for service 
will inspect it to determine that it is in order. If he is satisfied with the 
work, he will initial the report of the garage mechanic, make any other 
notations that appear pertinent, and forward the report to the commanding 
officer who ordered the repairs. The report is then sent to the records 
division for filing. 

Summaries of daily vehicle reports, showing the average number of miles 
per day driven by each officer, serve as a check upon the driving practices 
of the men from the point of view of good patrol work. 
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Form 44. Daily Vehicle Report (8"x5") 
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Individual Equipment Records 

A record of the covt of op<*ralinj; and maintaining each piece of equipment 
Ls an indispensable part of any equipment records system. Form 45 is an 
individual equipment record installed by Public Administration Service in 
many jurisdictions; it provides an analysis of the operating details with 
reference to a piece of equipment for one year.* I’his record, which Ls in 
effec t a detailed ledger account, serves as a guide in a.scertaining if a piece 
of equipment is operating efficiently and proves of great value in determining 
when it should l)e replaced. 

Information for the individual equipment record is all obtained from 
records which are required in any event. Adequate control over stocks of 
gasoline and oil requires the issuance of a ticket or requisition’* every time 
the tank of a vehicle is filled. A periodic reconciliation is made of the total 
requisitions issued with the actual measurement of gas stocks on hand. 
Mechanics will show on their daily time cards the hours they work on each 
piece of equifjrnent. Standard requisitions show the tires, supplic.s. and 
parts u.scd." 

Radio Maintenance 

The records required in connection with the maintenance of the radio 
system are less elaborate than tho.se needed for motor equipment, but a 
systematic proc cdure is nonethcle.ss required. At the same time and in the 
same way that he prepares the report for the auto mechanic indicating 
needed repairs, the commanding officer in charge of maintenance prepares 
a report for the radio technician notifying him of radio receivers and mobile 
transmitters that require servicing. The radio technician indicates the 
completion of these repairs on this same report, which subsequently follows 
the same procedure as the report of completed auto repairs. A check on 
the frequency of failure of radio reception and mobile transmission can be 
made by summarizing information on the daily vehicle reports by vehicle 
number and by shift. 

A record of the tvpe of repair and the cost should be maintained for the 
main radio transmitter, headquarters’ receivers, monitors, and any other 
equipment u.scd by the radio operator. A separate record or ledger kept 

'A .supple of individual equipment record forms has been stocked b\ Public .Adminis- 
tration Service and mav be purcha-sed bv governmental agencies at a nominal cost. 

’".Small departments mav use the simpler procedure of recording the gasoline and 
oil supplies issued in chronological order in a ledger or sheet on which the vehicle is 
identified bv number, and recording each service or repair operation on a sheet (one 
for each vehicle and each radio transmitter), columns being provided for the date, 
speedometer reading, nature of repair, hours of labor, new parts, and parts cost. At 
the end of the month, summaries are made for the individual equipment record. 

”A complete description of records and procedures required in the operation and 
accounting for equipment is found in two publications bv Public Administration Service: 
Manual oj Public Works Records and Administration Based upon an Installation Made 
in Flint, Michigan, Publication No. 3,s (Chicago, 1933), 7 tt pp., and Donald C. Stone, 
The Managernent of Municipal Public Works, op. cil., pp. 150-74. 
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for each piece of equipment by the chief radio operator will show the quality 
of service of the equipment, and also supply the maintenance cost of the 
main transmitter and auxiliary equipment. 

Maintenance of Other Property 

Repairs to police buildings are usually made by a central public works 
or buildings department. Some police departments, however, must provide 
their own repairs and in many instances they also install and maintain 
trafTu signs and signals and markers. In any event, police departments 
must anticipate maintenance work at budget time. When specific repair 
jobs become nccc.s.sary or traffic devices arc to be installed, some kind of 
work order or memorandum mu.st be prepared for the purpose of notifying 
the police department’s maintenance crew or the department which performs 
the work in case of maintenance by another city department. Use of a 
departmental memorandum proves satisfactory for this purpose, or a work 
order ( Form 46 ) may be u.sed. 

Any officer who observes a traffic sign, signal, or marking or other 
department-owned property, except vehicle or radio, in need of renovation 
or repair submits a report of this condition on Form iR, a special .service re- 



Form 46. Work Ordfr (8"x 5") (In triplicate) 
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port. The records staff notifies the division responsible for such maintenance 
by telephone or by forwarding the report. Tbe commanding officer of that 
division prepares a work order or memo directed to the person charged with 
the performance of the task. 

Sometimes the police department is billed by other departments for this 
maintenance work, in which instance the work order serves as an essential 
check upon the bills submitted. In police departments carrying on their 
own traffic installation and maintenance work, the foreman will need to keep 
a record of the lalxir, materials, and equipment that go into the job in order 
that control over work done and its cost may be exercised. 

GENER.\L C:ORRESPONDENCE 

In addition to correspondence relating to particular investigations, 
criminals, and other police operations, every police department receives and 
sends many letters dealing with a variety of subjects. A citation may thank 
the department for its handling of some matter; a p>etition for incrca.scd 
patrol may be sent by a group of residents; someone may think he has a 
solution to all crime problems; the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police may make inquiry concerning crime prevention mcthocLs or send a 
bill for association dues; the mayor or city manager asks for information 
on crime trends. Most of thc.se matters require answer, and sometimes 
a follow-up on their disposition. A systematic filing plan is c.s.scntial. 

Control must be established over all ci)rTc.spondcncc which refers in any 
way to police serv ice. No matter how confidential it may be, correspondence 
relative to a particular ca.se will be filed with other documents on the ca.se 
in the regular filc.s of the records division. .Ml other corrc.spondcnc.c lx;longs 
in a general correspondence file, which may be kept by the records division 
except in the smaller departments where it may be desirable to assign this 
respoasibility to the .secretary to the chief of police. No other files should 
be maintained for corrc.spondcncc. Confidential material can safely be filed 
with the ca.se or in the general correspondence file, if proper controls exist. 

The only sound ba.sis for filing general correspondence is according to 
subject matter. To file it by date or alphabetically by the name of the 
addressee or addres.sor is unsatisfactory; persons using the file are most often 
interested in a particular subject and want all the correspondence with 
reference to it. Appendix B is a suggested corre.spondencc index which can 
be contracted or expanded to meet local needs. 

If the general correspondence file is maintained in the secretary’s office, 
the names and addres.scs of individuals or public agencies occurring in 
correspondence should be indexed in duplicate, the original being filed in 
the general index file in the records office, the duplicate being placed in a 
file in the secretary’s office. If at the time of indexing the secretary finds 
that a reply Is required or other action should be taken, he prepares a follow- 
up index card to be used by the secretary or by the follow-up officer (depend- 
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ing upon departmental practice) to assure that the matter is properly 
disposed of. (Sec page 194 for a description of follow-up procedure.) 

It is good practice to clear the correspondence file annually of most 
rorrc-spondencc over two or three years old, although some classes of 
correspondence frequently referred to will need to be retained in the active 
file for a longer period. Corre.spondencc removed from the file is stored in 
a dead file according to subject matter and chronologically under each 
subject matter heading. 'IVansferred materials should be integrated into 
a general dead file for ready reference and not stored by year. 
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PROCEDURES WITHIN THE RECORDS DIVISION 

P OMCK RFC(jRi»s miist {onvctiiciuly arranged, filed, and indexed if they 
aic lo be available for routine use and for ilie analysis and follow-up so 
essential to the effeetivc control of police operations. The tasks involved 
in preparing records must be so assigned to the various clerks that each jol 
will l>c done at the proper time and in the manner required. For example 
one clerk may classify, search, and file the fingerprint cards, and anothci 
may index them. The disposition sheet may pa.ss through the hands of a 
number cjf clerks, eac h of whom performs some small operation. Each case 
IS inspected by the follow-up olficer, items are attac heel to it by a “hook-up" 
clerk, another clerk may index the names and the property stolen, and still 
another ma> file the ca.se. In small departments one clerk may perform 
many different t;tsks, while in a large one a group of clerks may work at the 
same task. 

Records operations arc complex and require painstaking effort. There is 
danger that a clerk may fail in the performance of some detail that appears 
to l>c tris ial and unimportant but is really significant, and that the failure 
will not Ik- discovered until a summary is made at the end of the month or 
sear. Routine .safeguards and periodic checks are needed to a.ssurc the 
accomplishment of thc.se varied duties. 

OUTLINING RLCORDS OPERATIONS 

One of the simplest safeguards in the conduct of records work is to outline 
the records tasks in detail on f) "x8" cards. These cards, which may Inr 
arranged conveniently by identifying numlicrs and letters in a records opera- 
tioiLs file, facilitate the accomplishment of rccorcis operations. They sim- 
plify the assignment of the various ta.sks; place responsibility for the perform- 
ance of each; insure that each duty, regardless of how apparently insignifi- 
cant, is assigned to someone; permit each clerk to review his a&signmcnt and 
to refer to the procedure in case of doubt; and facilitate a regular and cejm- 
plcte inspection of all operations by the head of the division. 

Colored tabs may Ije atlat;hed to each card to indicate the clerk or clerks 
assigned to the particular task outlined on it. If there are lo records clerks, 
tabs of lo distinctive colors or designs would be used. If more than one 
operation is listed on a card, the tabs arc attached in spaces marked on the 
upper margin, each space being designated by operation number. A separate 
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alphabetical index file is maintained for locating any particular operation by 
its number. I’hc index is based, in most instances, on the names of the forms 
involved. 

A card file is better suited for the outlining of records operations than a 
mimeographed pamphlet, because of the case in making the frequent revi- 
sions necessitated by modifications of operations. The records operations file 
is used by a limited number of persons, all of whom arc employed in the 
records division where they have easy access to the file. Individual manuals 
are therefore not ncce.ssary, although loose leaf books may be used in large 
departments. 

Better work as well as improved procedures will result if records clerks 
are encouraged to suggest changes. However, no procedural change should 
l)c initiated until it i.s approved by the captain of the records division and 
the chief of police. When the revised operation is approved, a new card 
replaces the old one, which is then filed at the back of the operations file 
for reference in the event of future suggestion for revision. As long as a 
card remains in the active file as an official procedure, it Ls important that 
the operation outlined on it be followed meticulously. 

A complete outline of records operations which were used in one depart- 
ment is found in Appendix Cl. A few of the operations are not essential, 
since they refer to forms and procedures p>eculiar to that department. Many 
of them, however, may be adopted without change. In other cases modi- 
fications may fie necessary to meet the requirements of state laws and mu- 
nicipal ordinances, the practices of local law enforcement agencies, and the 
policies and procedures of the department. Operations involving the forms 
used in connection with licensing procedures and traffic tickets are not 
included because local practices in these matters vary so greatly. 

RECORDING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

If records are to be useful, they must be accurate. Index cards arc neces- 
sary aids in their use and in the compilation of statistical data. These indexes 
are sometimes prepared before the investigation of a case is completed, and 
consequently all of the facts may not be known at that time. As the case 
is investigated, it may be discovered to be unfounded, or corrections may be 
made in classification, location, the value of property stolen, or the extent of 
recovery of stolen and lost persons, animals, and property, or an arrest may 
be made which clears the case. These changes and accomplishments must 
be authenticated and recorded and previous entries must be corrected, if 
reliable statistical data are to be compiled. 

To assure correct crime classification, records clerks charged with the 
preparation of index cards must know the definition of each classification 
and be thoroughly familiar with the elements which determine the classifica* 
tion of each case, the facts which establish the jurisdiction in which it 
occurred, and the rules governing the clearance of cases by arrest. In most 
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cases the recommendation of the investigating officer will Ik unbiased, rea- 
sonable, and correct, but occasionally suggested changes will rellcct prejudice 
(arising from the desire for a good achievement record) which the index 
clerk must be alert to detect. Questions sometimes arise regarding excep- 
tional clearances, changes in the clajvsification of cases as.signcd to the detec- 
tive division, and the jurisdiction in which the incident occurred. In ques- 
tionable ca.ses changes should have the approval of the captain of the records 
division and in some cases that of the chief of police. 

The change in classification is made on the face of the case sheet by cross- 
ing out the original clas.sification and inserting the new one. The origin.al 
classification of unfounded cases remains, but tbc case sheet is marked 
“Unfounded.” ' These changes, the recovery of property, clearance of a 
<as<; by arrest, and references to the follow-up officer arc indicated in the 
spaces provided on the face of the case sheet when corre.sponding notations 
and corrections arc made on the classification index card. (Sec page 183.) 

CoTTecting the Classification 

The follow ing circ umstances may determine that changes in classifu ation 
arc to Ik made. ( i ) Investigation may reveal that the complaint was un- 
founded. For example, the automobile reported stolen may have been 
misparked or used by some other memlKr of the family; the article reported 
stolen may have been lost, misplaced, or taken by an authorized person; the 
homicide may have Ivkii justifiable.* (2) Further inquiry may reveal addi- 
tional facts which indicate an improper cla-ssificaiion. 'I’hc reported larceny 
may have all of the elements of a burglary; the reported as.sault may be 
discovered to have Ikcii a roblKry; the reported robbery may lack the 
essential elements of a robbery and actually be a burglary'. I ) Subsequent 
developments in the ca.se may result in a change in the cla.s,sification. A 
robbery, rape, or as.sault ca.se would Ik reclitssificd as a homicide in the event 
the victim dies. The attempted suicide would Ik rec lassified as a suicide 
and the personal injury accident as a fatal accident in the event death 
ensues. Should the offender be convicted oj a lesser offense than the one 
reported on the case sheet, however, the classi fir ation is not changed. 

Clearance by Arrest 

A number of factors arc involved in clearance by arrest. A case is cleared 
by arrest when the perpetrator is taken into custody by the police. It is not 
sufficient that the police know the identity of the perpetrator; actual arrest 
must be effected in order to give clearance. The arrest of a suspect consti- 

’Attempu to commit crime* should not be marked “Unfounded” but »hould be clasii- 
fiecl as though the crime had actually been consummated, except attempted homicides 
which are recorded at assaults. 

’“Justifiable homicides . . . are limited to the following types of cases; ( i ) The killing 
of a felon by a peace officer in line of duty, (a) The killing of a hold-up man by a 
private citizen.” F.B.l. Tall> Sheet for Return .\. 
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tutes clearance only when investigation shows that he was the perpetrator 
and he is actually charged with the offense. If the su.spcct is released by the 
police without being charged, the ca.se is not cleared. If, however, a person 

i.s tried and found not guilty, the case is left cleared. The recovery of prop- 
erty docs not clear a case. All ca.ses in which recovery Ls the only result arc 
carried as not cleared. The local police do not take credit for clearance in 
a case committed outside their jurisdiction even though they arrest the 
perpetrator. 

I'he arrc.st of one person may clear several offenses, and the arrest of 
several persons may clear only one offen.se. The following situations illus- 
trate the rule: ' 

1. If a person is arrested and prosecuted for having committed a murder, 
the case is cleared by arrest. 

2. If a person who has committed 12 burglaries is arrested and prose- 
cuted on one or more of them all 12 of the burglaries arc cleared by arrest. 

3. If three persons who have jointly committed one burglary arc arrested, 
only one burglary ca.se is cleared by arrest. 

4. If a person is arre.sled in the ac t of stealing, one c a,sc is cleared by arrest 
unless it is proved that he had committed additional crimes. 

Exceptional Clenranicn 

Some exceptional circumstances may be considered as c learing an offcn.se 
without ac tual arre.st, although detection of the ofTendci is an e.s.sential in 
each ca.se. They are limited to the following:^ 

1. Suicide of the offender. 

2. Double murder, 

3. Deathbed confession. 

4. C.onfession of an offendei alie;cd\ in c iistocK or serving sentence. 

3. An offender arrested by another city and delivered to the local juri.s- 
diction for prosecution; an offender prosecuted in another city for a dif- 
ferent offen.se; or when extradition i.s denied. In all cases, if the offense 
is to be considered cleared, the offender must l>e identified and an attempt 
made to obtain him. 

ARR.^NGING .AND INDEXING REPORTS 

Clerks who attach reports and other items to the case sheet and index the 
cases perform their operations most expeditiously by following a routine 
procedure. For example : ( i ) the material is gathered together and arranged 
in numerical order; (2) a number of special operations are pierformed 
before certain reports are attached to the case ; ( 3 ) the items are hcx)ked up 

‘Adapted from Uniform Crimr Reporting, op. cit.. Section 61, p. 47 - 

‘Adapted from Uniform Crime Reporting, op. cit.. Section 62, pp. 47-48. 
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10 the case; (4) index cards arc made on these reports as well as on teletype 
and radio messages and foreign circulars; ^ the index cards are arranged 
in stacks for the file clerks. 

Gathering and Arranging Case Material 

All cases which have not been indexed and all material which is to be 
filed with cases are obtained from the cascs-out-of-filc draw'cr, the hook-up 
drawer, and the receiving lx)x. The cases, to which are attached the items 
that belong with them, arc first arranged in numerical order. The remaining 
Items arc sorted into two stacks: ( i ) Those which require further action. 

Imludcd in this category are the items bearing names or projxTty dc.scrip- 
tions which must be indexed, reporting the clearaine of a case by arrest or 
the rrco^■cry of stolen or lo.st property, reporting additional stolen or lost 
property, and suggesting corrections in the ia.w i hus-sification or in the value 
of prop<Tty reported stolen. 1 [2) rho.se whir h reqtiirr- no further action but 
mas lx: filed immediately. 

'I'hc cMses to w hi( h the item.s in the first star k refer are next pulled from 
the file and arc arranged in numeriial order behind the r ases whit h have 
not yet Ikcu indexed, 'riie items that Ixlrttig with them are slipped under a 
pafXT clip over the fare of the t:i.se sheet. 

Ftttng Items With the Cases 

liilhcr at this time, or after the other operations have been performed, the 
items in the ,st;tond .stark are horrked up to their respertive ra.ses at the filing 
cabinet. 1 I’he rase filed immediately bark of the rrne trr whir h an item is to 
lx- attached is pulled an inrfi or twr» out of the file and left irr that position 
while the o[)eratir)n is being contplelerl in order that the rrese which is 
removed may Ik- refried in its prrqx'r position withntrt a re-se;ttrh.) 'l ire 
reprrts are atlacbed to the case in the order of the date of writing and are 
a.ssigncd item numlH-ts vdiich are indirated in the upper left corner of the 
item. The exse sheet is considered item numlH-r i, although an item numlx-r 
is not placed on it. The preliminary report, when used, will usually lx item 
number 2. When a prosec utirm report is filed with a ra,se, it is placed 
Ixtwecn the case sheet and item mimlxr two in order that it may be easily 
located. 

Performing Sfsedal Operations on Case Reports 

Ciertain special operations mu.si be performed before some reports arc 
attached to the case. 

I. Property record. Property records of automobiles, bicycles, firearms, 
and any found property of uncstablishcd ownership arc not filed until they 
arc stamped “Indexed.” ( See Operations VIII E, F and pages 190, 193.) 
Before any property record is filed with the case, a .search is made of the 
stolen property file* (the stolen property file, stolen auto file, the number 
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flic, and the inscription file)"' to determine whether the property was re- 
ported lost or stolen. When thi.s operation Ls completed, the property record 
is stamped “Files searched.” In the event the property record concerns 
property which has been reported lost or stolen on another case, the index 
cards arc left in the stolen property file.s, an investigation report is submitted 
to the captain of detectives, and a card containing a brief re.sume of the 
facts Ls placed in front of the follow-up file. If the property is recovered on 
the ca.se in hand, the index cards are removed from the stolen property files 
and the property record is stamped “Files cleared.” In small departments, 
the index clerk may indicate the operations here described by merely writ- 
ing on the face of the cards the word “Searched” or “Cleared.” (See 
Operations VIII F and M.J 

2. Dc.scription l ards. l)c.scription cards are not filed until they bear the 
fingerprint classification and arc stamped “Indexed.” 

3. Disposition sheets. Disposition sheets are not filed until they arc 
stamped “Indexed.” (See (Operation VI B. ) 

4. Held for invc.stigation reports and internment reports are not filed 
unlcs.s the booking clerk’s initials indicate that he has corrected the booking 
on the record of arre^st card. 

Cj. Before being filed, reports and ( orrespondence direc ted to some par- 
ticular officer must bear his initials, and reports which obviously need the 
immediate attention of some line division must lx* referred to a commanding 
officer. 

6. Reports which suggest changes in the classification of the case, which 
modify recorded information regarding lost or stolen property, or which 
report the clearance of a case- by arrest arc not filed until proper notation Is 
made on the cla.ssification index card, with an entry on the face of the case 
sheet to indicate that this notation has liecn made. 

7. Reports whose contents indicate the necessity of “reopening” a 
“closed” ca.se arc not filed until a card referring to the case has been placed 
in the file of the follow-up olficcr. (“(dosed” cases arc identified by the 
follow-up officer’s initials or stamp.) 

Indexing the Case Reports 

Index cards arc prepared for every name (including aliases and nick- 
names, but excepting the names of witnesses or possible witnesses) and for 
all property reported lost or stolen in case reports, correspondence, and cir- 
culars. (Forms 47a to 47m inclusive.) Index cards on persons arrested 
(Form 47d) may be placed in a .separate pending file until the fingerprint 

*Sce page 1B6. A second check of ihc stolen property files is made at the time index 
cards are filed. This first search assures an earlier identification, and minimiaet the 
chance of failure to identify property in the possession of the police that has been 
reported lost or stolen. 
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J. (Salmon Color) Sample of auto reference card to be filed in L. (Blue Color) Correspondence index card fSec Appendix 

stolen auto file by motor number. for correspondence index. ) 
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SMITH, Harold E. Beer license 

1723i «. Main 

1 -14 -42 


Licensed to dispense beer on the premises of 
104^ E. 1st known as Harold's Place. Expires 
July 1. 1942. 


M. (Orcpn Ciolor) Alphabetical index card showing issuance of 
icvocable license. 


classification, the description, *' and the polite court disposition are entered. 
(Sec Operatioas III D, VI B.) 

Identical index tards are needed for filing in different files and under 
different names, numbers, or iascriptions in the .same file. For example, 
identical index cards (Form 47k) dc.scribing a watch are filed in the stolen 
property index file (according to the physical description of the article), 
in the iascription file (if it bears a monogram), and in the number file (one 
for the case number and another for the movement number). Identical 
index cards ( Form 47j ) are filed in the stolen automobile file on cars stolen 
locally, one according to the motor number and the other according to the 
license number. Name index cards arc filed for each alias and nickname 
of persons wanted and persons arre.sted. (Form 47g is an example.) A 
duplicate index card is made for the driver file if the person was involved 
in an automobile accident or was guilty of a violation of the motor vehicle 
laws. In accident cases a name index card is made for each driver and 
each person injured (Form 47c), although if a driver is injured one card 
suffices for recording both facts. A duplicate index card is also made for 
each juvenile offender (page 209), although in some departments this 
additional index card is made by the juvenile division staff.’ These opera- 

"Descriptive data are always listed in the order: sex, color, age, height, weight, build, 
hair color, eye color, complexion, occupation, and nativity if foreign. The color, if not 
white, is indicated by inserting (M), (N). or (O) after the name. The age it followed 
by the abbreviation of the year in which the person described reached the age given. In 
Form 47c, Smith was ay years old in 1940. 

’The juvenile division with adequate secretarial stall may prefer to prepare the index 
cards and tabulate data for Tables 16, 17, and 18 itself, litis plan has the following 
advantages: (i) since similar cards are sometimes sent to such ag;encies as the soci^ 
service exchange and juvenile court, all copies may be made in one operation; (a) the 
information to be listed is more conveniently and accurately obtained by the juvenile 
division staff; and (3) since index cards are eventually sent from the rennds office to 
the juvenile division, danger of loss is reduced. (See page aog.) 
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tionJi arc discussed in greater detail on page 209. (See Operation VIII 
E, Appendix C.) 

The identical index cards mentioned above (and classification and loca- 
tion index cards as well) may be made as carbon copies in order to conserve 
lime if a good quality of carbon paf>cr is used and not more than two 
carbon copies are made.* In this process the advantage of ledger stock 
over cardlxiard for index cards becomes apparent. When identical index 
cards arc prepared, the name, number, or inscription under which each is 
to be filed is underlined. 

When indexing the name of the victim ( which is the first name indexed ) 

.T carbon duplicate, called a classificati(*n index card, is made.'* The clas.si- 
fication index cards (Form 47b) may carry the following information: 
the name and address of the victim; the cjL«e numlver; the Ix’.at numl)cr at 
lime reported; the classification of the case; the date and hour reported; the 
value of the property reported lo.st or stolen; the date and hour committed 
' w hen known ! ; the clearance of the c<xse by arrest, including the name, 
age, and sex of perpetrator, the ca.se number on which the arrest was effected, 
and the value of property recovered."’ 

In accident ca.ses, a special cla.s.sification index card (P'orm 47!) is 
frequently used whi< h t arries on its reverse a form which permiLs ca.sy 
compilation of statistical data for the monthly report and for the National 
Safety Council report. The fads ma\ be written in the spaces provided or 
they may Ik* recorded by using numlx'rs corresponding to those used in the 
National Safety Council monthly report. ,\t the .same time an identical 
index tard is made out; this card .should lx: in.scrted in the accident 
location file. 

Changes made in cla.ssification, in location, and in the value of property 
stolen, the extent of recovery, and information on cases cleared or discovered 
to be unfounded are entered throughout the month on the clas.sification 
index cards, which arc retained in a pending file for convenience in making 
corrections and in compiling statistical data for the monthly report. Such 
changes or accompllshmcnLs on a case reported during a previous month 
require an auxiliary cla,s.sifiration index card which is also placed in the 
pending file. ( An auxiliary index card is u.sed because of the inconvenience 
of searching for the original during the indexing operation. TTiis procedure 
also avoids keeping a classification index card out of the permanent file 
until the monthly tabulations are made. ) 

The accomplishment of indexing mu.st be indicated in order to avoid 
duplication and to assist in making inspcctional checks. When indexed, the 

"Some departments prohibit the use of carbon copies of index cards on the ground 
that the writing does not remain legible permanently. 

•If a location index file is maintained, this name is indexed in triplicate. Sec page | 88 , 

*If data for the monthly report vice table 21 are to be compiled by the records divi- 
Mon, the source of the complaint and the amount of contraband seized must also be 
inserted on the cUssification index card. See page a 10. 
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case sheet and all records which are not to be filed with a case are stamped 
“Indexed.” In order to place responsibility, each index clerk is assigned 
a certain color of pencil with which he underlines in the report each item 
indexed. When the clerk indexes the items attached to the face of an 
indexed case, he must inspect the ca.se to determine whether the name or 
property has been previously indexed. Only one index card for the general 
name index file is made for each name in a ca.se. 

Indexirtfi and Filinf^ Teletype and Radio Afessa^es and Foreign Circulars 

Information regarding stolen property and persons wanted is recei\ed 
in teletype and radio mes.sages, foreign circulars, alarm cards on stolen 
automobiles, and wanted notices. A teletype or radio me.s.sage which calls 
for immediate police action is forwarded to the complaint desk for the 
preparation of a ca.se sheet. Most notices, hovsever, rec|uirc no immediate 
police action, but the information contained in them must be indexed and 
filed for future use as follows: ( i ; Foreign circulars which contain the 
fingerprint classification and a reproduction of one or more fingerprints 
arc cut up and the descriptive data ate pasted on H"x8" cards. These 
cards and persons wanted notices containing these descriptive data on cards 
of proper size arc itidcxed for the alphabetical index file and arc then filed 
in the fingerprint file. (2) Persons wanted on felony charges are indexed 
if a sufficiently detailed description is provided to afford likely identification 
in the event of apprehension. Whether the names of incompletely dc.se ribed 
persons who arc missing or arc wanted on misdemeanor or felony charges 
shall l>c indexed depends on departmental policy. Best results arc obtained 
by holding this indexing to a minimum, eliminating items which good 
judgment indicates will not be u.seful but indexing information on persons 
who may come to the local jurisdiction. (3) Property reported Icxst or 
stolen for which identifying numbers or inscriptions arc given is indexed 
for the number and inscription files. (4) .Automobiles reported stolen 
within an area (established by department policy) from which they might 
lx: driven into the jurisdiction of the local police are indexed for the stolen 
automobile file. .Ml stolen automobile alarm cards ( 3''x5" penny postal 
cards) arc also filed. Index cards must also be made on identifiable pawned 
articles (page 136^, on registered or licensed bicycles and other registered 
property, on general correspondence ( page 171), and on persons issued 
licenses subject to revocation or .suspension (pages 85-86). 

Color of Index Cards 

Since so many different kinds of cards are filed in the general index file, 
it is advisable to have some of them colored in order to facilitate search 
and identification. Color differences arc desirable in other files also. Some 
colors cause eyestrain with attendant errors and inefficiency and consequently 
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the colors must be selected with care. In the following color .scheme, which 
is offered as a .suggestion, all cards are white except : 

Persons wanted, persons on probation or parole or with 
suspended or revoked licenses, auto reference, found 
propertv, pawnshop index cards, and index cards made 


on bicvcle and property registration cards Salmon 

Persons given licenses subject to revocation or susjiension 

index cards Green 

('.orrcspondcncc index cards Blue 


Index Cards for Filina 

I'he index cards are arranged in stacks according to the file in which 
ihec aio to he placed. Underlining the number indicates that the card is 
to lie filed in the nunilx’r file; underlining the letters, that it is to be filed 
in the inscription file; underlining the description, that it is to In- filed in the 
stolen property file. C.’la.ssifi( ation index cards are easily identifiable becan.se 
thc\ are duplicates, provided they are not confust'd with duplicates for the 
driver file. I'he initials DI or LF entered on a lower corner of c ards for 
the dri\ers file or location file will minimi/e misfiling. Fach stack is .secured 
In ruhlx'r hands and pl.'ued in a drawer for the file c lerk. 

.\ sorting Uix will he u.seful in arranging cards for filing. .\ box with 25 
pigeonholes one for each letter of the alphalxt except “Y" and “Z” which 
are c omhined is used for arranging the earth which are to be filed in 
alphalx-tic al order. NiimlH-r index cards are arranged in numerical order 
according to the last three digits. They are first .sorted according to the 
third to the last digit and then the cards in each of the 10 resulting stacks 
are arranged according to the next to the last digit The sorting box will 
noi Ik- needed for the sec ond .sorting, except when an iinusu.dly large numlrer 
of cards are to he filed, ('.lassifu ation index cards arc arranged according 
tv) the uniform cla.xsiftcation shown in .Appendix .\. 

FILING INDF.X C.\RDS AND OTHER RECX)RDS 

Cireat care is needed in filing index cards and other records since misfiling 
makes the location of them difficult if not impossible. Each item misfiled 
serves as a .seed which grows as other items arc inadvertently filed beside it. 
There Ls only one correct place to file each item. To file a card or other 
record correctly it Ls neccs.sary to locate the two cards or records in the 
drawer between which the item belongs; if it is not placed between these 
two cards or records it is misfiled. 

Bccau.se of the importance of maintaining index files in good order, a 
rule should be adopted and rigidly enforced that cards are not to be removed 
from the file. It is best definitely to fix responsibility for filing by designating 
one clerk to file the cards in a particular file with no one else permitted 
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to do so. Once each year, a clerk should be assigned to go through the 
general alphabetical index file, card by card, correcting any errors. 

An effort should be made, while filing, to identify each card with one 
already on file. Whenever an identification Ls made (on a parole, wanted, 
or lost or stolen property index card, and under some circumstances on an 
index card on a person having a revocable liccn.se or a license which has 
been revoked), an investigation report on this fact is .sent the captain of 
detectives. A card containing a brief resume is placed in front of the follow- 
up file. (Operations V E and IX.) 

General Alphabetical Index File 

A general alphabetical index file is maintained for the purpose of 
determining the case number, the arrc.st number, the identification numl>er, 
the fingerprint cla.ssification, or the previous record of any person who has 
Ixrcn the subject of police inquiry or action. A .single alphabetical file, rather 
than a separate one for each class of records (i.c. a complaint or ca.se index, 
an arrest index, an identification index, and a correspondence index) is 
suggested for the following reasons: ( i ) There is only one file to be searched 
in determining whether the police have any record of the subject. (2) 
There is only one place to file alphabetical index cards and the chance for 
errors in filing is reduced. (3) A single file makes it unneccs.sary to dupli- 
cate index cards. (For instance, if a subject has his name appearing in a 
case, if he be arrested on that case, and if he be fingerprinted, it is necessary 
to index his name on three .separate cards if separate files are maintained. ) 

The following suggestions are offered as to the names to be indexed for 
inclusion in the general index file. Cards should be made on names appear- 
ing in a ra.se. Cards are made on outside fingerprint cards which are placed 
in the local fingerprint file whether the subject is wanted or not. The making 
of cards for the names of persons wanted by other police agencies, as listed 
on circulars, depends upon departmental policy. Index cards arc made of 
persons placed on probation or parole, persons given licenses subject to 
revocation, persons with and about whom there has been correspondence. 

Cards arc arranged in the general index file in strictly alphabetical order. 
The index clerk should have at hand a telephone directory of a large city 
to be referred to in deciding the filing of doubtful cases. Since the general 
index file in the medium-sized and larger departments will contain hundreds 
of thousands of cards, it is important that they be filed accurately. 

Driver File 

A driver file containing the names of persons who have been involved 
in automobile accidents or who have been arrested or served with citations 
or warning tickets for moving violations is maintained separately from the 
general index file in order to facilitate the search for the driving history of 
the offender. It becomes desirable to establish such a file when the volume 
of accident cases and traffic tickets makes burdensome the search of a large 
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general index file. The driver file is small in comparison with the general 
index file; it may therefore conveniently be located at some point removed 
from the main records office and operated by a clerk who performs duties 
which require his attendance but which do not occupy hus full time. 

Parking regulations are established primarily for convenience rather than 
safety, and while parking violations may be an indication of driving attitude 
they are not a measure of driving ability. Con.sequently, it is not necessary 
to file a card on the violator of these regulations, except in communities 
where a graded s>'stcm of fines for these violations is provided, with a heavier 
penalty for the second and additional offenses. 

Arrest and Juvenile Offender Index Files 

.\rrest index caids may be alphabetically arranged in a file pending the 
iasertion of the fingerprint classification, the description, and police court 
tlisjv>sition in order to eliminate the search of a large general index file 
to locate cards on whit h these data arc to be recorded. At the time the 
police court disposition is entered, the card is plac ed with others to be filed 
in the general alphabetical index file. (Sec Form 47d and Operation 
VI B.) 

Duplicate juvenile offender index cards are arranged alphabetically in 
a file pending disposition and the compilation of data for the monthly 
report, a.s dc.scrilx'd on page 209. 

Classification Index File 

7 'hc current and auxiliars' classification index cards arc placed in a 
pending file until the end of the month, so that the data on them may be 
tabulated. They are then transferred to a permanent file. Both files have 
dividers corresponding to the uniform classes listed in Appendix A. When 
the classification index c ards are filed permanently, the information on the 
auxiliary cards is traresferred to the corresponding originals which are already 
in the cla.ssification index file, and the auxiliary cards arc then destroyed. 

Classification index files serve three purpc»es; ( i ) They furnish material 
for statistical summaries if a tabulating machine is not u.scd. ( 2 ) They aid 
in selecting cases which may have been committed by the same criminal, 
and thus serv e as a simple form of modus operandi file. Classification index 
files are thus an aid to the investigation of cases and their clearance by 
arrest. ( 3 ) They enable the records staff to locate a case in which the name 
and exact date may have been forgotten, if the nature of the complaint or 
offense is known. 

Accident location File 

An accident location file makes easily available for analysb the reports 
of accidents which have occurred at a particular location. Since most 
automobile accidents occur at intersections, cards are placed in the location 
file by names of streets intersecting instead of by street names and numbers. 
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The names of the streets are arranged alphabetically on the primary dividers. 
The record of an accident which has occurred at an intersection is filed 
behind the primary divider bearing the name of the street the initial letter 
of which comes first in the alphabet. If an accident, for example, occurs 
at the intersection of Beech and Monroe Streets, the record will be filed 
behind the primary divider Beech and then alphabetically according to the 
initial of the intersecting street. Secondary dividers bearing initials are 
added only when the number of cards is large enough to warrant them. 
It may I)c desirable to use secondary dividers bearing the names of cross 
streets at the intersections where a number of accidents occur. 

In the ca.se of an accident occurring between intersections, if a nearby 
intersection was in an\ way a causal factor the accident record is filed as 
of that intersection. If, however, the accident had no relationship to any 
intersection, the record is filed immediately behind the primary' divider 
bearing the name of the stre et on whic h it occ urred according to block 
number. In other words, all bctween-intersection accidents on Beech Street 
will be filed according to block numbei immediately behind the primary 
div'idcr for “Beech” and in front of the accidents which have occurred at 
intersections on Beech Street. 

A question ari.scs as to what record shall be filed in an accident location 
file. It is po.ssiblc to file; (i) the accident ca.se itself; (2) a copy of the 
accident report .submitted by the irive.stigating officer; or (3) a 3"x5" index 
card which contains only the information found on the front of the accident 
cla&sification index card. If index cards are filed and an analysis Ls to be 
made of the accident situation at a particular location, the cases referred 
to by the index cards must be pulled from the case file for study. Relatively 
few of the accident locations, however, are studied so intensively as to 
necessitate a review of all of the accidents which have occurred at that point. 
Because of this fact and for a numl)er of reasons, the use of an index card 
is recommended. In the first place, it is undesirable to place the case in 
an accident location file because it is more difficult to draw it from this file 
than from the case file. This procedure also de.stroys uniformity in filing. 
The filing of an accident investigation report is not entirely satisfactory for 
this report does not always contain all of the information needed in studying 
the accident situation; the making of a copy for the location file is an added 
burden whether prepared by a clerk or by the investigating officer. The 
most satisfactory arrangement is to use index cards. An additional index 
card is easily prepared when the classification index card is made. Accident 
cases arc easily withdrawn from the case file. 

General Location File 

A general location file usually is not essential. It has, however, certain 
advantages, and some departments may find it worth the cost of main- 
tenance. It provides access to cases where the address is known but other 
information is not available. In making a distribution of the patrol force. 
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it k useful in the ana^-sis of the geographical distribution of the need for 
p)olicc service. 

If a general location file is maintained, a triplicate index card is made 
v% hen indexing the name of the victim. A di.stinctively colored card should 
be made on the name of an\ person arrested, and if the person arrested 
is li.sted as the victim four identical index cards should be made. A card 
IS filed on each arrest and on each case except traffic accidents, which have 
their own location file. 

T he general locatiijn file contains alphabetically arranged dividers bearing 
street names behind which the cards arc filed in numerical order of street 
iiumlKT. Dividers are placed in the file as they arc needed. Incidents 
located by street intersection arc filed according to block number under the 
street the initial letter of which comes first in the alphal)ct. 

Autu 'I heft Pile 

.•\n auto theft file" is maintained for the purpose of determining whether 
an automobile or rnotorcccle lieing inve.stigatcd or held by the police has 
Ik-cii repcjrted stolen. Duplicate index c.irds Ix-aring the motor and license 
numlK'i's of cars .ind mo(orc\cles stolen locally are filed in the stolen auto- 
mobile file. ,\lso filed are c aids made on theft reports received by telephone, 
letter, or wire from nearb\ police agenc ies. Alarm cards received from other 
lave enforcing agenc ie.s, as well as from the National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau. are filed acc circling to motor numlx-i, but the licen.se numbetrs arc not 
inclexecl. The telegraphic service provided b\ the National Automobile 
riieft Bureau on rejKirts of cars susjK-clcd of having been .stolen makes less 
neicssarv the indexing of stolen automobiles reported by foreign circular 
when not in the form of index cards ready for filing), unless they 

"NuciiIkts arr filrd aciorcjiciK to the last three digiu in order to distribute the rards 
more csenlc throush itir hie If the' were hied according to the first nunil«-r, it is likely 
that inan\ motor mimlieri of aiitniiioVhles of the same make would bear the identical 
hrsc three digils and the hie would lx- quite unsatisfactory. 

riie sire of the .into theft hie deteniiines the number of dividers which will be used. 

primar' set is numbered o, 1,2, 3, up to and including 9. After each of the primary 
dividers there is plated a set of secondars dividers similarly numbered but usually of a 
different color In the event the number of cards in the file justifies further dividers, 
each of the serondars dividers will have placed behind it a set of "10 position” dividers 
numbered in the same was, but again of a different color and usually with tabs of a shape 
different from those on the secondary dividers. (On “10 position" dividers, each tab 
takes i/io of the space along the top of the divider, and each successive tab is to the right 
of the position of the preceding one.) 

Stolen auto index cards are filed according to the motor number. In the case of local 
stolen cars the license number is also indexed. Since numbers arc filed according to the 
last three digits the number 938^462 is filed as though it were 462, that is, it is filed under 
the primar' divider 4 behind the secondarv divider 6 and behind the divider 2 of the 
third set. If there is not a third set of dividers, the card is filrd among the cards appearing 
behind the secondar'' divider number 6 between a card ending in the digit 1 and another 
ending in the digit 3. 

In the event there are several rards in the file having the last three digiu 462, these 
cards are then arranged in the order of the first digit appearing in the number. If the first 
digit if 9 and there are several cards ending in 462 with the first digit 9, then the next 
digit (3) is used in the clauification. 
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are from a nearby department or have been used by badly wanted 
criminals. 

The auto theft file is cleared of obsolete cards once each year by removing 
outside alarm cards over two years old. To facilitate this process the current 
year is stamped in large figures on the face of each alarm card at the time 
of filing. Local auto theft index cards of motor numbers are left in the file 
until the car is recovered, but index cards on license numbers are removed 
every year when they arc out of date. It is not considered worth while to 
clear the stolen auto file of outside stolen cars reported recovered. In the 
event of recovery of cais stolen locally, the index cards arc of course removed. 

In addition to thc.se index tards, a reference card is al.so filed by motor 
number in the auto theft file (.sec page 73 and Form 47]) on each auto- 
mobile and motorcycle which the police have had in their piosscssion or on 
which they have received an inquiry. The reference card indicates that the 
police have .some knowledge of the vehicle in question, and it bears the case 
number .so that the facts of the ca.se may be easily ascertained. For example, 
a man with a car in his po.s.scssion may be arrested and he and the car may 
both be released on the following day. The car mav have been stolen in 
another city and the police may at some later date receive an alarm card 
reporting its theft. When the alarm card is filed, the reference card is 
identified and the police have available infonnation regarding the identity 
of the probable thief. 

It is not considered neces.sHry to maintain .separate files for the various 
makes of automobiles nor a .separate file for licen.se numbers. Ail index 
cards are placed in the stolen automobile file without reference to the make 
of car. Information regarding the make of cars stolen locally is available 
Irom the classification index file. 

Stolen Property File 

The primary purpose of the .stolen property file is to facilitate the identi- 
fication of any article as an item reported lost or stolen. .Stolen, lost and 
found property'* is descril)cd by the investigating officer in terms of factors 
arranged in the order of the outline on page 67. and this information on 
each article is recorded on one index card.'^ Each index card is filed 
alphabetically by the name of the article described.'^ For example, index 

”DeJcriptioni of lost artirlei arc jubjected to thr same indexing procedures ai descrip- 
tion! of stolen articles, index cards being filed in the stolen property, number, and 
inscription files. The same indexing is done for found articles when the identity of the 
owner is not established, except that cards are of a different color, such as salmon. 
(Operation VIII E.) 

“If an article is composed of two or more parts which may be easily separated, such 
as the pendant from a neclt chain, the bucltle from a belt, the vest or trousers from a suit, 
an indu card should be prepared on each item, with a notation that it is a part of other 
items. 

“Some departments divide thr stolen property file into such main sections as athletic 
goods, books and stationery, building material, cameras, clothing, cutlery, dry goods, 
electric supplies, field and opera glasses, firearms, fixtures, hardware, hose, household 
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cards on the following articles would be arranged in the order indicated : 
abacus, addressograph, adze, airplane, ammonia, ammunition, anchor, 
anemometer, antler, anvil, apples, arbalest, armor, arrow, arrowhead, ar- 
senic, atlas, auger, avocado, awl, awning, ax, axle. 

Care must be exercised in the selection of the name to be indexed when 
alternative names may be used. The most commonly used name should be 
selected and cross-reference cards of attention-demanding color should lx- 
placed in the file under other possible names. For example, a card .should 
be filed under “looking glass" referring the user to “mirror” so that rlest l ip- 
tions of such articles will invariably be filed under the name “mirror." A 
modifying or descriptive word preceding the class name should not be u.sed 
as the first determinant in filing except w'hcn it is so li.sted in any dictionary 
which may be selected as a standard, such a.s li'chstcr's CoUeniate Dictionary. 
For example, a cigarette lighter would lx- filed under “lighter," not under 
“cigarette lighter,” and hip bcxits would be filed under “bcxit.s," not under 
“hip boots,” whereas a drawing knife would lx‘ filed under “drawing knife” 
and a pocketknife under “pocketknife.” 

The descriptive word may lx- made a subdivision of the name of the article 
only when the purpo.v or other characteristic of the article dcsc;rilx‘cl by 
that word is clearly cstablushed on sight and is su.sceptible to no niLsintcrpre- 
tation and when it is an c.s.senlial part of the name. For example, razors 
could be divided into electric, safety, and straight, and watchc-s into wri.st 
and pocket. After lighter might appear the subdivision cigarette, and after 
knife .such .subdivisions as hunting, kitchen, and table. It would not lx* 
advisable, however, to subdivide kitchen knives into bread, meat, and 
paring knives, Ixrcau.sc the distinction Is so inexact as to result in confusion. 

.Several index cards Ix-aring the same name may Ix- arranged ulphalx't- 
ically according to the name of the manufacturer For example, wrist 
watches could be; divided into Bulova, Elgin, Gruen, Illinois, Ingcrsoll, and 
.so on. I'hc name of the manufacturer may not always lx‘ determined, 
especially for such arliclcrs as furniture, jewelry, tools, and clothing. If 
cards are arranged according to the name of the manufacturer, cards de- 
scribing similar articles of unknown manufacture are filed under “un- 
known.” 

Several index cards bearing the .same name and the .same manufac lurer’s 
name may be next arranged alphabetically according to the material from 
which the articles are made. In the case of some articles this division Is not 
used because they are made usually of the same m.iierial. For example, 
knives and many other tcwls and machines arc customarily made of steel. 
However, the material used in the construction of a case or cabinet is 


furniture and provUiont, initrumenti, jewclr>. machincr), pent, radioi, tcootcri, 
toob, watches and clocks, and miscellaneous, which in turn are subdivided into other 
arbitrarily established sections. Greater skill u required to use such a file effectively, and 
there is greater possibility of misfiling than when items are arranged in purely alphabetical 
order. 
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{requently an identifying factor. For example, radio cabinets may be of 
wood, bakelitc, or other plastic material; watch cases may be of metals of 
different colors, such as black, white, or yellow.'*' 

If several card.s arc alike in name of item, manufacturer, and material, 
they may be further arranged alphabetically according to their form or 
shape. Watches, rugs, and other articles may be oblong, oval, pentagonal, 
rectangular, irjund, square, and so on. The model number (not serial 
number) may be used to de.scribc the form or shape of some machines and 
tools. 

The cards of some articles may be arranged numerically according to 
si/c as for example, hats, shoes, watches, tools, chests, and rugs. If the size 
is by dimeasioas, the card Ls filed according to the smallest dimension. 

Articles in which the name.s of the manufacturers arc usually unknown, 
or which are ordinarily made of the same material, in the same form, and of 
uniform size may require further subdivision at cording to sensory descrip- 
tion. For example, kitchen chairs may be unfinished, varnished, or lac- 
quered in difTcrent colors. 

Cards for rings may Ire divided into band, cameo, fraternal and class, 
intaglio, signet, or stone, each type further subdivided according to color 
of metal. Included in .stones arc precious and .semiprecious gems. They 
are de.scribed only by their color, as black, blue, colorless, green, multicolor, 
red, white, yellow, (lards filed under “stone” may be arranged in numerical 
order by the number of stones, with those of equal number arranged alpha- 
betically according to color. Multicolored stones may be subdivided 
according to the predominant color. If there arc stones of different colors 
the card may be filed under the color the initial letter of which comes first 
in the alphabet, .subdivided according to the initial letter of the .stone color 
that comes next in the alphafret, and .so on. If there arc .stones of only 
two different colors the cards may be* further arranged numerically by the 
number of stones of the .second color. In large files many cards will be 
found describing settings of one, two, and sometimes three stones, especially 
in the colorless cla.ssification. These may be further subdivided according 
to the weight (carats in the case of precious gems) of the largest, then the 
next largest stone, and so on. Cards describing stones of an unknown weight 
may be arranged according to the shape of the stone. 

Clards bearing descriptions of band, cameo, fraternal and class, intaglio, 
or signet rings with stone settings and of other articles in which stones are 
set, such as necklaces, pendants, brooches, pins, buckles, watches, and ear- 

“The description submitted by the investigating officer of metals used in jewelry 
should indicate the color and the metal, but only the color should be used in filing. The 
reasons are : ( i ) the accurate determination of the metal in recovered jewelry in some 
instances would require chemical analysis, and ( a ) the owner may be misinformed regard- 
ing the true nature of the metal. For these reasons platinum, ^ver, and white gold art 
classified as white metal, abbreviated W.M. Gold might appear also as yellow (Y.M.), 
r^ (R.M.), and green (C.M.). The same rule applies in descriptions of precious aiid 
semiprecious gems. 
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rings, may likewise be arranged according to the description of the setting. 

"ITie number of dividers in the file depends on the number of index cards 
and consequently they should be added as needed. In a small department 
a set of alphabetical dividers will suffice. Additional ones should be inserted 
when more than 20 cards appear behind an alphabetical divider. Usually 
some article! will be recorded more frequently than others, and dividers 
bearing the names of these articles may be inserted, as, for example, "watch." 
When 20 cards arc filed behind the "watch" divider, additional dividers 
should be inserted dividing wrist watches from pocket watches. In time, 
dividers bearing the names of watch manufacturers must be inserted. Cards 
would be filed Ijchitid each of these dividers according to the (0101" of the 
metal even though corresponding dividers were not u.sed. In large file.s, 
however, dividers will be provided for the material (the metal color of 
watches, for example) as well as for the shape and size of the article. 

It ma\ be desirable to insert a definition oti index carcLs bearing somewhat 
ambiguous names. For example, a vest may fn* defined to include all 
.sleeveless jackets of wai.si length, a jacket as apparel of waist Icitgth with 
sleeves, and a coat as apparel of greater length than a jacket. 

Cards should be removed from the file when the property is rci overref. 
(Operations VIII F and M. ) 'I'he file should be overhauled periodically 
and certain cards removed: tho.se over six months old dc.stribing perishable 
g(X)ds. those over two years old destTif)ing tionperishable f(X)d stuffs, tobacco, 
and liquor, and those over five years old de.st ribing wearing apparel, linens, 
and bedclothes, (lards describing articles of greater value, or articles not 
likelv to be worn out. consumed, or destioyed should lx kept indefinitely. 
They are u.scful for identification purjxisc-s long after the .statute of limita- 
tions has expired."' 

Number Ftle and Inscription Files 

Number and inscription files aid in identifying lost and .stolen property 
by means of index cards on lost, stolen, pawned, found, and registered articles 
which bear identifying numlxrs, initials, monograms, or names. The num- 
ber file Is identical in form to the auto theft file and the iascription file is 
arranged in the same way as the general index file. 'I’he initials and mono- 
grams arc filed according to the la.st initial in the inscription. The first 
initial is used as a secondary classification and the second initial as a third 
classification. Index carcLs arc filed on articles bearing identifying data 
which are reported by foreign circulars. Index cards of a different color 
(such as .salmon), bearing these identifying data discovered on pawned 
articles and on found articles the ownership of which is not established, 
are also filed. Index cards of similar color are made on bicycle and property 
registration cards. (See page 85.) 'The salmon-colored index cards serve 
the same purpose as the reference cards in the auto theft file. 

“'I'he length] of lime variou* type* of index card* may be left in the file are offered 
only a* a fuggettion; the time may be varied to luit the policy of the local department. 
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Essential Operations Before Filing Other Records 

If all essential operatioas in connection with records arc to be performed, 
clerks must be familiar with required procedures so that reports will not 
be filed until each prescribed task has been accomplished and the fact 
properly noted. 

1. The case. The case is not filed until the case sheet is stamped 
“Indexed” and has the follow-up officer’s stamp or initials in a designated 
location. If the case is not indexed before being filed, it may be lost for 
department use. If it Ls not inspected by the follow-up officer, there is no 
assurance that the incident will be finally and properly disposed. 

2 . Fingerprint cards must be stamped “Indexed” before they arc filed. 
(See Operation III D.) 

3 . Before filing, F.B.I. criminal history sheets must be initialed by the 
captain of the detective division and, in cases of vice charges, by the head 
of the vice division as well. (.Sec Operations III H and 1.) 

Record of arrest forms arc not filed in the permanent record of arrest 
file until the monthly report has been made. (Sec Operation XVI F. ) 

5 . Miscellaneous reports. Special service reports are not filed until a 
records clerk has indicated that a telephone notice was made to the agency 
responsible for the performance of the service, except in those cases where 
completed action was taken by the patrol olficcr himself. Most of the 
miscellaneous reports must be initialed by someone lx:fore they arc filed, 
as indicated in Operation X. 

FOLLOW-UP CONTROL 

A regular and orderly system of follow-up” (check and control) on 
complaints, arrests, and other police matters Is essential to the effective 
administration of investigation activities. It assures that all available infor- 
mation at the command of the department is brought to bear on each case. 
It is also important in the control of tlic work of individual officers. 

A jxiliee department which relics solely upon individual officers to follow 
through on cases to which they arc assigned cannot give satisfactory service. 
A system is needed for supervising and controlling all police matters that 
require investigation or other action, and for determining that the service 
rendered is effective and of high quality. A system of follow-up expedites 
the day-to-day business, catches the stray threads at the proper intervals, 
causes action to be instituted at a stated time in the future, and generally 
aids in keeping the staff on its toes. 

The reading and inspection of cases and reports is a tedious, time-consum- 
ing clerical duty. If the patrol sergeant personally reviewed all of the cases 
being investigated by his subordinates, a substantial part of his time would 


”C^ieration XV, Appendix C. 
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be devuled to this activity and his important supervisory tasks would be 
neglected. FoUow-up might be conducted by providing each superior oiTiccr 
with a high-grade secretary who would perform this task and call attention 
to matters of apparent irregularity or neglect on the part of hu^ subordinates. 
The inspection of cases, however, is not a full-time occupation for a number 
of individuals; it can be performed most economically and generally satis- 
factorily by assigning all follow-up activities to a single officer. He serves 
as the central analyst of all reports submitted by the force, and calls the 
attention of the appropriate officers to errors, omissiom, and needed actiom. 
He stands as a guardian over department policy and procedure. 

Relationship of FoUow-up Officer to Other Officers 

The follow-up duty involves referring cases through the line of direct 
control to ever higher authority. Such action frequently creates ill will; 
some superior officers resent having their judgment que.stioned and arc 
offended when a matter is referred over their heads to a superior in rank. 

A clear understanding by superior officers of the secretarial and service 
nature of follow-up duties will do much to eliminate ill will. These officers 
should understand that the follow-up officer is not attempting to dictate 
their policies, supervise their work, or direct their men. A secretary Ls 
obviously subordinate to his employer but is expected to call the employer’s 
attention to correspondence which must be answered, appointments which 
must be met, and conferences which must l)e attended. It is not considered 
insubordination to call these matters to the attention of the employer nor 
docs the action carry with it a command. The follow-up officer is in 
somewhat the same category with the secretary. Although he may suggest 
the advisability of certain procedures by questions, the decision regarding 
what is to be done is left to the superior officer. The follow-up officer has 
no direct authority over the personnel of the department. To give him such 
control would be a violation of the principle of unity of command. 

The General Duties of the Follow-up Officer 

On the shoulders of the follow-up officer rests the responsibility of checking 
and inspecting reports and actions, rejecting, correcting, criticizing, and 
questioning. He must understand in detail the operations of each division 
of the department, the interrelationships of these operations, and the rela- 
tionship of the police department functions to those of other municipal 
departments. He is the department diagnostician sitting with his fingers 
on the pulse of activity, anxiously watching to be certain that no beat is 
missed. He needs to know every an^e of the department’s business; what 
drould be done and what should not be done ; how an investigation should 
be conducted and when it is crunpleted; and what is expected from every 
officer regardless of rank. Obviousiy, an ordinary clerk is not qualified to 
perform these tadcs. 
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Specifically, the follow-up officer has the responsibility of inspecting each 
case to ascertain : 

1. That the case sheet is properly executed; the information complete; 
the classiheation correct; and the proper assignment of officers made. 

2. That reporting rcgulation-s have been followed, and in particular 
that investigation reports : ( a ) are submitted promptly ; ( b ) are completely 
executed, containing answers to the questions Who? Where? When? What? 
Why? and How?; and (c) contain names and descriptions properly and 
completely recorded. 

3. That proper and complete investigations have been made or actions 
taken, with particular attention to the following matters ; ( a ) the questioning 
of neighbors and the intcr\icwing of witnesses; (b) the use in criminal 
investigations of all facilities in the department and available in the com- 
munity, state, or nation; (c) the complete investigation of each clue; (d) 
notification to other agencies when this procedure Ls advisable; (e) the 
sending, if necessary-, of letters reporting parole violations and convictions 
which may result in the revocation of drivers' and other licenses; (f) the 
explanation to the complainant of the action taken by the department and 
the results. 

4. That records division operations arc accomplished, with specific 
reference to the following: (a) the proper hook-up of itcm.s, with care in 
each case that any special operations arc performed; (b) the proper index- 
ing of cases; (c) the prompt answering of correspondence attached to the 
ceise; (d) the receipt of answers on letters of inquiry sent on each case; (e) 
the disposition of property. 

The Follow-up File 

In order to operate a follow-up system a file is needed to accommodate 
3"x5" cards and dividers designated by date for each day of the year. The 
dividers for each month arc separated by distinctively colored di\'idcrs. The 
follow-up clerk places behind a divider of a given date all cards referring 
to cases or other matters which he wishes to inspect or consider on that date. 
In the front part of the file other clerks place reference cards for the attention 
of the follow-up officer. 

T he Follow-up on Cases 

Follow-up work begins with the inspection of the case, and the fact that 
this action has been taken is indicated by stamp, initial, or check mark on 
the case sheet. If the case cannot be closed on the first irtspection because 
of the absence of certain rejwrts or because the investigation is not complete, 
the follow-up officer fills out an index card listing the case number, the date 
on which he wishes to rcinspect the case, the names of the officers assigned, 
and any special notations which may assist him in rcinspection, such as the 
reason for holding the case open. Such notations may eliminate the need 
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for several complete reinspections of the case at a later date. If there is 
considerable follow-up work, notations are valuable in guiding future 
inspections and indicating in a general way the history of the efforts made 
by the follow-up officer to close the case. Pending cases arc filed in the 
regular case file in order to eliminate the need for a pending file and to 
facilitate the location of a given case. 

The follow-up officer each day removes from the follow-up file the cards 
appearing behind the divider of that date. The ca.ses involved are then 
taken from their file and iaspected critically to determine whether they may 
be closed. If the rcinspection indicates that the case Is bing properly handled 
but that the investigation has not been completed or that the officer still 
has work which he is attempting to complete, then a new reinspcctional 
date is set to allow additional time to dispose of the ca.se. The amount of 
time allowed is determined by the follow-up officer on the basis of the 
information at hand. 

In deciding, cither during an original or a later inspection, whether a 
ca.se should be closed, the follow-up officer considers the thoroughness of 
the investigation, the satisfaction of the complainant, and the conformity 
of the reports to regulations. If anv irregularity appears, cither in the manner 
of handling the ca.se or in the method of reporting, the follow-up officer 
calls the matter to the attenti<jn of the invc.stigator’s immediate superior. 
When the entire proces.s of follow-up has been completed, final approval 
is indicated by again date-stamping the ca.se .sheet. The date is useful in 
checking the work of the follow-up officer. 

The Follow-up on Arrests 

TTrc follow-up on the disposition of arrests Is made independently of the 
follow-up on cicscs, although the same follow-up file Is used. In most in- 
stances the case will have been closed some time before the court disposition 
is received, llic ca.se b not kept open until this disposition is received by 
the department. 

Index cards are made on arrests in police court ca.sc.s on which no 
disp>osition is recorded at the time of the monthly tabulation (Operation 
XVI F) and also on prosecution reports, as a further check on the follow-up 
maintained through the arrest ledger. The card.s, clearly marked to indicate 
their purpose, arc placed in the follow-up file to be reviewed when disposition 
has been made. If it Is not made, the follow-up officer refers the matter 
to the investigating officer to determine the status of the case. If the disposi- 
tion is attached to the case, a check is made to determine if there is property 
on hand which has not been disposed of. If inspection indicates that the 
case is completely disposed of and that there is nothing further to be done, 
the follow-up officer indicates this fact by pencil check over the “Case 
Closed” stamp on the case sheet, or by some other indication considered 
suitable. 
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FoUow-up Indicators 

Follow-up control is excrcused by means of an indicator (Form 48). 
Every matter discovered by the foHow-up officer to be irrcg;ular in any way 
b referred to the superior of the officer assigned by the use of this form. 
The printed indicator Ls less personal than a note written to the superior 
officer, and its use is therefore recommended. The matter in question is 
indicated by a check mark. A study of the design and content of the 
indicator clearly shows that the follow-up offic er neither orders nor directs. 
The superior officer determines by an examination of the indicator whether 
he understands the point at is.suc and b able to trust the judgment of the 
follow-up officer and direct his subordinate without personally inspecting 
the case. If not, it is necessary to obtain the c;lsc from the records office 
and review tlie facts before he can take at tion. 

The superior offitcr retains the indicator until he receives a report which 
clears the issue by furnbhing the desired information, correcting the error, 
or indicating the performance of the action called for. He then initials the 
report, attaches it to the indicator, and forwards btith to the records office. 

The superior officer, however, may not be of the same mind as the follow- 
up officer, in which case he returns the indicator to the records office with 
a statement to this effect and takes no further action in the matter. Then 
the follow-up officer’s action is determined by his opinion of the importance, 
of the issue and his confidence in the judgment of the superior officer. If 
the follow-up officer is imprc.sscd with the importance of the matter, and 
is convinced that some action should have been taken, he directs an indicator 
to the immediate superior of the supervising officer concerned. On receipt 
of the indicator, the supierior informs him.sclf regarding the farts by inspecting 
the ca.se. If he con-siders the follow-up officer’s suggestion proper, he refers 
the matter back to the first supcrvbory officer, with a request that the action 
be taken. If he rules agaiast the follow-up officer, he writes "No action” 
on the indicator and returns it to the records office. 

The follow-up officer may then let the matter rest, or if the issue seems 
very important in the light of hb knowledge of how the chief and hb prin- 
cipal deputies desire the department to function, he may appeal to each 
superior up the channel of direct control until, a.s a court of la.st resort, 
an indicator b directed to the chief of police. An indicator will reach the 
chief of police infrequently in the large departmenti., but in smaller depart- 
ments with fewer ranking officers intervening matters may frequently be 
referred to the head of the department for final decision. Naturally, it b 
impossible to keep from the subordinate personnel of the department the 
general knowledge that indicators are used, but in a particular case the 
superior officer does not show the indicator to the officer involved nor base 
hb request for an additicmal report or investigation on the fact that a 
follow-up indicator has been received. Instead, he stands on hb own feet, 
taking such action as he deems advisable and giving the orders as though 
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he originated them. Subordinate personnel then do not know whether the 
request for additional investigation originated with the follow-up officer 
or with the superior officer. 

Making the Follow-up Effective 

Much of the value of follow-up work depends upon the promptness with 
which action is taken. The bulk of reports reach the records office at the 
close of the day tour of duty. The next large.st number of reports arc 
received during the evening tour of duty. If the follow-up officer works 
during the day he will iaspect these ca.sc.s during the second day and the 
action taken by him may not become effective until the third day. The 
.smallest number of reports is received during the tour of duty commencing 
at about midnight. Therefore if the follow-up officer begins working at 
midnight, follow-up action is pu.shed up one day. Irregularities are detected 
and “kicked back” the day after they occur while the facts are fresh in 
the mind of the officer. 

An officer superior in rank to the follow-up officer regularly makes an 
examination of enough samples of the ca.ses in the file to enable him to 
supervise and check the follow-up work being done. In this inspection, 
note of the date on which the ca.se was clo.scd helps the supervising officer 
to determine whether it ha.s been handled properly. 

Pitfalls to Be Avoided 

There is always the danger that officers may rely upon the follow-up 
.system to such an extent that they lose some of their normal speed and 
efficiency. They also have a tendency to place too much reliance upon 
the follow-up officer in the matter of investigations. They progress to a 
certain point in an investigation and then may adopt the attitude that if 
enough has not been done a kick back will come from the follow-up officer. 
If the matter gets by the follow-up officer, the investigating officer will have 
saved himself some work. Superior officers may have the same feeling — 
that since the follow-up system will catch all loose ends, why bother about 
careful supervision of either investigations or reports? 

These attitudes must not be permitted to develop; all officers must clearly 
understand that they are immediately responsible for matters assigned them 
and that their responsibility cannot be passed to the follow-up officer. They 
must realize that the fundamental purpose of the follow-up officer is con- 
structive assistance rather than arbitrary supervision. They must realize 
that if all police matters were properly handled there would be no need 
for a follow-up and that indicators arc evidence of a failure or carelessness. 

Follow-up as an Aid in Evaluating Personnel 

Follow-up index cards placed in a dead file as cases are closed arc valuable 
in the compilation of personnel data. Monthly reports by the foUow-up 
officer show for each officer the number of cases investigated and the numbCT 
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of indicators sent. This procedure gives some clue to the relati\'c efficiency 
of the officers; carelessness and indifference arc quickly spotted; the relative 
efficiency of patrol sergeants may be judged by the efficiency of their men; 
and the degree of equality in the distribution of work may be c-stimated. 
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SUMMARIZING AND ANALYZING POLICE 

RECORDS 

T he police administrator must recognize police problems and direct his 
force in their solution. He must know the accomplishments of the var- 
ious branches of the department and the effectiveness of strategy, 
policies, programs, and procedures if police effort is to be wisely expended. 
Summaries of police incidents and actions taken made at regular intervals 
or as special studies provide measures of the size and character of the police 
problem and of the effectiveness of the department in dealing with it. 
Indexes of crime rate and accident rate as well as other indexes provide (in 
summary form) information useful to the administrator in determining 
police policies, developing programs, and estimating variations in the effec- 
tiveness of police operations. The first part of this chapter is devoted to an 
explanation of the collection and recording of statistics in daily, monthly, 
and annual reports. Their use in the detection, analysis, and solution of 
police problems is then discussed. 

The Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police has developed consolidated daily and monthly 
report forms* and a series of annual report tables** based on a uniform classi- 
fication of crimes. The primary consideration in the development of these 
tables was that they should serve as the ba.sis of a nationwide system of 
uniform crime records. They have scr\'cd this end admirably and the essen- 
tials of uniform crime records must not be lost sight of in any modification 
which may be made of them. However, they do not include data essential 
to the solution of many police problems.* 

'Consolidated daily and monthly report forms are supplied to police departments 
without charge by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, W^ington, D. C. 

*Intemational Association of Chiefs of Police, Committee on Uniform Crime Records, 
A Caide for fttparing Annual Polic* RtporU (rev. ed.; Washington: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1935)- 

*For example, they do not contain data relating to lost and found animals and propei^, 
detail^ information regarding the disposition of drivers under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors and oil drivers involv^ in accidents ; and the disposition of traffic citations and 
warrants issued for failure to appear, and analysis and disposition of warning notices. 
Information useful in the field ot juvenile crime control which gone to the tap root of the 
crime problem is also omitted. They do not contain the number of juvenile offenders, 
and the ditpoaitiMi of their cases; the sources of information on juvenile offenders; Part I 
cases clear^hy the apprehension of juveniles; the age, sex, and color of juvenile offend- 
ers; offenses against juveniles by adult offenders and the number and di^sontion of those 
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The monthly and annual report tables shown in Appendices D and E 
contain the essentials of the I.A.C.P. tables. Because of the completeness 
of the data recorded on these tables, their use is recommended lor all depart- 
ments except the very small ones which arc limited in clerical staff and have 
less need for all of the statistics included. Larger departments may wish to 
tabulate more complete data, and consequently will add to the recommended 
forms. In cither case the forms used may be modified to provide the infor- 
mation desired so long as the principles of uniformity are adhered to. 

DAILY SUMMARY 

The commanding officers of the department need current information on 
major crimes, accidents, and arrests and on officers not available for duty. 
This information may be tabulated in convenient form on a daily summary 
sheet such as Form 49, on which are entered the totals to date of the current 
and previous month to serve in detecting situations needing attention. Large 
departments find the consolidated daily report mentioned above ( Form 50 ) 
more satisfactory because the subjects covered arc broader in scope. The 
daily summary is prepared by the complaint clerk at 6 : 00 a. m. The original 
copy goes to the chief of police; duplicates are sent to the captain of detec- 
tives, the captain of the patrol division and, if desired, to the executive head 
of the city. Certain designated municipal officials, as the auditor, persotmel 
director, and city physician, may be notified daily of absences listed on the 
daily summary. At the end of the month, the original copies of the daily 
summary arc forwarded to the records division for filing. 

THE MONTHLY REPORT 

ti 

Each month significant data should be compiled and presented in a form 
convenient for analysis and comparison, so as to reveal crime trends and the 
effectiveness of police units and policies. The administrative head of the 
city as well as the top police officials will be interested in a summary report 
of this character. The number of copies will be determined by the size of 
the department. One copy is filed permanently in the records division. 
Additional copies are made for the chief of police and for captains of each 
division, and in large departments for other functional units. 

Information to Be Included 

The sample monthly report tables shown in Appendix D may be divided 
into eight groups; (a) complaints and other cases except traffic accidents 
(Tables a to 6 inclusive) ; (b) arrests (Tables 7 and 8) ; (c) traffic accidents 

•rretted. Summariei of the activities of the vice division, the police laboratory, and the 
polygraph operator, of service rendered by the personnel, and of damage to police 
vehides are not induded. Information relating to the distributioii of arrests and recovery 
of suden property among poUce units, distribution of incidents by platoons and beats, and 
other accomplishments and failures in police service are facts important in successful 
administration which are omitted. 
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and enforcanent (Table* 9 to 15) ; (d) juvenile (Tables 16 to 20) ; (c) vice 
(Table 21 ) ; (f) laboratory (Tables 22 and 23) ; identification (Table 24) ; 
(g) personnel (Tables 25 to 27); and (h) maintenance and expenditures 
(Tables 28 to 30) . In Table i are summarized some of the more important 
data appearing in the other tables/ 

Monthly Report Table Forms 

The data for the monthly report tables should be typed on printed or 
mimeographed forms/ The tables may be stapled together or bound in a 
suitable cover with a letter of transmittal. The tables are sufficiently stand- 
ardized to justify printing more than a year’s supply of forms. The average 
department will use about 100 copies of each form each year. 

Procedures Used in Compiling the Data 

The use of punch card tabulating equipment provides flexibility, .speed, 
and accuracy in the compilation of data for the tables of the monthly report, 
for other-summaries, and for the statistical studies so frequently requested by 
outside agencies and by progressive police executives. Such equipment is a 
valuable research tool which makes police data quickly accessible in a form 
useful for administrative guidance. 

Tabulating equipment, though desirable, i.s not essential to the compila- 
tion of statistical summaries. All data for monthly report taVflcs and other 
summaries may be tabulated satisfactorily by clerks cither ( i ) by continuous 
daily entries on master sheets, as explained in Uniform Crime Reporting, 
pages 91-93 and 1 15-17, or (2) by reference to the original records and 
indexes at the time of compilation. 

Used principally in smaller departments, the master sheets are prepared 
with vertical columns for the essential data and horizontal lines for each 
day of the month. Tally marks are entered as records arc received in the 


The coniolidated monthly report developed by the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records, mentioned on page aoa, is compost of nine tables which correspond to the 
following tables shown in Appendix D. 


Appendix D 
none (see below) 

Table 95 

Table 25 (in part, see below) 
Table a 


Consolidated Monthly Report 
Table i Distribution of personnel 
Table 9 Changes in personnel 
Table 3 Daily average patrol strength 
Table 4 Number and disposition of offenses 
known to the police 

Table 5 Value of property stolen and recovered Tables 3, 

Table 6 Auto thefts and recoveries Table 3 

Table 7 Analysis of persons charged by police Tables 7, 8, 18 

Table 8 Analysis of tratBc accidenU Tables g, 10 

Table 9 Miscellaneous servk^ and incidenu Tables 5, 6, ao, 36 

Information on the distitbutioii of personnel and on the number on permanent 
amigniiient to offices outside the police department does not require monthly summariza- 
tion except in departments of over 300 men. For imallw departments the annual 
summary in Table I (Appendix E) suffices. 

*Most of the monthly report tables may be used for aiuiual report tables if some 
column headings are omitted. Sec page ata. 
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records office. Entering tally marks on the large number of master sheets 
needed introduces an unusual opportunity for error. Mistakes are difficult 
to detect ; if discovered at the end of the month they arc exceedingly difficult 
to correct, and it frequently becomes necessary for the clerk to start with a 
fresh master sheet and go through all of the original records involved in 
order to arrive at an accurate tabulation. Such a procedure is a waste of 
time and effort. 

In order to prevent errors and assure accuracy, it is recommended that the 
data for the monthly report be tabulated directly from record of arrest and 
classification index card.s, especially in larger departments. The total time 
involved is less, there arc fewer opportunities for error, and mistakes may be 
corrected more easily than when a master sheet is used. 

Case Records 

The classification index cards carry the data necessary for the preparation 
of Tables 2 to 6 inclusive, the recoveries and arrests which clear Part I 
crimes for Table 26, and the distribution of all incidents recorded on a case 
by platoon and lieat for Table 27. All of the classification index cards arc 
used in the preparation of these tables except those on traffic accidents. In 
order to avoid error, a check list is u.scd to determine that every classification 
index card is in the file. This procedure is less time con.suming than the plan 
of arranging all of the classification index cards numerically and then re- 
arranging them according to cla.ssification. 

From the Part I classification index cards, data arc obtained for the 
columns whicli show the number of cases reported, the number unfounded, 
the number outside the local jurisdiction, the actual number of cases for 
the current month, and the number of local cases that were cleared by 
arrest. Included in the numlxT cleared by arrest arc auxiliary cards (pages 
183 and 187) made on cases reported during previous months which were 
cleared by arrest during the current month. 

When an auxiliary card shows a change in classification, a correction 
must be made in the summary of the current month, subtracting one from 
the total number of crimes of the original classification and adding one to the 
number of crimes of the new classification. If the auxiliary card indicates 
that the previously reported case was unfounded, one is added to the un- 
founded column opposite the proper classification. By combining the pre- 
vious month’s totals with the corrected data for the current month, the right 
totals to date are easily obtained. 

Arrests 

The data on arrests, recorded in Tables 7, 8, 26, and 27, are obtained 
from the record of arrest cards, the disposition sheets, and the prosecution 
ledgers. The persons who have charge of the prosecution ledgers prepare 
the data on state and federal cases. This is a simple operation since the cases 
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disposed of during the current month and the new cases made are recorded 
in their respective ledger accounts. (See pages 10 1 and 147.) 

The data on police court cases are obtained from the record of arrest cards 
and the disposition sheets. The arrest cards are arranged according to 
arrest number and checked to determine that none is missing. It is neces- 
sary to list on blank 5"x8" cards the arrest number, charge, age, sex, color, 
beat, platoon, and arresting officer from arrest cards in the jail file. These 
cards arc then used instead of the record of arrest card in making tabula- 
tions. The cards arc sorted according to charge, and the number recorded 
in the “This Month” column of Table 7. The number in this column on 
state and federal < ases is checked against the data obtained from the ledgers. 
The cards arc then resorted as necessary to yield the data to be recorded in 
Tables 8, 26, and 27. Data for the remaining columns of police court cases 
in Table 7 arc obtained from the dispo.sition sheets received from police 
court during the current month. These sheets arc accumulated in a disposi- 
tion file until this table of the monthly report Is prepared. They arc then 
filed with their respective cases. 

Traffic Accidents and Enforcement 

I rafTic accident data for the preparation of Tables 9 and 10 and the 
.National .Safety Ciouncil .Monthly Report are obtained from the two sidc.s 
of the accident classification index cards. (See page 183 and Form 47f.) 
The cards arc first arranged according to type of accident, then according 
to type of vehicle, and then according to time of oc c urrcncc. Data for Tables 
1 1 to 15 inclusive and for the items of citations and defect notices in Table 
26 are obtained from the work sheets kept by the clerk who has charge of 
traffic tickets. (.See page i ig.j 

jureniU Crime (Control Actii’ities 

The file for juvenile offender index cards (page 182) for the current 
month is divided into two parts: ( i ) offenders disposed of, as indicated in 
Table 16, and (2) offenders not di.spo.scd of. Data are tabulated from the 
cards on offenders disposed of and the cards arc then sent to the juvenile 
division where they are arranged alphabetically in a juvenile offender file. 
The cards on the offenders who have not been disposed of during the current 
month arc marked by a red line drawn acro&s their face so that they may Ire 
used in tabulating dbpositions but not the number of juvenile offenders for 
the next month. After the data arc tabulated, these cards arc placed in the 
current file awaiting disposition. 

Juvenile ciivision duties vary somewhat among departments. In some, the 
cases recorded in Tables 19 and 20 may not be assigned to the juvenile divi- 
sion. For example, cases of sex perversion, statutory rape, incest, and some 
others may be assigned to the detective or vice divisions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, these items should be omitted from the juvenile division tables. 
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Vice Control Activities 

The preparation of Table 9 1 is usually the responsibility of the vice divi- 
sion. llie data on complaints and contraband seized are obtained from 
vice division files and on arrests from the vice division arrest ledger. (See 
pages loi and 144-147.) If data on complaints and contraband are to be 
compiled by the records staff, information relating to the source of the com- 
plaint and the amount of contraband seized must be included on complaint 
classification index cards. 

Laboratory Services 

A work sheet is maintained by the police laboratory technician for sum- 
marizing the data contained in Table 22. Departments having extensive 
police laboratory facilities find it advisable to u.se additional tables for 
recording these activities. The preparation of these tables is not difficult, 
but because of the limited number of departments having such facilities they 
are not included. 

The polygraph report (Table 23) is prepared from the polygram 
envelopes for the current month. (See page 76.) If the information is 
properly recorded on the envelopes at the time the subjects are tested, no 
difficulty will be experienced in summarizing these data. 

Identification Services 

The fingerprint and other records clerks maintain 5"x8" cards on which 
arc recorded, day by day, information necessary for monthly report Table 
24. One of these cards is maintained for each of the following: Henry 
fingerprints of prisoners; of applicants; of civilians; single or Battley finger- 
prints; latent fingerprints; comparison fingerprints; photographs of prison- 
ers; personal property receipts; and general alphabetical, stolen auto, stolen 
property, number and inscription files. Each of these summary cards contains 
columns for recording the following information : ( i ) taken during month ; 
(2) received from outside ; (3) filed during month ; (4) identified by F.B.I.; 
(5) copies furnished other departments; and (6) identifications, subdivided 
into (a) wanted, local and outside, (b) parole violators, and (c) not wanted. 
There will be no information listed in some of the columns on certain cards. 

Personnel Information 

Data recorded in Table 25 showing changes in personnel arc obtained 
from the personnel file ( page 1 54 ) and for the sick and injured report from 
the summaries in the sick report file. If the department has a police surgeon 
on its staff the sick and injured report should have the following items added 
to it: number ordered on sick leave; number of professional calls; number 
of applicants examined; and number of applicants rejected for physical 
unfitness. The records division obtains infoimatbn on damage to city 
vehicles and for the service report for Table 26. Data regarding patrd 
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service aie listed in the monthly patrol report. The preparation of the 
remainder of TaWe 26 has already been explained. 

Table 27 is prepared by the records division and makes possible a com- 
parison in work load between beats and platoons. Entries are made for 
each beat on each platoon and totals of each class of incidents arc computed 
for each platoon. The data entered on this table are obtained from the cur- 
rent classification index file (page 187), except: (i) arrests, which arc 
obuined from the arrest record file ( page 92 ) ; ( 2 ) citations, which arc 
obtained from the weekly traffic .summaries (page 140), and {3) Sf)ccial 
services, which are obtained from the special services file (page 82). 

Maintenance and Expenditures 

On Tables 28 and 29 arc recorded the totals found on each individual 
equipment record (Form 45) kept by the mechanic and the radio tech- 
nician. The report of operating costs. Tabic 30, is prepared from the de- 
partment ledger, or, directly from the purcha.se orders. (Sice pages 151-153.) 
Each entry in “This Year” column Ls the last entry in the la.st column of the 
corresponding ledger sheet. “This Month” entry Ls the difference between 
“I'his Year” entry and the corresponding entry for the previous month. 'ITie 
“Total Encumbered and Expended” is the sum of the entries in each 
column under each main account. The “Allocated (Month) and Unen- 
cumbered (Year)” is obtained from the ledger .sheets. 

license Information 

llie liceitsing activity of the department .should be summarized in the 
monthly report. Police participation in licensing procedures varies so widely 
in different localities as to make difficult the drafting of a table which could 
be universally used. Each department, however, which has any responsibility 
in the investigation of applicants or their licensing should summarize these 
activities in the monthly report. Information which should be included in 
a license table consists of : the number of applicants, the number rejected, 
the number approved, the number licensed, and the number of licenses sus- 
pended or revoked. This information should be provided for each kind of 
license and is obtained from the revoked license file, rejected applicants’ 
file, and the license file. (See page 86.) If an appeal is granted to police 
rejections or if suspensions or revocations arc made by some other body on 
police recommendation, a summary of the results should be included. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT 

Generally, the annual report consists of a summary of the monthly report 
tables. Data considered not valuable enough to compile monthly usually 
arc not compiled on an annual basis. One of the purposes of the annual 
leport is to provide the data for comparisons with the year just passed and 
previous years. The data for five-year comparisons can be presented satis- 
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factorily if the annual report is printed. Limitations of space or the desire 
for greater simplicity, however, may result in presenting the data for only 
three years. Data for the current year and the year immediately preceding 
are invariably shown. The third column may be devoted to cither the third 
or fifth year. 

Most of the annual report tables* correspond closely to the monthly 
report tables, differing for the most part only in column arrangement and 
headings. For this reason, sample forms are included in Appendix E only 
in the exceptional ca.scs where the arrangement of data differs so markedly 
from the monthly report as to make it difficult to provide a description 
without a sample.^ 


SPOT MAPS 

.Spot maps arc useful to indicate the locations of traffic accidents and 
traffic enforcement efforts, the residence of accident drivers, the locations of 
crimes, and the residence of potential offenders. Surveys of traffic hazards, 
supplemented by spot maps, indicate the highway factors causing the acci- 
dents; it is then possible to eliminate them by regulation or a change in high- 
way design. The location of crime hazards aids in the direction of enforce- 
ment efforts. Spot maps also provide supervising officers with evidence of 
weaknesses in police .servite and .show the indiv idual officer where his atten- 
tion is especially needed. 

Spot maps should be placed where they will be readily available for con- 
sultation because they will be seldom used if kept in an office inconvenient 
to the personnel immediately concerned. The most desirable location is 
determined by office arrangement, the activities engaged in by the depart- 
ment, the extent of specialization, and the purpose of the map. If the map 
is intended primarily for the guidance of officers on the street, it is posted 
in the squad room. If its primary purpose is administrative, it is placed in 
the office of the head of the division or in the office housing the specialized 
activity involved. 

Only a limited number of maps should be displayed. They should be 
restricted to matters of immediate and vital interest if they are to receive 
attention. Some police executives, of the opinion that the constant presence 
of spot maps dulls the interest of officers, use a single map on which arc 
posted the crimes or other incidents of greatest current interest. 

"The annual report tables (Appendix E) are designated by Roman numerals to 
distinguish them from monthly report tables (Appendix D) which are designated by 
Arabic numerals. 

'The annual report tables in Apftendix E contain all of the essential data recorded 
in the forms shown in A Guid* for Prtparing Annual Police Reports, op. cit., with the 
exception of Daily Average Strength of Patrol Force, Table II B, whicJi is considered 
unaecetsary in departments of fewer than 300 men, and Distribution of Certain Offenses 
by Hour of Day, Table IV B, which is considered unnecessary unless a redistribution of 
the patrol force is to be effected. Distribution of police incidents among platoons and 
beats (Table XXXII, Appendix E) will indicate the need for redistribution. 
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Spot maps should be kept up to date by the records staff rather than by 
patrol officers. In larger departments the duty of maintaining the maps may 
be assigned to the respective division secretaries if there arc such employees. 

Each map should be limited to not over four different factors if these 
factors have about equal frequency ; the inclusion of a greater number makes 
interpretation difficult. One or two additional ones may be included, how- 
ever, if their occurrence is fairly infrequent. a.s in the ca.se of fatal accidents 
or such crimes as murder, rape, or robbery. 

.\11 spot maps should be photographed, or reproduced in ink on a small 
map, before being cleared. Pins or spots .should have di-stinct shapes or 
designs since colors do not photograph satisfactorily. 

Traffic Spot Maps*' 

A large-scale accident spot map for the posting of motor vehicle and 
pede.strian accidents for the current year gives a useful picture of problem 
areas. It may be de.sirablc to have a map for the business district on a larger 
Male berau.se of the many aeddents which occur in that area. Smaller spot 
maps (usually for periods of a month, a quarter year, or a half year) may l>c 
maintained in a map rack for recording automobile accidents according to 
the hour of the day. Two maps may be used, one for night-time and the 
other for da\-time accidents, or the 24 hours may be divided into two-hour 
jteriods except for the six or eight hours late at night during which the 
frequency of acc idents falls to a low ebb and a single map may suffice. The 
accidents may be classified as I i ) fatal, (2) personal injury, and (3) prop- 
erty damage onh . .\cc idents involving pedestrians arc usually distinguished 
from other motor vehicle accidents. 

Combination accident and enforcement sjxjt maps arc u.scful for indicat- 
ing the selcctiveness of enforcement. Usually a map covers a full tour of 
duty, although by using maps covering shorter periods, more reliable con- 
clusioas may be drawn. I’hesc maps are most effective if pins of one design 
arc used for all automobile accidents and pins of another design are used 
for indicating locations where citations arc served for moving violations. If 
desired, the accident pins may l)e of two types to indicate pedestrian acci- 
dents as distinguished from motor vehicle collisions, and the enforcement pins 
may also be of two types, one to indicate speeding, reckless driving, and 
driving while drunk and the other to indicate running stop signs and signals 
and other moving violations. To show more than these factors on a single 
map makes interpretation difficult. 

A map recording the residence of each driver involved in an automobile 
accident is useful in indicating sections of the city most in need of an educa- 
tional program. 

•See Harold F. Hanunond and Franklin M. Kreml, Traffic Engineering and the Police, 
Natioi^ Conservation Bureau, New York City, and International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, 1938, 9a pp., and Curtis Billini(s, Accident Prevention Bureaus in 
Municipal Police Departments, International Association of Chiefs of Police and North- 
western Universiw Traffic Safety Institute, Evanston, 1937, 48 pp. 
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Crime Spot Maps 

A general crime spot map on which are posted the locations of murders, 
rapes, robberies, burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts reveals areas deserving 
special attention. Because of the infrequency of murders, rapes, and rob- 
beries, all six crimes may be shown on a single map if it is on a sufficiently 
large scale. Some departments use a separate map for each platoon. 

Maps arc sometimes used to show where cars were stolen and where they 
were abandoned. Threads joining the two pins graphically portray the 
relationship between the two iocation.s. If cars stolen in one section are 
frequently abandoned within a limited area, the police may, following a 
reported theft, place a plant or iastitutc a more frequent and thorough patrol 
with some assurance of success in the apprehension of the thief. The loca- 
tions in which stolen cars arc currently abandoned usually have a more 
definite relationship to the re.sidcnrc of the thief than the locatioas from 
which they were stolen. 

Some departments which maintain a file of potential offenders post a 
map showing the re.sidencc of these persons. U.sually the pins indicate the 
type of criminal specialty of the potential offenders, classified as sex offenses, 
robberies, burglaries, car stealing, and miscellaneous. 

DETECTING AND ANALYZING PROBLEMS AND EVALUATING 

ACCOM PLISH M ENTS 

Records are useful in detecting and analyzing police problems and in 
effecting their solution. The results of instituting corrective measures arc 
reflected in records, as are the results of all other police operations, and 
through a study of the records the effcctivcnc.ss of various activities and pro- 
cedures may be evaluated. While most police problems relate to the work 
of specialized divisions, some problems concern the department as a whole. 

General Administrative Problems 

Morale-destroying influences in the department may be detected through 
close inspection of the reports of supervising officers. The attitude of indi- 
vidual officers can be determined to some extent by routing all department 
memorandums through the hands of the executive. Irregularities revealed 
by police records may be evidence of attempts to discredit the administration 
and of other acts of disloyalty. 

The alert administrator is watchful for incidents which justify investiga- 
tion to determine if they are evidence of graft. By examining records of 
arrest of persons known to be engaged in unlawful activities, especially in 
the field of ccanmercialized vice, he may discover irregularities within the 
department which warrant his attention. The release of such prisoners with- 
out bail, the dismissal of their cases without prosecution, or requests for 
leniency made by members of the department to the arresting officer or to 
the court may provide important clues. 
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Analysis of court dispositions may indicate unfairness on the part of the 
judge. The police administrator should keep himself informed regarding 
irre^ar practices, such as variations in penalties not justified by differences 
in circumstances, the repeated dismissal of charges against a certain indi- 
vidual, and instances of unfair settlement of cases out of court where the 
evidence is complete and well prepared. Publicity on such cases frequently 
discourages irregularities. Unfairness on the part of the prosecutor may be 
shown by requests for unwarranted dismissals, by failure or refusal to issue 
a warrant, or by ineffective, halfhearted prosecution, especially when fre- 
quently repeated for the same individual, the same group, or the same type 
of violation. The police executive should make periodic checks of the traffic 
ticket system to stop leaks and to eliminate “ticket fixing.” 

If reports of investigating officers reveal that pawnshops and secondhand 
stores are not keeping proper records cither of pledged property or of persons 
pawning it, and if statements from criminals indicate that they have sold 
propcrt>' to particular places and the police can find no record of the trans- 
actions, then there may be need for new regulatory ordinances or closer 
police supcr\'ision of such places if the pre.sent ordinances are adequate but 
are not being obeyed. 

If large numbers of stolen bicycles arc not recovered, the executive may 
institute a campaign for voluntary registration through the .schools or he may 
submit a bicycle license ordinance to the city council. 

Programs, procedures, and policies mim prove their worth and an evalua- 
tion may be made on the basis of an analysis of records. In making “before 
and after” comparisons, allowance must be made for general trends. For 
instance, if there are 1 2 accidents in an area affected by an installation in 
the period immediately following the iastallation as compared with 20 in 
a like period preceding, but if in the same time the rate of the entire com- 
munity drops 10 per cent, then in making an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the installation the previous number of accidents should be reduced 10 
per cent, making the comparison 1 2 to 18. If motorization of the patrol 
force has been followed by a reduction in the incidence of certain classes of 
crime, before a valid conclusion may be drawn regarding the effect of 
motorization, consideration must be given to possible reductions in these 
classes of crime in that geographical area, as indicated by tabulations in the 
Uniform Crime Reports,^ in order to compensate for a general downward 
trend. 

Accounting records (Table 30 and pages 152-153) provide information 
useful in reaching administrative decisions and in preventing expenditures 
beyond the amounts allocated. Expenditures and encumbrances for the cur- 
rent and previous month and for the current year and the preceding year to 
date may be compared, and the police administrator is provided with a 
monthly statement which carries for each account the amount allocated, 

*l«iued quarterly by the Federal Bureau of Inveatigation. 
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the amount expended and encumbered, and the unencumbered balance. 
By simple computations, these figures may be brought up to date so that 
the administrator may know the financial standing of his department at 
any time during the month. 

Police department expenditures can be shown graphically for purposes 
of rompari.son and to reveal fluctuation. For instance, the cost per mile of 
operating autos and motorcycles and expenditures for telegraph and tele- 
phone, electricity, and the feeding of prisoners may be analyzed in this way. 

Maintenance records will show when a vehicle has become too costly to 
operate and the administrator may determine from them when it is desirable 
to replace equipment. A policy may be formulated for trading in used 
vehicles by comparing maintenance records over a long period. Analysis of 
gasoline and oil consumption records may indicate vehicles in need of adjust- 
ment or repair. 

The money cost to a department of injuries and deaths of officers riding 
motorcycles, measured in terms of the cost of time lost as a result of injuries, 
pensions in the ca.se of officers killed or permanently disabled, doctor and 
hospital bills, and repair to motorcycles damaged in accidents, serves as a 
guide in determining policy with reference to the use of motorcycles or auto- 
mobiles in traffic patrol service. In the event motorcycles arc replaced by 
automobiles, police records provide data necessary to evaluate the service 
performed before and after the change. Miles driven, arrests made, the 
enforcement index, and the accident rate are considered in making a com- 
parison of effectiveness. 

Police laboratory equipment needs may be determined by an analysis of 
records. The suppo.sed need for expensive equipment may be disproved by 
tabulating the frequency of cases in which it might be used. On the other 
hand, the need for some pieces of equipment may be indicated by the large 
number of cases in which it would prove useful. 

The value of certain capita] expenditures should be compared with the 
value of equal expenditures for additional personnel. For example, the cost 
of some special police equipment might be equal to the salary of a patrolman 
for a year. The advisability of the purchase may be resolved by comparing 
the probable increased efficiency resulting from the use of the equipment 
with the improvement in police service which should result from increasing 
the force by one man for a year. 

Similar comparisons may be made in deciding whether to place officers 
on special assignments. As an illustration, the advisability of detailing an 
officer to junior traffic patrol supwrvision may be determined by comparing 
the probable results with the services he would perform if left on patrol. 
Assignments to motor vehicle inspection, public education work, traffic 
clinics, traffic violators schools, and view obstruction and other traffic sur- 
veys may be similarly evaluated. 

Since police service is almost entirely a personal service, the distribution of 
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man power is important to successful administration. Personnel must be 
districted among the several branches of the department in proportion to 
need. The sentiment of the community and departmental policies are im- 
portant in determining the needs of such divisions as vice, juvenile, and 
traffic. In the records and detective divisions need may be measured by time 
studies of the operations which must be performed. The patrol division is 
the backbone of the police department and its strength must not be depleted 
by assignments to specialized divisions. The force assigned to each unit 
should be adequate to meet the particular need but no greater. After the 
assigmnent of jxrsonnel to each of the specialized units, the balance is avail- 
able for patrol service. Problems involved in the distribution of the patrol 
force are discussed in Chapter lo. 

Inter divisional Relationships and the Measurement of Accomplishment 

The effectiveness of the police in the jjerformance of their primary duties 
is measurable.’" Indexes of measurement must include a sufficiently large 
.sample of incidents to avoid chance fluctuations. The efficiency of the 
department is the sum total of its effectiveness in accomplishing the several 
primary police tasks. Indexes may be developed to evaluate the efficiency of 
an individual or of a pwlice unit to the extent to which a specific operation 
is the sole responsibility of one officer or one division. 

Small departments carry on traffic, juvenile crime, and vice control pro- 
grams and make criminal investigations even though separate divisions are 
not created for the performance of these specialized operations. Larger 
departments are organized functionally, and responsibility for the direction 
and successful accomplishment of the various police operations is more 
definitely placed, although the creation of a specialized unit for the per- 
formance of some specific police operation ordinarily docs not carry with it 
exclusive jurisdiction over that operation. Specialized tasks are not subject 
to clear-cut lines of demarcation in assignment or in accomplishment. In 
departments in which the work of the several units is properly integrated, 
each divinon will engage not only in activities which arc its primary task 
but also in some which are the responsibility of other divisions. No unit may 
therefore claim all the credit for the effective jjerformance of a specialized 
activity. For example, a properly operating patrol unit will perform all 
police tasks: provide traffic, vice, and juvenile crime control, recover lost 
and stolen property, and apprehend criminals. Traffic officers on street duty 
may also engage in all of Aese activities. 

“Criine and accident rates are influenced by a number of factors over which the 
police have ^ control. In measuring police effectiveness these intangible factors must 
of necessity be considered^ c o ns ta n t, and they usually are constant over short periods. 
Sot^ and econon^ conditions, population characteristics, street planning and highway 
design, and die hamCs, skills, and cuttmns of the people of a community will not change 
measurably during die short period in which police activities are being evaluated. Tne 
functioning of other elements of the criminaf justice machine, e.g. prosecution, courts, 
parde, and probation may vary greatly from time to time and needs to be considered 
when analyznig crime data. 
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Furthermore, the activilics of one division may have an indirect influence 
on the accomplishment of another. For example, successful detective opera- 
tions may be influential in freeing the community of criminals and thas 
effect a reduction in the crime rate, a primary responsibility of the patrol 
unit. Since a substantial percentage of the Part I crimes Is committed by 
juveniles, the sucrc-ssful operation of the juvenile division will influence the 
crime rate, the percentage clearance by arrest, and the recover^' of stolen 
property. Patrol activitic.s, in turn, may influence substantially the accident 
rate, the juvenile < rime rate, the vite .situation, and the recovery of .stolen 
property. 

In order to determine accurately the effectiveness of a functional unit, it 
would 1 k’ neces-sai^ to measure the itifluencc of other divisions on the accom- 
plishment of the task for tfie perfornianc e <»f w hie h that division is responsible. 
.Such mea.surcmeru may Ite clone to some degree in certain instancr.s. The 
numl)cr of c learanc cs by arre.st and the amount of property recovered bv oilier 
divisiotis might 1 k‘ deducted from the total in arriving at detective division 
arcomplishmetits, the enforc ernetit iutivities of the patrol division might lx* 
subtracted from the total in order to determine traflic division accomplish- 
mcnt.s, and .so on. .Adjitstments would need to lx- made in measuring ihc 
activity of each spcciali/ed unit and of individual officers responsible for the 
performance of .specific ta.sk.s. Table gfi provides an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of some of these ac tivities among the .sev eral police units. 

The effectiveness of a specialized unit involves something more, however, 
than the mere accomplishment of its primary pur[)o.s<‘; each division Is 
rc.sponsibIe for the pcrfonnancc of its specialized tasks by the entire depart- 
ment. The extent attd succc.ss of the activity of other divisions in it-s special 
field of operation will Ix' influenced by the skill of the specialized unit in 
enlisting ccxvperation and in dircc ting most wi.scly the a.ssistancc gained. For 
example, the effectiveness of the patrol division in recovering stolen prop- 
erty and apprehending criminals depends somewhat on information fur- 
nished by the detectives. Patrol division activities in traffic, vice, and juvenile 
crime contnff arc likewise influenced by the divisions primarily rcspomible 
for accomplishments in these ficlAs. 

In view of the above di.scu.ssion, it may be concluded that the effectiveness 
of each division is bc.sl measured in terms of the accomplishment of its pri- 
mary purpose without any effort to lake into account the interrelationships 
which exist among the several units. In the first place, each division is 
responsible for the direction of police effort toward the accomplishment of 
its purpose, although it docs not ha\r direct control over all police personnel 
.Second, the measurement of the accomplishment of the specialized task by 
other divisions is difficult because there should be included a measure of the 
indirect influences upon the accomplishment. Third, in most instances the 
influence and the accomplishment are the results of mutual and com- 
pensatory factors. 
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Patrol Operations 

Comparisons of the amount of crime occurring during certain periods, 
shown in Table a, constitute the best measure of the effectiveness of patrol 
operations. The total number of Part I crimes should not be tajeett as the 
measure, for the reason that the number of larcenies so greatly exceeds the 
number of more serious offenses that a fluctuation in the number of larcenies 
might unduly influence the total. For example, a fairly large eduction in 
the number of larcenies might be off.set by a relatively small increaSt in more 
serious crimes, such ;is robbery or safe burglary. A conchesion regarding 
the effectiveness of patrol must be ba.sed on the number of crimes committed 
in each rla.ssification of Pari I crimes. The relative .severity of crimes involv- 
ing theft in terms of loss is indicated in Table This factor may also be 
lonsidcrcd in determining patrol cffiriency. 

Other studies ma\ provide a measure of the effectiveness of patrol. They 
mav include such fa< tf»rs as the niimljer of doors and windows found ofien 
and night lights out; the number of cases initiated by nlTicrrs (not refxrrted 
by citizens) ; the ratio between store burglaries found by citizens and thrwe 
found bv patrolmen; the ratio Itetween accomplishments by the patrol divi- 
sion and the detective division in making arre.sts which clear Part 1 cases; 
and the numl»er of .stolen automobiles and bi< vcles and the amount of other 
stolen property recovered. The ratio between store doors atid windows 
found open and lights out over safes before and after the < hange of night 
patrol shifts will show variations in the relative efTertivenes.s of the two .shifts. 

comparison mav al.v) be made of the accomplishments of foot patrolmen 
and motori/rd officers. The relative effet tivrnc.s.s of the patrol division and 
the vice division in handling vi<e problems can Ix" measured by the ratio 
between arrests made for gambling or prostitution by these two divisioas. 

A motorized department which adopts the policy of painting its automo- 
biles a distinctive color or combination of colors is interested in knowing the 
effect of this policy. Where there Is a multitude of factors influencing the 
crime rate, any marked fluctuation in it following the adoption of distinc- 
tive car marking might be credited to this factor if it Is assumed that the 
other factors remain coastant. 

Detective Operations 

On the ba.sis of analysis of crime records it Is possible to assign cases to 
detectives to provide specialization in artivitics and equal work loads. The 
factors to be coasidered arc the number of c.a.scs of each tyjjc of crime, the 
average time required to investigate a case of each type (determined by time 
studies'), and the relative severity of each type (determined by the amount 
of property loss or the degree of atrocity). Assignments containing a single 
type or similar types of crime provide the advantages of specialization. For 
example, all residence burglaries may be assigned to one detective. Because 
they are fewer in number and all are committed in the presence of the victim, 
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robberies, larcenies from the person, aggravated assaults, and rapes may be 
assigned to another. In order to achieve equal work loads, a tentative 
assignment should first be made with changes instituted on the basis of expe- 
rience. In order to maintain equal work loads, it may be necessary to make 
temporary changes in assignments to meet fluctuations in crime rates, and 
occasionally to make reassignments to meet the more or less permanent 
changes in the rates of particular types or classes of crimes. The executive 
may also compare the crime records of his department with those of a police 
department in another city or with the national average. If a certain class 
of crimes occurs unusually frequently he may wish to give it further study 
and special treatment. 

Localities in which criminals loiter may also be determined by analysis of 
records. If arrest records show, by the frequency and type of arrest, that a 
certain location is a hiding place or hang-out, it may be more closely .super- 
vised. After the commission of a series of crimes, it may be thoroughly 
searched. Records also indicate the percentage of transients among crim- 
inals arrested and how long they have been in the community, and thus aid 
in the formulation of policies regarding them. 

A study of records will show whether detectives arc adequately supers'ised. 
Factors to be considered are the completeness of reports, the promptness 
with which they arc made, and the thoroughness of investigations as reflected 
in reports and in the recovery of property and clearance of ca.ses by arrest. 
An examination of the resume of cases prepared for the prosecution will show 
whether the detective has prepared strong cases covering all possible aspects, 
whether he has secured satisfactory statements from witnesses, and whether 
he has prepared physical evidence for introduction in court. 

The police executive may feel that the detectives are devoting too much 
time to report writing and may require them to record the time so spent. By 
evaluating this time in terms of detective salaries he can determine whether 
a saving would be effected by hiring a stenographer for this work or pur- 
chasing dictating equipment. 

The detective division is charged with the clearance of cases by the arrest 
of offenders, with the recovery of stolen property, and with the conviction 
of criminals. There are three measures of the effectiveness of the detective 
division. 

I. Percentage cleared by arrest. The percentages of Part I crimes inves- 
tigated by detectives which arc cleared by the arrest of the perpetrator arc 
shown in Table 2. Percentage clearances by arrest for Part II offenses are 
not included in the tabulations in Table 5 because so many of these cases 
originate with an arrest. Part II cases which do not originate with an arrest 
but are the result of a complaint against the perpetrator, whose identity is 
usually unknown, include: ( i ) the offenses of forgery, counterfeiting, on- 
bezzlemott, and fraud, which are inv’estigated by the detectives, (a) to a 
lesser degree, offenses investigated by the vice division, and (3) offenses 
against the family and children, which are usually the re^nsibility of the 
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jirvcnile divimn. Percentage clearances by arrest for the offenses of forgery, 
counterfeiting, emberdement, and fraud are obtainable from the detective 
monthly summary (Form 38). 

2. Percentage of stolen property recovered. The percentage of stolen 
property recovered is expressed in terms of money value, or in the case of 
stolen automobiles and bicycles in terms of number of items. Table 4 also 
indicates the value of property recovered by type of crime. 

3. Percentage convicted. The percentage of persoas who arc convicted 
of offenses investigated by detectives Is a mea.surr of detective effectiveness 
in preparing cases for prosecution. In evaluating this percentage, obtained 
from Table 7, it is desirable to consider types of offenses rather than totals 
in order to appraise the disposition of cases on the basis of their seriousness. 
Detective efficiency Ls not the only factor influencing this percentage; the 
other factors, especially the prosecution an.i the court, are not to be ignored 
but usually their effectiveness may be comidered to be fairly constant. 

Juvenile Crime Contra! 

Police records contribute in a variety of ways to meeting problems of 
juvenile delinquency. Spot maps .showing the residence of juvenile offenders 
and the location of offenses reveal scctioas of the community and racial 
groups which present particular 01 unu.suaJ problems. ’I'hrough their use 
the attention of the patrolman may be directed to area.s and establishments 
requiring special attention, and information may be .supplied to him regard- 
ing the hours of greatest hazard and the nature of the pn)blems involved. 
In unusual cases, a .special juvenile division patrol may be justified. A study 
of juvenile cases reveals delinquency hazards and other influences toward 
delinquency and suggests corrective action. For example, if fruit stealing 
in the wholesale dLstrirt presents a .special problem, dealers may Ije persuaded 
to protert their stex-k and thus remove temptation. The police may detect 
and deal with recreation establishments which seem to exert unwholesome 
influences. Determining the need for regulation and inspection of dance halls 
is an administrative problem. Fights and disturbances frequently occurring 
in a dance hall indicate the need for police supervision. 

Offenses committed is a more reliable index of juvenile delinquency than 
is the number of juvenile offenders brought to the attention of the polir.e or 
juvenile authorities, for the reason that the number of offenders is deter- 
mined in part by the interest, activity, and efficiency of the authorities and 
by the action of citizens in referring incidents involving juveniles to their 
attention. Both of these types of action are apt to show substantial varia- 
ticMis from year to year. Fluctuatioiu reflect the activity of juvenile authori- 
ties, the policy in dealing with juvenile offenders, and the sentiment of the 
community toward juvenile offenders. 

The number of Part I crimes committed by juveniles is a more accurate 
mcamre of the extent of juvenile delinquency than is the total number of 
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complaints lodged against juveniles. Part I crimes arc more reliably reported 
than arc other complaints and miscellaneous complaints against juvenile 
ofTenders fluctuate with the sentiment of the community. Although the 
problem of determining the number of Part I juvenile crimes is difficult for 
the reason that the police usually cannot tell with certainty that a crime was 
committed by a juvenile until the perpetrator has been apprehended, a 
juvenile crime index based on the approximate number of Part 1 crimes 
committed by juveniles is useful for compari.soas within the same com- 
munity. 

Although Part I crimc.s committed by juvcnilc.s may be either more diffi- 
cult or less difficult to clear by arrest than Part I crimes committed by adults, 
it seems fair to assume that any variation in difficulty within a community 
will remain fairly constant. Also, variations will be more apparent in a short 
period than in a six-month or a one-year period. If these assumptions are 
valid, it will then be possible to make a tompari.son of juvenile crime rates 
within the same community, fhe number of Part I offenses committed by 
juveniles may be approximated by applying to all offenses the percentage of 
the ca.ses cleared by arrest which involved the arrest of juveniles. That is, 
if 40 per cent of house prowls cleared by arrc.st were cleared by the arrc.st 
of juveniles, then it may lie a,ssumed for purposes of comparison that 40 per 
cent of all house prowls were committed by juveniles. 

By a comparison of 'fable 1 7, which shows the number of Part I cases 
cleared by the apprehension of juveniles, with 'fable 2, which shows the 
number t Icared by all arrests, it Is pos.siblc to develop juvenile crime indexes 
for the community, for example, the data might indicate that 54 burglaries 
were cleared by arrest so far this year, and that 20, or 37 per cent, of these 
were cleared by the arrest of juveniles. If the total number of burglaries 
committed was 98, the index would be 37 per cent of 98, or 38. In 
like manner, it is possible to detcnninc the juvenile crime index for each 
Part I offense this year as compared to la.st year at the .same time. 

Tables 16 to 20 provide comparative data u.scful in analyzing the activities 
of the juvenile division. The source of information on juvenile offenders, the 
disposition made of them, and the types of offenses involved arc indicated. 
The age, sex, and color table points to the group which is causing most 
trouble. The number of repeaters this year compared with the number in 
a like period last year is a measure of the effectiveness of treatment. 

Juvenile divisions frequently arc responsible for invcstigatioits of eases 
involving adults as well. Such activities are tabulated in Tables 19 and 20, 
and show the percentage of eases cleared by arrest in the same manner in 
which they arc shown in Table 2. 

The cooperation received by the juvenile division from the remainder of 
the department at various times can be compared by charting the ratio be- 
tween juvenile offenders referred to the juvenile division by citizens and 
those referred by the police. 
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Vice Control 

The control of liquor traffic and the regulation or elimination of prostitu- 
tion, gambling, and the sale of narcotics create some special problems, 'f’he 
police executive should know if violations arc increasing in frequency. .\ 
careful evaluation of the number arrested for these violations and the fre- 
quency of complaints against vice conditions from the public compared with 
.similar tabulations for the past will provide a partial answer. The frequency 
of crimes which are peculiar to narcotics addicts provides some information 
regarding the number of sin h persons in the community. Thefts of doctor 
kits, burglaries of drug stores in which the Itxit is chiefly narcotics, and, to a 
lesser degree, shoplifting and other petty thefts by stealth evidence the 
aciivitv of narcotics addicts. The number of complaints by citizens (care- 
fuIK appraised as to justification and fairncs.s) reveals the sentiment of the 
community, whidi inu.st lie taken into at count in c.stablLshing a policy of 
police control. Problems of vice control are diflit ult to analyze by records 
alone; vice conditions are best determined from rejvorts by lompetcnt and 
reliable undercover operators. 

riie fwlite. administrator should know how carnc.st his force is in its 
attivities to climinalc ttnninert ializcd vice. A list of the dales of arrest of 
v ice operators, or tif raitls on their establishments, may reveal sut h constant 
chronological regulaiity as to rai.se serious tloiibt that they were not pre- 
arranged. For e.xample, if over a period of some months one plate is raided 
tm or alxjul the third tif eat h month, and other places arc raided with equal 
regidaritv, seriou.s doubt is raised as to the sinteritv of the offiters in attempt- 
ing to snip the illegal activities involved. 

I'hc effee ti'fiie.N' of the vite division is diflitult to measure atturatcly. 
The number of arrests made by the division is a measure of at tivity but not 
net e.s.sarilv effet tiveness. In spite of this fart, the police administrator .should 
know the ntimlx'r of arrests made, the amount t)f contraband seized, and 
the ftequeiiiy tjf < ili/en tomplainis agaiicst vice tondititins as ctimparcd to 
similar jx-ricKls in the pa.st. Table 21 will furnish this information. 

7 raffic Control 

In order to outline an effective program for accident prevention, the 
police executive must know which types of accidents are most frequent, the 
limes of day during which there is high frequency, and where accidents are 
most likely to happen. On the basis of these analyses, he can distribute his 
force to the hours and places that accidents arc most likely to occur and 
instruct them to pay particular attention to the types of violatioas that arc 
causing accidents. 

The need for an educational or enforcement program directed at a selected 
population group on the basis of age, sex, occupation, residence, or nation- 
ality is dctei ted by a study of spot maps and the driver file ( page 186). Like 
data can be tabulated regarding pedestrians involved in accidents. If an- 
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alysis rcvcak that school children present a great hazard, a trafik education 
program may be undertaken in the schools and junior traffic patrols may be 
organized to protect the children at crossings. A successful demonstration 
will enlist support for the expansion of this activity. A program of traffic 
control is effective as it succeeds in reducing the accident rate. The success 
of programs directed at a particular group may be measured by comparing 
the accident experience of the group before and after the operation of the 
program. 

The success of engineering activities which have resulted in the establish- 
ment of through .streets, isolated stop sigm, stated-speed slow signs, .signalized 
intcrscctiorw, and other control dcvicc-s may be evaluated by comparing the 
number of accidents which have occurred following an installation with the 
number which occurred during a like period prior to the installation. Dcm- 
onstratioas may al.so be conducted to test the merit of particular services or 
activities. For example, street lighting is an important factor in the accident 
rate of a community. A three- or four-block section of a street having a 
high accident experience may lie selected for demonstration purposes and 
properly illuminated. A comparison of the accident experience of this sec- 
tion after the installation with the prior accident history may provide con- 
vincing argument in favor of improved street lighting. Similar demoastra- 
tions may furnish objective proof of the value of other proposals and be 
useful in obtaining the necessary appropriatioas. 

Since the primary purpose of police traffic control is to prevent auto- 
mobile accidents, the accident rate itself is the best measure of police cfTec- 
tiveness. The accident rate may be measured in three ways: ( i ) the num- 
ber of fatal automobile accidents; (2) the number of automobile accidents 
resulting in pKrsonal injury, including the number of fatal accidents; and 
(3) the total number of automobile accidents, including those in which no 
one is injured or killed. The personal injury accident rate is the most reliable 
index in all but the largest and smallest communities. 

Except in the very large city the number of fatal automobile accidents 
is not the best measure of the accident rate for the reason that the number 
of such accidents is so small that a slight increase or decrease in number will 
constitute a relatively large percentage change. For example, a community 
which averages five fatalities yearly might have seven fatal automobile acci- 
dents in one year. This number would represent a 40 per cent increase in 
fatalities, although the actual accident situation in the community might be 
improved. To assume that the accident situation was 40 per cent worse 
would be obviously unfair. 

Personal injury accidents arc a more accurate measure of accident rate 
than total number of accidents. There is a lack of fidelity in reporting prop- 
erty damage accidents where personal injury is not involved. There is no 
uniformity in the laws regulating the reporting of these accidents (some 
localities require reports of accidents invdving a property damage in excen 
of $10, others in excess of $25, and still others in excess of $50), and educa- 
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tional and enforcement activities directed at obtaining accident reports var\- 
considerably. There is greater fidelity in reporting personal injury accidents. 
Such injuries frequently require medical attention and sometimes hospitali- 
zation and ambulance service. Drivers involved in personal injury accidents 
are more impressed with the seriousness of the incidents and consequently 
are more apt to submit reports. All jurisdictions require the reporting of 
such accidents, and the universality of this requirement eliminates the pos- 
sible excuse of unfamiliarity with regulations. 

1 'he purpose of enforcement activities is to induce compliance with regu- 
lations in order to reduce the accident rate. Consequently, the amount of 
enforcement pressure applied should be in proportion to the severity of the 
accident situation. The best means of mca.suring the adequacy of the en- 
forcement program Is the personal injury accident rate and the enforcement 
of regulations governing moving traffic. The following indexes may be used 
as a simple mca.surc of this relative enforcement pre.ssiire. In these indexes, 
the number arrested includes those individuals who are cited to appear 
in court. 


Anest Index. The arrest index is the ratio between the number of arrests 
made for movirtg violations and the number of injury accidents. It is ob- 
tained by dividing the total number of arrests made for moving violatioas 
by the number of injury accidents. It is represented by the following 
equation ; 


■Arrest Index — 


.\rrtst.s for moving violations 


Numljer of injury accidents 
Conviction Index. .Although the police may l)c active in arrc.sting traffic 
violators, if the arrests do not result in convictions their effectiveness Is 
minimized. If few convictions arc obtained, cither the police or the court 
and the prosecutor are at fault. The conviction index is the percentage of 
arrests which result in conviction and is obtained by applying the following 
equation. It may be applied to arrests for one class of offense, such as speed- 
ing or overtime parking, or for a group of offenses, such as all moving 
violations. 


Number convicted 

Conviction Index =-r,- — r 7 — X too 

Number arrested 


Enforcement Index. The enforcement index is a universally accepted 
measure of the amount of enforcement pressure applied by the police in 
teims need and number convicted. It is the ratio between the number of 
persons convicted for moving violations and the number of personal injury 
automc^ile accidents. It is represented by the equation: 

_ , _ , Number of convictions for moving violations 

Enforcement Index = — i: 7—1 

Number of mjury accidents 

Severity Index. There is another factor involved in determining enforce- 
ment pressures. The conviction index might be 100 per cent, but if the 
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ofTenders are let off with a small fine some of the effectiveness of the arrest 
is lost. The chief of police Ls interested in knowing the severity of the penal- 
ties being applied by the court. 'I'his information help.s him ( i ) to deter- 
mine whether a court Is becoming more or lr.ss severe in the treatment of 
offenders and (2) to compare the effectiveness of one court with another in 
jurisdictions having more than or)r traffic court. 

The severity index is the average fine paid for each type of violation. It 
is obtained by totaling all fines a.s.scs.sed and dividing the amount by the 
number. It Ls represented by the equation ; 

I'olai amount paid in fines 

Severity Index - , ... 

Numticr of fines 

Compliance Checks. 'I’raffu cnfoncment is intended to induce compliance 
with regulations in order to prevent automobile ac c idents. The final result 
is measured in terms of the accident rale. However, tangible and more 
immediate evidence of the effectiveness of enfoi cement programs is obtain- 
able through compliance checks which indicate the extent of obsersance 
of rcgulati()n.s and dctcc t changes In-forc ihr\ are reflected in an increased 
or dc<‘rca.s<‘cl accident rate. 'I’he.sc checks may indicate the oljscr\ance of 
stop .signs and signal lights, of headlight and tail light regulations, of signaling 
turn regulations, and of double parking, overtime parking, and re.stritled 
parking regulation.s. (Ihecks may also Ik made to determine average and 
median speeds. In makitig chcclts it is necessary to conceal the activity 
from the motorists in order to asoid an> modification in their driving Ik- 
havior. 

Number of compliances 

Compliance Index — , , \ too 

N iimlKr of .samples 

Miscellaneous Measurements. Tabulations and graphs may be employed 
to show variations in enforcement activitic.s. in number of accidents, and in 
the effectiveness of pnicedurcs. A graph showing the numlKr of citations 
per police car per day over a period of weeks or months may Ik compared 
with a .similar graph for motorcyclc.s. The ratio between moving violations 
and parking violation citations, the ratio between moving violation citations 
and written warnings, the ratio between police car mileage and citations 
issued, and the ratio iKtween motorcycle mileage and citations issued should 
all be determined from time to time. Graphs showing the traffic enforce- 
ment work of the traffic and patrol divisions arc valuable in revealing 
any lack of cooperation which may exist among the various divisions and 
also any lack of interest. 

The Individual Officer 

Records which summarize the accomplishments ol individual officers 
may be used to determine the relative value of different men to the servdee. 
Comparisons to be valid, however, must be carefully restricted to officers 
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engaged in comparable tasks." The accomplishments of detectives handling 
similar assignments may be compared when the arrests, recoveries, and 
convictions arc tabulated according to type of crime. Traffic officer accom- 
plishment mav be mca.surcd by the numl>er of arrests made and citations 
and warnings Issued, classified according to the type of offenses. An enforce- 
ment index for each .shift and for each patrol area is useful in evaluating 
enforcement in terms of its need and the success in obtaining convictions. 

Records of accomplishment as listed in patrol and service reports are 
caluablc in determining whether an officer on the same a.ssignmcnt Ls doing 
nu)re or le.s.s work than he has in a like period in the pa.st. This information 
IV useful in sujxrvLving and cliiccting the activities of the individual officer, 
and mas verce a.v a stimulant to action when it is available to the rank 
and file. 

Rating .sheets are u.seful in estimating the value of the individual ofliicr 
to the .sc-rvicr, Reports b> supcrvi.wry officers i iting attual incidents as 
fvitieiur of po.s.se.s.sion 01 lack of qualities of leadership and ability arc useful 
to the administrator in taking proper action with reference to officers on 
probation and in making assignments and promolioiis. 

Polite 7 ruinmg 

Kvideiue of a need for i enain t\|ws of polite training Ls obtained from 
a studs of records, frequent tomplaints against officers may indicate a 
need for training in publit rrlation.s. .Analysis of fxdite reports and invc.sti- 
galion protedures should lie rnatle if the tonvitiion index is low. If cases 
prepared for t ourt arc int onipJetc or weak, if investigation.s are not thorough, 
fir if refxirts are irnprofxrK prepared, there is indicated a need for training 
in these poxedures Frequent acfidents involving [Xilitc vchit.Ic.s may indi- 
fatc a need ffir clnvrr training, or the> may be eviderife of pliy.sical defec ts 
th.il ju.stif\ the rra.ssignment of an officer to ta.slcs which do not involve the 
ofX'ration of rncjlor equipment. 

The extent to which offiters ulilt/,c lalxrralorv fac ilities, as shown in Table 
22, may be compared frcjni time Ifj time. If the department is making Icxs 
use of the laboratory, there is probably need for further training in the 
techniques involved in the search for, rollertion, preservation, and transpor- 
tation of physical evidence. 

Records arc useful in dLscovering other training needs. The frequency 
of accidents by drowning indicates the need for training in water safety. 
.\ failure on the part of officers to apply first-aid treatment Ls evidence of 
need for further training in such techniques. If the patrol unit Ls not making 
a substantial number of arrests which clear Part I crimes, training in 

‘‘F<>r rumplr, the accoinpluhmcntf of a patrolman working during the day may not 
be compared with tho*e of a patrolman working at night; the work of a detective handling 
a car theft auignment mas not be compared with that of a detective auigned to rob^r- 
ie». The svork of patrolmen on the lame tour of duty mav be compared, however, if differ- 
enres in the characterittici of the diatricu covered are home in mind. 
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observation and in the questioning of suspects would seem in order. The 
discovery of articles smuggled into jail and cached by prisoners transported 
in police automobiles indicates the need for training in searching and 
handling prisoners. Analysis of the dispatching of officers on eases where 
criminals are in operation may indicate the need for special training of 
dispatchers in properly deploying their force. If the number of oiTenders 
referred to the juvenile division by other officers is decreasing in number 
(Table 17), training for all members of the department in juvenile crime 
control activities may be desirable. 

Records Division Activities 

Records activities should lx* a.s closely and critically scrutinized as any 
other police activity and their cfrcttivcnc.ss as carefully measured, in order 
to detect and correc t unsati.sfac tory tee hniquc.s and to jdstify the continuance 
of specific procedures, rrequently new records are adopted which overlap 
old ones or changed conditions render established records obsolete. The 
police executive should review procedures regularly, perhaps once a year, 
in order to determine that each record Is ncccj«ar\' and that each procedure 
serves a u.seful purpose. Kach records procedure .should jastify itself on the 
basis of performance. .\naly.si.s of Table 24 provides a measure of the 
accomplishments of some of these records procedures. In evaluating the 
results of a particular procedure, it mast have been in operation long enough 
to provide a fair test of its accomplishment. 

The cost of maintaining a file or performing any other records procedure 
may be determined by a simple time .study, carefully made in order to 
achieve a fair estimate. I'hc cost of identifications made through the use 
of records may be c-stimalcd and compared with the cost of accomplLshing 
the same purpose by a detective in the field. A records procedure should 
not be abandoned nor a file discontinued without a careful analysis of the 
reasons for the lack of accomplishment. If cards arc misfiled, if fingerprints 
are not properly classified, if the number and iascription files are not 
searched, if index cards arc not made, the efficiency of the records operations 
will be impaired. If the technique b found to be faulty, corrections should 
be made. A study should also be made of the less tangible uses of the file 
or of the procedure in question. It may provide information useful to the 
police quite apart from its primary purpose. These by-products may be 
intangible, but their value must not be overlooked. 

UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 

The Uniform Crime Reports, issued quarterly by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, make possible comparisons between the local crime rate and 
the Clime rates in other communities.*^ As police efficiency is only one of 

Bureau of Investixatioa, How to Ust the Uniform Crimo Roporti (Washing- 
ton, 1939), aS pp. mimeographed. 
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the many factors influencing the rate, others including the racial, economic, 
educational, geographic, political, population, and criminal justice charac- 
teristics of the community, a comparison of the crime rates of cities should 
not be considered a comparison of police efficiency. The number of crimes 
in the contributing cities are tabulated in the reports and average crime 
rates arc computed for the cities in geographical divisions, for all cities in 
each of .six population groups, and for the cities in each population group 
in each geographical division. Crime rates vary as greatly between geo- 
graphical divisions as between population groups. 

The most valid comparisons arc those between the crime rate of the local 
community and the rates or the average rate of other communities in the 
.same population group and the same geographical division. In some in- 
stances, however, such comparisons are impractical if not impossible becaiLse 
of the .small numlxrr of citic.s of comparable size in the same geographical 
division, fn such itislanccs the area for comparison is enlarged to include 
one or more bordering geographical divisions. 

A chart for each of the locally more important Part I crimes, on which 
the quarterly average rates for cities of the same population group in the 
geographical division arc plotted and on which a line graph portrays the 
local rate by three-month periods provides a u.scful comparison. To this 
chart may be added graphs .showing the average rate for all cities in that 
population group and the national average rate of all cities without regard 
cither to population group or to geographical location. 

In order that the administrator may know how the deviation of the crime 
rate of hb city from the average compares with the deviation of other cities, 
charts may .show, by line graphs, average deviation.s or quartile deviation. 

“A H Rlrdsor, "Thr I'niform ('nmr Rrporls t<f ihr F B F -- A Yardtiirk for ihr 
PoUcf Ekecuiivr," F.B.l. Law Enlorcament 7, No. 8, Auguit, 1938, explain! 

ihr preparation and interpretation of these rhartt The averaae deviation is calculated 
bv rompulinx the deviation of each city in the scries (without regard to whether the 
deviation be greater or less- -up or down from the average t and dividing the ium of Uic 
series of deviations b> the number in the series. If the average deviation is gj, then the 
average citv will have a crime rate which will fall within the range of aj abwe and as 
below the average. I'wo graphs, paralleling the graph of averages, one as above and 
the other 25 below, contain between them the criiiir ratri of the average citiei. If the 
local rate goes above the top graph, the administrator it warned that hit crime rate it 
beyond the average d^ation. If it fallt below the lower graph, he hat the satisfaction 
of knowing that his crime rate is below the average deviation. 

A tome what similar pair of graphs mav be prepared without the necessity of comput- 
ing average deviation, by arranging the crime rates of the cities in the series in descending 
order, and dividing the series into four groups, each containing the same number of cities. 
The crime rate found in the middle of the list is the median rate. The rate found between 
the upper two quaners represenu the upper quartile — the point above which come the 
crim rale* of *5 Pet cent of the cities. The lower quartile is a similar point below 
which a quarttr of the crime rates are found. Line graphs of the upper and lower 
quartiles contain between them the crime rates of the middle half of the cities. Deviations 
above the top line serves u a warning that the citv has faiicn into the group containing 
*5 per cent of the cidet with the highest erime rate. Deviation below the lower 
lisse indicgtea that the local crime rate it comparable with those in the 23 per cent of 
the cities having the lowest crime rates. 

Per capita rates, medians, and quartiles may be found in the Munieipal Year Book, 
Intetnational City Maiugen* Association, tioce 1939. 
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Charts may be used to compare local percentage clearances by arrest and 
local recoveries in the Part I crimes with the averages from the Uniform 
Crime Reports, Interesting comparison of age, sex, color, and offense may 
also be made between local arrest data and the data compiled by the F.B.I. 
from fingerprint cards submitted by the contributing agencies. 

CHARTS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Graph.s showing accomplishment.*' of the department as a whole, of the 
various divisions of the department, and of individual officers arc valuable 
in stimulating inlcrc.st in the job, in developing competition, and in directing 
attention to operations in which the department appears to f)e weak at the 
moment. A competitive spirit is not limited to competition between indi- 
viduals. An officer, a unit, or the entire department may attempt to better 
their own previous records. 

Monthly totals attd data for this year and last year to date may l>e recorded 
by simple line graphs or bar (harts, or b\ thermometers or dials.'^ If placed 
in a location where they may be reviewed bv the public, these charts are 
u,seful in public reporting. However, those which show the record of indi- 
viduals should not be on public dlsplav, although they may be posted at 
headquarters where they may lx* reviewed by the persons concerned. 

A detective division chart may portray month by month for each crime 
cla.ssification the percentage of ca.ses cleared by arre.st, the percentage con- 
victed, and the percentage recovery of stolen property. The average percen- 
tage for each of the preceding five years may also be shown for purjjoscs of 
comparison. The accomplishment of the detective assigned to each cla.ss 
of crime is thus provided for the stimulation of the officer and the guidance 
of his supervisors. 

In some citias the large number of burglaries and larcenies necessitates 
the assignment of more than one detective. The usual procedure is to clajsifv 
burglaries into residence and nonresidence, assigning a detective to each 
group, and when the load becomes t(X) hcavv, dividing the city into two parts, 
each containing approximately the same number of crimes committed of 
the type in question, and assigning the ca-ses according to the district in which 
they occur. The same procedure may be used in the assignment of larcenies. 
The work load of detectives so assigned is nearly even and a fair comparison 
may be made between jaercentage of clearances bv arrest, of recoveries, and 
of convictions. 

A chart showing by month and by year the number of Part I crimes 
classified according to typre provides a comparison between current patrol 
accomplishments and the previous record. The monthly patrol rqxsrt 
posted in the squad room is of interest to the officers and their supervisors. 
A cumulative table or a six-month or yearly summary jHovide further infor- 

an excellent example of the use of a crime meter lee Law Enforeemtnt Buttttin, 
Pethnil Bureau of Inveftigation, Washin^on, D. C., Februar>', 1939. 
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mation of value. The juvenile crime index may also be shown by means 
of graphs. 

.\nnual and current monthly charts of fatal automobile accidents, of 
accidents involving personal injury, and of the total numlicr of accidents 
are useful to the traffic division. In addition, charts are frequently used 
which show citatioits, warnings, enforcement index, or arrest index month 
bv month and the averaues for previous years. ( Charts combining any of 
these factors mav also be u.sed. .Sheets on which are tabulated the number 
of arrest* cl.assified according to type made bv each officer and the ttunilKr 
of accidents occurring in each officer’s district are somelinvs used. If 
desired, the c hart nvav .show an enforcement index for each officer. 

PITILIC RKPORTINC; 

I he v;itisf.u tors ac c omjslishinent of police* tasks de|H*nds in large degiee 
ii{>ori the qualitv of the relationships between the [xilice and the public and 
iH'tsseeii the police administrator and the executive head of the city and 
other defi.tdmeiit heads. 'I'he giving of complete information by the police 
department tends to piocliue the de.sircx! relatioaships. Public support is 
sson b\ the prejiatation and release* of publicity just as official approval 
to police proposal* is obtained b\ the presentation of complete and relevant 
facts in an easils iitulerstood form. Reporting, therefore, is an important 
adrnini.stralivc dots,''' 

The purjxjse* of public r(*[x>rung is to inlorm the public of jxdice activities, 
problems, and need*; to (onxince c iti/.ens of the wisdom of polite programs 
and procedure's, to infoini them of practice* intended to tninimi/ie ha/.ards; 
and to secure from them maximum ccxiperation. Publicity stimulates interest 
in ific department, c 01 reds popular miscoiu rplion*. and enhances the prc.v 
tige of police service .\n inter(*,stetl and informed public protc tt,s the police 
from undesirahie [xclitical influence.* and provides the .sympatlietic support 
so essential to succexsful law enforcement. Facts obtained from police 
record* mas be used to coimterac t misrepresentations of police activities and 
accomplLshmcnts. Frank statements bv the police indicate that they have 
nothing to conceal. A program developed a.s a result of the analysis of 
facts available in police records will receive public and official support if 
these facts and the line of rea.soning followed in developing the program 
are explained.** 

“A diK-utMon of adniiniiirativr pubticilv bv Donald C. Stone, in The Management of 
Municipal Public tt'cjrtj 'f;hirago: Pubtic Adminiitration Service, >939), pp. 287-9*. 
emphasire* the diitinrtion drawn between tfie political publiritv of a government and 
the public relationi .ictivity of a government department 

•TTie objective, of piiblirm are disruned at some length bv Elton I). Woolpert, in 
the tenth of a series cif fncmthly article, on municipal public relation,, entitled "Municipal 
Reporting and Publicitv," appearing in Public Management, June, 1940, pp. 173-76, 
■Hte entire lerie, is now available in pamphlet form as Municipal Public flelatinm; A 
buggestfd Program for Improving Relationi anih the Public (Chicago: international 
City Managers' .Association, 1940), 50 pp. 
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Many formal reporting or publicity techniques may be used by the pdke 
administrator. They include press releases, special notices and articles on 
the work of the department, radio talks, discussions and demonstrations 
before civic groups, exhibits in public places, and regular departmental 
publications. 

Publications 

A cooperative press offers almost unlimited possibilities for educating and 
informing the public as to police activities. The service the press can render 
justifies efforts spent in the establishment with reporters and the editorial 
staff of friendly relations, which are usually based on a helpful policy in 
news releases.” Many police departments have publications of their own. 
Some provide information, vtsually restricted to matters of safety, for the 
children in the elementary schools. Some issue weekly mimeographed bulle- 
tins for dLstribution among retail merchants in which are described criminals 
and their methods of operation against businc-ssmen. The local Chamber 
of Commerce may aid in the di.stribution. Some departments have a publi- 
cation for general distribution in which is recorded information regarding 
general police activitic.s presented in a manner designed to attract the 
attention of the lay reader. 

The annual municipal report affords the police an opportunity to inform 
the public regarding their accomplishments for the year.’* The annual police 
report is not suitable for general distribution; however, some departments 
issue a brief digest of this report in which are included the highlights for the 
year presented in an interesting manner by the use of charts, graphs, and 
photographs. 

S peakers’ Bureau 

Many departments maintain a speakers’ bureau, sometimes under the 
direction of the personnel officer. A list of qualified officers, with information 
regarding their availability and the subjects they arc prepared to discuss, 
is kept up to date. Speakers are supplied with current information from 
records summaries, invitations to speak are promoted, and officers arc 
assigned to engagements. Radio programs are an important part of the 
work of a speakers’ bureau. They may be in the form of skits, or a broadcast 
from police headquarters describing the operations being conducted in the 
various sections of the building. 

Information regarding the subject matter of each speech, where and when 
given, the size and type of the audience, and the length of the address is 
noted on a department memo, the upper left heading carrying the words 

”A number of valusble tuggettioni to public official* for the conduct of their preta 
relationi are incorporated in an article by Hal Hawlrigg, "A Newspaper Man Looks At 
City Hall,” Public Aiuumttmcnt, March, 193B, pp. 67-70. 

'*See Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Sinton, Specifications for the Annual Munici- 
pal Report (Chicago: International City Managers Association, 1939), 59 pp. 
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“Speech Report.” When used by commanding officers in making s{)ecch 
assignments, the memo carries the name of the officer assigned in the right 
heading. This report may be placed in a speech report file, under the name 
of the officer giving the address, or in his officers report folder. 

Miuellaneous Procedures 

Many departments provide displays and exhibits for fairs and ronven- 
lioas to lie placed in downtown office windows, vacant store buildings, and 
at headquarters. Some have open house, inviting selected citizeas for tours 
of inspection. The extent to which a department will engage in such activi- 
ties depend-s upon local policy. .Such practices afford a splendid opportunity 
for keeping the public informed regarding police activities. 

A \'isiif)r’.'. reptJrt may lx; used to record the number of visitors at head- 
quarters for the monthly summary. Such reports arc used only by 
department.s that make some effort to have the general public visit police 
headquarters for the purpose of establishing a more friendly relationship. 
The vi.sitor’s report is identical to the speech report except for the heading. 
It is prepared bv the officer who .serves as a guide to the visitors; such reports 
are filed in a visitors’ report file in chronological order without reference to 
the names of the officers submitting them. 

Record of Public Reparttnfi Actiriiies 

Publii reporting activities .should be summarized ; speech refiorts, visitors’ 
report.s, and the tolumn indies of news spate devoted to police activities are 
tabulated according to the class of activity. Thc.se data are needed in the 
compilation of rejxirts by cities in the National Safely (’.ontest, and arc 
useful to the police administrator in directing public reporting uctivitic.s. 
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THE USE OF RECORDS IN PLANNING 
OPERATIONS 

C AKEPUL planning is essential to successful police operations. As the 
architect designs his building before starting construction and the 
general staff plans the offensive before the drive, so must the police 
executive plan to meet each emergency which may arise. Blockades, searches 
of quadrants, and cordons thrown around buildings and small areas must 
be planned on maps in advance if execution is to be successful. Fires, floods, 
earthquakes, and tornadoes place demands on the police which they must 
be prepared to meet decisively and with dispatch. 

Planning police operations involves the anticipation of demands for police 
service. The records of past experiences are essential in estimating future 
needs. The sucqess of the police chief, like that of a general, depends on 
preparing for every conceivable eventuality. He must gather complete infor- 
mation regarding crimes and criminals, direct his force toward the accom- 
plishment of specific objectives, and maintain a concentration and superiority 
of fire, adequate communications, and complete mobility. 

A police records system such as that described in this manual furnishes 
the data necessary for analyzing police problems and developing plans for 
their solution. The effective interpretation of these data will determine in 
large measure the quality of police service which the community will receive. 
This chapter describes .some of the ways in which records information may 
be used in planning police programs and strategy. 

DISTRIBUTING THE PATROL FORCE' 

Patrol is an indispensable part of police service, and it plays a leading 
role in the accomplishment of the police purpose. It is the only form of 
police service that directly attempts to eliminate opportunity for misconduct. 
The availability of patrol to apprehend the offender and dispose of the case 
at every hour in every section of the community is important because time 

’For a more detailed description of the method discussed in section for ^e 
chronological and geographical distribution of a patrol force off a given size accordiog 
to the imtive need for pwee service, as applied in the distributiaas of the paUol forces 
in Mfi^ita, Kansas, a)^ San AntMsio, Texas, in 1939, see: O. W. %Vil^, Dirtrikarioa 
of P^oPmtrol Fore* (Chicago: Public Administratioo Swvioe Publication No. 74, 
•M«). *7 PP. 
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is of the tasencc in police work. In addition to services relating to misconduct 
the complete coverage provided by patrol makes it useful in the search for 
lost persons and property and in giving information and assistance to citi- 
/rrns. Patrolmen gather information useful to the administrator and to the 
specialized branches of the service, and helpful to other city departments 
AS well. 

The need for patrol service may be analyzed from two points of view. 
First, it is desirable to establish the average or year-aroiind need on the bxsis 
of which a general plan of distribution of the force may be made sufficient 
to meet all ordinary circuntstances. Second, it i.s necessary to determine 
so far as possible the special or irregular needs and make provision to meet 
them. 

The police administrator is able to predict when and where crimes and 
accidents will occur because their pattern remaias relatively constant from 
year to year, except where engineering changes of highways and social or 
industrial changes in the community rc.sult in a redistribution of police 
hazards. On the basis of the record, the administrator may distribute his 
officers to the hours and areas that need them the most. The presence of 
an officer at a location where a crime is about to be committed, or where 
an accident may occur, usually will prevent either incident. 

Analyzing Police Hazards 

The needs for patrol scnice result from police hazards, i.e., situations or 
conditions which promote incidents which make some police work necessary. 
F.vents which call for an arrest, the recovery of .stolen or lost property, or 
the investigation of a complaint or accident develop from police hazards. 
The actions necessary to dispose of incidents arising from hazards are termed 
“called-for-serv'iccs. ’’ 

Hazards must be Isolated and analyzed with a view to eliminating them 
whenever possible. When it is not poteibic to eliminate them, police service 
must be provided to care for the incidents that result. Incidents resulting 
from hazards indicate a need for patrol service, which is devoted to : ( i ) 
taking appropriate action when the incidents arise, i.e., providing services 
called for, and ( 2 ) preventing the occurrence of incidents by eliminating 
hazards or minimizing their potency through inspcctional services and rou- 
tine patrol. Inspcctional services and routine patrol constitute prevention 
in its broadest seme. The essence of good administration is to direct effort 
toward the elimination or neutralization of hazards. A characteristic of poor 
administration is to devote all police effort to caring for incidents that might 
have been prevented from occurring. 

TTic need for patrol service arises from police hazards, and the patrol 
man power should be distrihuted in proportion to the distribution of the 
hazards. Patrol service should be distributed according to need throughout 
the 24 hours of the day and in every section of the city. Consequently, the 
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patrol force is distributed among the several shifts, and for each shift the 
city is divided into beats or patrol districts. 

Hazards vary as to time of day and location. A hazard may exist during 
one hour and disappear during the next. Hazards arc best identified, located, 
and measured by the incidents which arise from them. Traffic hazards 
exist “when and where’’ accidents occur; crime hazards exist “when and 
where” crimes arc committed. Information as to the hours of these occur- 
rences Is useful in determining the number of patrolmen that should be 
assigned to each shift. The location of the occurrences should be taken into 
account in dclcnnining the patrol districts for each shift. 

The number of man hours of police service which would have to be 
provided during each hour of the day and in each section of the community- 
in order to accomplish the purposes of patrol could be established if each 
hazard could be isolated and the exact number of minutes determined which 
should be des'oted to minimizing it and to caring for such incidents as occur. 
But most police hazards are intangible; they result from situations and condi- 
tions which are changing, intangible, and difficult to isolate. Usually the 
existence of a hazard Itecomes apparent only when an incident develops 
which requires some police action. An ab.soIutc measure of the time involved 
in meeting hazards is not cs.scntial, however, to a fair distribution of patrol 
man power; since the police executive knows the man power that b available, 
the problem resolves itself into distributing the force in proportion to the 
frequency and seriousness of the incidents. 

Incidents vary in importance. For example. Part 1 crimes are considered 
more serious than Part II offenses and mbcellancous complaints. It takes 
more time to handle .some types of incidents than others. The investigation 
of a Part I crime ordinarily requires more time than the making of an 
arrest. Variations arc also found among incidents within a general class 
or within a specific type of complaint. To evaluate the incidents separately, 
or even to evaluate them according to the type within classes, would, how- 
ever, probably in\oive an amount of work out of proportion to the 
advantages of greater accuracy. For purposes of distribution of patrol forces 
it is sufficient to classify the incidents which result from police hazards as: 
Part I crimes. Part II oflenscs, accidents, miscellaneous complaints, and 
arrests. 

While many police hazards are too intangible to Isolate and measure, the 
amount of police time necessary to minimize others may be fairly accurately 
determined. Stores present a special burglary hazard at night when em- 
ployees arc absent. Store doors, windows, and safes arc inspected by the 
police in order to minimi7.e thb hazard. Recreation centers and retail liquor 
establishments arc inspected to overcome other special hazards. The need 
for inspcctional services varies throughout the day and b a factor to be 
considered in effecting a distribution of the force among the several shifts 
Services of thb character may be measured in terms of the man hours spent 
in nerformine them. 
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Figure XI 1. Percentage Distribution of Incidents Wiiicn Calxed for 
P oucE Service, By Hour of Day, Gref.nsboro, North Carolina, 1941 * 
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•Owing to inadrqiiatr fK>li(r rr«ords, oflrnw and lujiiplainl rrporli could not l>p 
rUllifird »» Part I triiurt, Pari II rriinrs, and iiuMcllanrout rrjaorl* in nil cairi. For the 
»ainf reaKin, the data do not cover a full la-inontlii period rxerpt on ttcridcnti, which 
are for the yrar 1940. 


The patrol forte, then, should be distribuird in proportion to the need 
for jxiliic service, whit h is indicated by: ( i 1 incidents resulting from hazard, s 
(Part 1 crimes. Part 11 odctVtCh, accidents, niLsccllaneou.s complaints, and 
arrests;, and ; 2 inspec tional ,serv'ite,s directed to minimizing hazards which 
may be localized. 

Deiet minalion of Shifts 

The hourly distribution of need for pcJice service is an important factor 
in determining the most desirable hours for shift changes. Figure XII shows 
the hourly distribution of incidents which called for police service in Grceivs- 
boro, North Carolina, in 1941,* and column i of Figure XIH lists the 
average hourly load for each of the three shifts in five different arrange- 
ments (shifts ending at different hours). Since the force is distributed 
among the three shifts in proportion to the average hourly need for police 
service on each, during hours of greater than average need the force is less 
adequate, and during hours of less than average need it is not so completely 
used to capacity. Since either situation is undesirable, the sum for the three 
shifts of the total deviations from the average hourly load on each shift may 

*DRta lecurwl during a turvey by the author «>f the Creentboro Police Department 
in the utminer of 1941. 
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Fiouse XIII. Avesaoe Hourly Load, Total Devution from the Average, 
Proportional Distribution of the Load, and Corrected Total 


Deviation, During Various Periods of the Day, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 1941 
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. . . 11737 

99.999 

4.370 


be used inversely as a measure of the relative suitability of shift arrange- 
ments. These sums are shown in column 2, Figure XIII, for the five shift 
arrangements. However, the proportional dLstribution of incidents that call 
for police service among the shifts should be applied to the total deviations 
for each shift in order to arrive at a deviation that takes into account the 
number of men working on each shift. (The man power is distributed, first, 
in proportion to the incidents which call for police service, column 3, Figure 
XIII, and second, in proportion to the need for inspectional services.) This 
computation is necessary because if one shift has twice the man power of 
another on the basis of these incidents, an equal deviation results in twice 
the amount of this man power not used to its potential or with a load 
beyond its capacity. The corrected total deviations (shown in column 4) 
provide a more accurate determination of the most desirable hours for 
changes of shifts and clearly indicate that shifts should end at 12:00 p.h., 
8:00 A.M., and 4:00 p.M. 

The need for inspectional services should be considered in the final deter- 
mination of the most suitable shift arrangement when several seem equally 
desirable. For example, if shifts ending at 2:00 A.M., 10; 00 a.m., and 
6:00 P.M. had no greater corrected total deviation that shifts ending at 
12:00 P.M., 8:00 A.M., and 4:00 P.M., the latter might be selected because 
man power devoted to inspectional duties after midnight would not be used 
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to full capacity after commercial establishments open for business in the 
morning. Buaness houses are nnore irregular in closing than in opening, aitd 
a larger proportion of the patrol force on duty after midnight is devoted to 
inspectional duties than before midnight, so inspcctional service on the shift 
after midnight b a more important determinant than on the shift before 
midnight. Other factors to consider arc transportation problems for men 
reporting on and off duty at late hours, unusual problems at certain critical 
hours, such as a heavy traffic flow, and overlapping shifts. 

In some departments a fourth shift may be found desirable. For example, 
in San Antonio, Texas, in 1 939, three shifts of motorized patrol reported for 
duty at 11 .00 P.M., 7.00 A.M., and 3:00 p.m., with a split shift working 
from 6:00 P.M. to 2 ; 00 A. M. overlapping the regular ones, and a foot patrol 
working in the downtown section from 9:00 P.M. to 5:00 A.M. The distri- 
bution of man power according to number, rank, and reporting hour was as 


follows ; 

Krpurtinf tlaur Scffcftnla 

7-00 A.M i 

3.00 P.M 2 

6 00 pm 1 

9.00 P.M I 

II -OO r M 2 


Sp«lAl 


Invewtigatori 

Patrolmen 

'I'cital 

2 

10 

13 

2 

18 

22 

0 

12 

13 

0 

5 (fool) 

6 

2 

18 

22 


Distribution of Force to Shifts 

ITie distribution of man power among the six periods of the day in San 
,\ntonio was based on analysis of the need to perform ( 1 ) called-for services 
and routine patrol and ( 2 ) iaspertional services. The height of each of the 
six rectangles sliown in Figure XIV b in proportion to the man power on 


Figure XIV. Distribution or Man Power and Man Hours of Police 
S rRMcr. San Antonio, Texa.s, July, 1939, by Pt;RioD and Type of Service 
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duty during the period indicated by its width, and consequently the area 
of the rectangle represents the man hours available during each p>eriod. The 
area below the dotted line indicates the man hours needed to perform called- 
for-scrvices and routine patrol. TTjc space above the dotted line indicates 
the man power available for lunch relief and for inspectional services. 

The location of the dotted line was determined by the proportional distri- 
bution of incidents which call for police service. It was arbitrarily assumed 
that 13 men were adequate to provide callcd-for services and to perform 
routine patrol during the 7.00 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. period.’ .Since 6.5 man 
hours of their time were spent at lunch, 97.5 man hours were available 
for these duties. In order to provide comparable service during the other 
periods of the day, man power must be .supplied in proportion to the need 
as indicated by the projxirtional distribution of incidents which call for police 
service. The man hours needed for inspectional services were determined 
by the number of places to Ik* inspected, the average time necessary for 
inspecting each, and the frequency of inspection. Drawing these on the 
same scale alxwe. the dotted line, the height ol each rectangle indicates the 
numlxir of men on duty during the period it covers. 

Determining Beat Layout 

The man pcjwer on each shift must be di.stributcd geographically over the 
city so that each sec tion will have an amount of police service in proportion 
to its need. Under such a distribution each officer carries a fair share of the 
police load and the citizens in each section of the community receive a fair 
share of police scrsicc. 

The first step in distributing patrol force geographically is to determine 
whether conditions in certain areas ju-stify the maintenance of f(x»t patrol. 
Foot patrol is needed ( i ) in an area such a.s a businc.s5 district where the 
time of the patrolman is devoted almost exclusively to the performance of 
imspcctional duties, and (2) in an area where occurrences requiring police 
action arc so frequent as to leave little or no time for the performance of 
other patrol duties. Areas in which large numbers of persons congregate, 
recreational centers, and districts in which honkytonks and cheap dives 
predominate are examples. The laying out of foot beats is relatively simple. 
It is necessary to determine as accurately as possible the man hours involved, 
taking into account distances and the nature of the police hazards existing 
in the area. 

The balance of the patrol force should be motorized and assigned to patrol 
districts. During each shift the entire area of the city should be divided into 

*Detcnnination of the man power needed U not exact nor accurate. The adminittra- 
tor, on the basis of judgment, must arbitrarilv determine within the limits of the force 
available the man power necessar>’ to provide an acceptable patrol service for the daylight 
hours during which time there are relatively few inspection^ services. Using this period 
as a standard, it is possible to determine the man hours of patrol needed _ to provide 
a comparable quality of patrol service for handling incidents and performing routine 
patrol on other shifts. 
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a number of patrol districts equal to the number of patrol units available. 
The number of patrol units available is determined by the man power. If 
on a particular shift there arc 10 patrol units available then the city should 
be divided into i o districts, not equal in area but as nearly equal as possible 
in the amount of police hazard they include. 

Districts may be determined by utilizing the classification of incidents 
previously enumerated as a measure of the existence of police hazards and 
adding to these the factor of area and the factor of time spent in inspectional 
scrc’iccs. The application of these factors in determining the Itoundarics 
of each patrol district is a trial and error process. The entire area is broken 
into many small districts which are combined and rectnnbincd until an 
approximately equal amount of each of the factors falls into each patrol 
area or treat. Figure XV' shows the percentage distribution of these incidents 
among to patrol district.s in San Antonio, Texas, (on the ba.sis of one ycar'.s 
experience) for the shift working from 7:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. The average 
of the percentage distribution of these factors is taken ;is a metisurc of the 
need for police .service within each district, and is shown in the column at 
the extreme right. Since there arc 10 districts, an attempt was made to 
ha\c 10 per cent of the total need located within each district. .\n exami- 
nation of the last column indicates how nearh this objective was accom- 
plished. 

.Sim e there arc rclaiiscK few or no ca.sily measurable in.spectiunal dutic.s 
performed during the davlighl hours, this factor was not con.sidered in the 
distribution.* On .shifts during which the ofTuers .spend a substantial part 
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0 7 

168 

9.5 

213 

11.7 

117 

12.8 

52 

11.2 

366 

16.6 

104 

10 

0.5 

1.3 

228 

12 8 

151 

83 

92 

10,1 

47 

10.2 

2.38 

lo.a 

8.9 

Total 

'*6 0 

lOO.O 

1,778 

100.0 

1,817 

100.0 

911 

100.0 

463 

100.0 

2,204 

1000 

100 0 

.North 

of Commerce 

Street 



. . . « 





. ..50.8 


South of Commrrce Slrrft . . , .49.2 


*Buc4l o« H. or reported 

tw ko«r at occurrence. 

*In the dittiibution of th« patrol force in Wichita, Kanias, and Creentboro, North 
Carolina, the factor* of commercial establishmcDU and ^ liceniird ptace* requiring lome 
inipectioti t dance halls, liquor rstabluhmenu, pool hJu, rooming houses, and ikatiivf 
riaJu) were conakiered in cstabliihing beat boundariet on the day tour of duty, lliii 
procedure was justified on the ground that these places deserve more than usual attention 
in routine patrol even during hours srhen a regular mspection U not considered essential. 
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of their time in inspectional duties, this factor must be taken into account. 
Since the bulk of inspectional duties involves the trying of store doors and 
windows, the simplest and most effective measure is in terms of the number 
of inspection units within each district. The inspection factor may be 
weighted on the basis of the total man hours required as compared to the 
average man hours available for each of the five factors used as measures 
of hazard. If the inspection factor is given a heavy weight, correction by 
weighting must be applied to the factor of area, since it should have a nearly 
constant value. 

The Direction of Patrol Effort 

It is as important to know how patrol effort should be directed as to 
determine when and where police attention is needed. Some of the pro- 
cedures useful in directing the work of the patrol force may be briefly 
mentioned. Some departments provide traffic officers as well as regular 
patrolmen with beat map>s or sheets describing the location of accidents. 
Officers must also know what is causing the accidents if they are to work 
intelligently toward their elimination. Analysis of accident investigations 
reveals contributing violations and serves as a guide in enforcement by indi- 
cating the age groupings most likely to be involved in accidents and the 
identity of types of drivers who arc prone to have accidents. Officers need 
to know something about methods of operation that criminals arc currently 
employing. They should be informed regarding the kind of persons and 
property being attacked. The good executives will provide information 
concerning the types of crimes that arc being committed and the locations 
subject to most frequent attack. Information as to frequency of attack on 
various types of business houses permits the officer to focus his attention on 
those establishments offering the greatest police hazard. The objects of 
attack, the kinds of tools used, the presence or absence of accomplices, and 
descriptions of the criminals and their means of transportation are items of 
information that are useful in effective patrol. The records will supply 
most of these facts. 


MEETING IRREGULAR NEEDS 

Every need for police service is subject to fluctuations, some of which arc 
seasonal and some sporadic, and these fluctuations must be taken into 
account in distributing patrol force. In some communities variations in the 
intensity of criminal activities and in the activities of law-abiding citizens 
form a predictable seasonal pattern. A pattern is most discernible in com- 
munities which have a transient population. Examples are resort 
communities, cities that during seasons attract migratory agricultural 
workers, and cities in whic|^ seasonal industries attract a large semitransient 
population. In some communities, the fluctuations in need for police service 
are so great and so predictable as to jusdfy individual distribution plans fw 
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the difTerent seasons of the year. Vacations should be scheduled during 
periods of dack activity. 

In most communities, however, variations in the need for police service 
cannot be predicted with any degree of accuracy. Increased criminal activ- 
ity on the part of one or more persons may lead to a small crime wave which 
sometimes continues until they are apprehended. As a result of their 
activity, there is created during the hours and in the areas in which they 
operate a need for police service out of proportion to the average year- 
around need. These unpredictable fluctuations in the need for police service 
may result from a series of safe burglaries, an unusual amount of car 
prowling, a sudden increase in the automobile accident rate, a series of 
robberies perpetrated against a certain cia.s.s of retail establishments in a 
certain .section of the community, a series of house prowls, a number of 
purse snatchings, a scries of attacks on school children, or a number of brutal 
sex murders. In a large city, there is never a time when the department 
is not faced with some special problem which calls for additional attention 
from the police. 

7 hf Flexible Reserve U nit 

Irregular needs or sudden demands for protection must be met by adding 
to the regular patrol a special detail concentrated in the area where needed 
during the hours of the day when the need is important. Many police 
administrators maintain a reserve unit for this purpose. This reserve may 
be a traffic squad, charged primarily with the performance of the inter- 
mittent duties of traffic control resulting from such special events as parades 
or public meetings. Time not devoted to these duties i.s available for u.sc 
in attacking other current problems, regardlc.ss of their nature. 

Determining the Need 

The administrator must first determine the types of activity to which 
special attention should be directed. Needs are revealed in the analyses 
of the records discussed in Chapter g. Tlie special need at the moment 
may be action against house prowlers, bandits, car thieves, reckless drivers, 
or store burglars. 

Factors besides the importance or seriousness of offenses must be taken 
into account, however, in distributing the reserve force. The press and the 
pubUc may not always place first things first, yet their attitudes and wishes 
must be considered. For example, an unusu^ly active local safety council 
may stimulate public sentiment to the point that a reserve force currently 
directed agtiinst criminal operations might wisely be withdrawn from such 
activities and temporarily devoted to traffic contred to offset a sudden increase 
in automt^ik accidents. Or, an unfriendly i;tfC8B may attack the police on 
the grounds of indifference to vice conditions, necessitating immediate 
attention to a problem posubly less important at the moment than problems 
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in some other field. The attitude of the press and the sentiment of the public 
may not be ig[nored by the police administrator in directing the activities 
of his force, but they should always be weighed against the needs reflected 
in the police records. 

In addition to determining the types of activity against which special 
police action is necessary, the administrator must analyze the records to 
determine the locations and periods needing a particular concentration of 
police effort. For example, in event of a sudden increase in the number of 
house prowls, it is inadvisable to spread the reserve force through all the 
residential sections of the community. Analysis usually reveals some section 
which is currently especially subject to these activities. This analysis is best 
accomplished by means of a map on which arc sp>otted the hou.se prowls 
which have occurred. After the district in which the reserve force is to 
operate is established, a study Is made to determine the hours during which 
incidents arc most likely to occur. Tabulations will show the frequency 
of occurrences during each day of the week and each hour of the day. A 
study is then made of the property or persons attacked. In the case of 
house prowls, have the operations been directed at a particular type of 
dwelling? Have store burglaries involved clothing stores, jewelry shops, fur 
shops, or warehouses? Have robberies been directed against pedestrians, 
motorists, filling station operators, drug stores, or chain grocery stores? This 
analysis is limited to the crimes which have been committed within the area 
under consideration on the days and during the hours when the reserve 
squad will be operating. 

Assigning the Special Detail 

After the specific needs involving a special detail have been determined, 
decisions are reached with reference to assignments. Such matters arc in- 
volved as opieration in uniform or plain clothes, patrol on foot or in an 
automobile, and division of the area into small districts for patrol or assign- 
ment of officers to fixed posts. If officers arc assigned to fixed posts, as might 
be the case if they arc to cover a particular business establishment, the 
ground should be examined carefully to determine the best spot for the 
officer. Factors to be considered are his safety, his concealment from view, 
his command of the situation, and the opportunity of cutting off the escape 
of a criminal who might attack. 

Communication and Transportation 

Communication should be maintained with each individual on special 
assignment. The reserve unit is usually a relatively large mobile force 
assigned to a limited area. In event of attack by a criminal, adequate com- 
munications will make the force immediately available for purposes of block- 
ade and will make it possible to conduct an intensive search of a block or 
small section. 
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Transportation is as important as communication. If the district under 
surx’cillance is large, transportation of the force for purposes of blockade and 
concentration for intensive search of a small area are important. The force 
must also be transferred from one assignment to another. For example, 
analysis of records may indicate that rooming house larcenies are a problem 
from 3 : 00 to 6 : 00 p.m., that hlling station robberies arc likely to occur from 
7 : 00 to 9:00 P.M., and that house prowls arc frequent from 9:00 to 1 1 ;oo 
P.M If the reserve force is to be utilized to meet such a series of needs, 
transportation becomes a vital factor. 

PLANS FOR UNUSUAL EVENTS 

Disasters, community events, and serious crimes place heavy and fre- 
quently unexpected burdens on the police. Plans, including map.s, diagrams, 
.schedules of a.ssignmcnts, and prepared radio broadcasts, must be ready and 
on file in convenient locations if the police are to be prepared to meet such 
.situations. 7 'hese plans form an important and indispensable part of police 
re< ords. 

Disasters 

Progressive communities, usually under the direction of the chairman of 
the local chapter of the American Red Crews, outline in detail disa.stcr pre- 
paredness plans which utilize community retsourccs in caring for emergency 
situations resulting from tornado, flood, earthquake, or fire. Such plans 
include instructions for calling together instantly the leadership groups for 
the purpose of placing the plans in operation. Usually alternative meeting 
places arc provided in ca.se the original place of meeting is destroyed or made 
inaccessible. A disaster plan contains an organization chart with a .schedule 
of duties which clearly establishes lines of authority and dc-scribes the assign- 
ment of responsibilities to each of the community agencies. Cata.strophes 
impose heavy responsibilities on the police and they, properly, arc repre- 
sented in the group which prepares the plans of operation. Because of their 
active participation in the execution of the plan in case of emergency, it is 
important that the police be acquainted with the general plan and that 
superior officers be familiar with the details of operation. Copies of the plan 
are kept on file at headquarters where they will be instantly available. Dur- 
ing disasters, the police arc expected to take the initiative in meeting all 
phases of the situation. 

Community Events 

A number of events involving large numbers of people must be handled 
by the police very largely with their own resources. Included are public 
meetings, athletic contests, parades, Halloween celebrations, and other affairs 
arranged by the community which concentrate a large number of people 
within a relatively small area. Police services necessitated by such events 
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include the regulation of traffic, both vehicular and pedestrian, and the 
policing of the crowd to prevent criminal activity and disorders. 

Athletic contests and public meetings may be held at a limited number of 
locations in each community. The police problems presented by each event 
in a given location arc almost identical, although there are variations with 
the number of people in attendance and the nature of the affair. Some 
events stimulate the emotions of the crowd more than others and may 
result in disorder and unruly conduct and some attract a more disorderly 
group of citizens. 

Some departments have plans on file which outline in detail the assign- 
ment and duties of officers at any event which may be held in the com- 
munity. When an event is scheduled the administrator knows the approiu- 
mate turnout and may draw from his file a plan which presents in a blue- 
print fashion the number of officers who will be required to police the affair 
and the locations to which they should be assigned to meet the need at 
different hours. 

Plans for parades may also be prepared in advance. Parades usually 
follow one of a limited number of routes. When the route and the length of 
the parade are known, the administrator may draw from his file a plan 
which will indicate the number of officers required, the locations to which 
they should be a.ssigned, and a time schedule of reassignment to new loca- 
tions as the parade passes. 

Plans for Halloween, carnivals, and other street events should include a 
method of communication with headquarters and adequate illumination of 
points of probable disturbance. During a street carnival in San Antonio, 
Texas, for instance, the police mounted movable spotlights at strategic points 
on tops of buildings. Operators turned the lights on any section of the 
crowd which seemed unruly. The lights served to direct the attention of 
street officers to places of disturbance and the sudden illumination usually 
dissuaded the crowd from undesirable activity. Operators were provided 
with direct telephone lines to headquarters to direct police attention to 
troubled areas. 

Flans for handling community events are placed in operation and officers 
assigned by special order. At the conclusion of an event, commanding 
officers submit reports regarding the operations, including comments on 
apparent difficulties and suggestions for modification. Suggestions are also 
invited from the rank and file. The information supplied makes possible 
intelligent modification of plans on the basis of experience. 

Robberies 

It is equally important that the police prepare plans of action to be taken 
in the event of serious crimes. There are certain banks and other business 
establishments in each community which present an unusual opportunity 
for robbery. They should be connected with police headquarters by direct 
alarm. Detailed plans may be worked out in advance, so that when an alarm 



Fourth National Bank --Radio Broadcast 
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is received the dispatcher will know exactly how to proceed in assigning his 
force effectively and safely. 

The development of such plans requires a careful survey of the locale, the 
building plan, the probable point of attack by criminals, and the most likely 
exits. Search is made for available cover which will afford maximum safety 
to the officers and a commanding view of the situation. A plan of operation 


Fourth National Bank - -Detective Assignment Sheet 

Obtain high-powered rifle from the gun cabinet. 

Proceed on Williams to Broadway, north to the rear of Kress 
Store, west in this alley to its Intersection with the north 
and south alley between Market and Broadway. Here be on the 
lookout for any bandit who might attempt to come down the 
fire escape in the rear of the Fourth National Bank Building 
or who might come over the roof of buildings adjoining the 
bank on the east. 


Form 52. (tyjjcd on 5"x8" card) 


Fourth National Bank - -Detective Assignment Sheet 

Obtain gas rifle and shells from gun cabinet. 

Proceed to Main Street and north to Douglas, east on Douglas 
to the Jones -0 'Neill Shoe Shop located in the Bitting Build- 
ing. Go through this store to the Bitting Building lobby 
and thence to Market, remaining in the protection of cars at 
the curb on the west side of Market Street. 

If it is certain that the bank robbery is still in progress 
and the bandits are still in the bank, discharge a gas pro- 
jectile into the bank by one of the windows on Market Street; 
otherwise report to the officer in charge. 


Form 53. (typed on 5"x8" card) 
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may be developed which includes the direction of approach by the police, 
the positions or locations to which officers are to be assigned, intersections 
to be blocked, and the procedure to be followed in effecting entry. The plan 
should also outline the procedure in the event the bandits should escape into 
the office building in which the bank is located. 

ITic prepared broadra.sts .shown on both sides of Form 51 and the detec- 
tive assignment sheets (Forms 52 and 53) arc used in one midwestem city. 
The location involved, shown in Figure XVI, is a bank at Market and 
Douglas on the northeast comer of the intersection. There are two entrances 
into the bank from the .street, one directly from Douglas Avenue and the 
other by way of the building lobby, which is entered from Market Street 
near the rear of the building. An alley just north of the bank building sepa- 
rates it from the rest of the block. In the building just north of the lobby en- 
trance is a barbershop. It would be possible for a person coming out of the 
bank to go through the building lobby into the barbershop and from there 
to the street. The only other possible ways of exiting from the bank would 
be to go higher in the building and then descend a fire escape into the alley, 
or to enter a music .store by way of a roof between the buildings. 

Broadcast schedules for this and other banks, containing the substance of 
the instructions to be given by the dispatcher to the officers detailed to th< 
scene, arc filed at the dispatcher’s desk. In the event of an alarm, he selects 
the proper schedule and proceeds with the dispatch. The schedule contains 
the location and nature of the call, which is to be repeated three times before 
the dispatcher proceeds with the assignment in order to avoid the possibility 
of some officer failing to obtain this vital information. The locations to 
which officers are to be assigned and instructions regarding their duties at 
these points are also included. 

Assignment sheets dispatching detectives at headquarters to the .scene 
with gas guns and high-powered rifles are kept on file by the division secre- 
tary or at the desk of a clerk who would remain at his post at the time of 
such an emergency. These sheets arc handed to detectives calling for arms 
or leaving the building. 

Blockade Plans 

Blockade plans are desirable in cities where criminals may seek a hideaway 
after operating in smaller adjacent communities. It is important to have 
the plans worked out in advance in order to avoid the need for making a 
quici judgment after an emergency has arisen, when the dispatcher and 
commanding officer arc working under pressure and seconds count. The 
extent and nature of the blockade arc determined by the character of the 
crime committed. Bank robberies justify a more elaborate and complete 
blockade than other crimes because of their seriousness and because bank 
bandits usually prepare in advance a getaway route along infrequently used 
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BLOCKADE INSTRUCTIONS TO DISPATCHER 

Determine the exact time of the commission of the crime. 
Search the index for the name of the town. In the event a 
town is not listed in the index, sufficient tine will usu- 
ally be available for the development of a plan with the 
commanding officer. Use the plan indicated. Have assign- 
ments filled before the minimum time has elapsed. Leave the 
officers on their posts until the maximum tine has elapsed. 

Bank Robberies . Use plan "A." "B," "C." or "D." 

Other Crimes. The dispatcher shall use his Judgment, 
based on the seriousness of the crime and the likelihood of 
the criminals coning to Wichita, in deciding in which cases 
other than bank robberies a blockade is justified. The minor 
blockade plans are intended primarily for less carefully 
planned robberies, murders, rapes, assaults, and hit-and-run 
cases. The dispatcher may use his judgment in using less 
than a complete blockade plan in border-line cases. 


Form 54. (typed on 5"x8" card) 


BLOCKADE INDEX* 

CITY UAJOR MINOR MILEAGE DIRECTION MINIMUM MAXIMUM 



PLAN 

PLAN 



TIME 

TIME 

Alki 

B 

3 

54 

ME 

54 

1 -48 

Andale 

A 

1 

23 

NW 

23 

46 

Andover 

B 

5 

11 

E 

11 

22 

Annely 

A 

2 

21 

ME 

21 

42 

Anness 

D 

9 

40 

SW 

40 

1 -20 

Anthony 

D 

9 

77 

SW 

1 -17 

2 -34 

Anson 

C 

9 

32 

SW 

32 

1 -04 

Akron 

C 

6 

44 

SE 

44 

1 -28 

Arlington 

D 

10 

63 

NW 

1 -03 

2 -06 

Arkansas City 

C 

7 

68 

SE 

1-08 

2-16 

*Only the 

first 

10 communities 

indexed 

are here 

listed. 


Form 55. (typed on 5"x8" card) 
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PLAN "A" 

One Bile vest of West Street on Central 

Central and West Street 

13th and West Street 

21st and Little Arkansas Bridge 

29th and Little River Bridge 

33rd and Arkansas 

35th and Broadway 

33rd and Hydraulic 

33rd and St. Francis 

2l8t and Hillside 

33rd and Hillside 

21st and Oliver 

13th and Oliver 

One mile east of Oliver at Central 
Douglas Avenue at Woodlawn Heights 
One mile west of West Street on U. S. 54 


Form .^)6. (typed on 5"x8" card) 


Plan ”1" 


20th and Broadway 
21st and Arkansas 
West and Maple 


Form 57. (typed on 5"x8" card) 
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A blockade plan dcvelo]>cd by the Wichita Police Department for use in 
that city may be briefly described. Four major plans (one for each of the 
directions leading into the city) were developed to be used in the case of 
bank robberies. Minor plans were developed for other crimes. The major 
plans are designated “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” The minor plans are desig- 
nated by numbers from “i” to “11,” inclusive. The plans are filed at the 
dispatcher’s desk with an alphabetical index (Form 55) of all towns within 
a radius of 30 miles and of the larger cities within a radius of 80 miles. 
The maximum time required to reach Wichita is based on an average speed 
of 30 miles per hour, the minimum on an average of 60 miles per hour. The 
front of the blockade flic contains a card of instructions for the dispatcher 
{Form 54). The assignment of officers under major plan “A” (Form 56) 
and minor plan “t” (Form 57) arc given as examples. 

Other Plans 

Plans are also outlined in advance for dispatching officers to any scene 
where a criminal is in operation, in order that the building may be properly 
covered before an attempt is made to capture the offender. Floor plans of 
business establishments most frequently subject to attack by burglars, show- 
ing doors and windows on the ground floor and bordering alleyways, are 
useful in working out such general plans. Floor plans are maintained in a 
file at the dispatcher’s desk. Provision also is made for the assignment of 
officers to quadrants to a.ssure effective search for criminals who have left 
the scene of a crime. 

Plans to be used in the event of a jail emergency, posted or filed at central 
points and in the offices where attendants may be notified by alarm of the 
trouble, provide instructions and an automatic posting of officers at strategic 
points. 

Police headquarters itself may be the point of attack. An attempt may 
be made to liberate prisoners, or to take custody of them for the purpose of 
lynching. There is also the danger that a mob may attempt to take posses- 
sion of police facilities. Police buildings should be designed to withstand 
attack, and plans should be developed for assignments and operations in the 
event of attack. 

The importance of preparing in advance for all emergency situations 
cannot be overemphasized. During the emergency there is no time to develop 
elaborate plans of action. The jX)licc arc under a heavy stress and should 
be ready for immediate action. The most intelligent plan b the one which 
b prepared in advance on the basb of study and investigation of records and 
all other sources of information. 
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UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF CASES 


PART 1 CASES' 


1. Criminal Homicide 

a. Murder and non-negligent manslaughter 

b. Manslaughter by negligence 

2. Rape- 

a. Forcible 

b. Statutory 

3. Robbery 

a. Highway 

b. Commercial house 

c. Oil station 

d. Chain store 

e. Residence 

f. Bank 

g. Miscellaneous 

4 Acxiravated Assault 


5. Burolary — Breaking or Entering 

a. Residence (dwelling; apartment; hotel; etc.) 

1. Committed during night 

2. Committed during day 

b. Nonresidence (store; office; etc.) 

1. Committed during night 

2. Committed during day 

6, Larceny — Theft 

a. Pocket-picking 

b. Purse-snatching 

c. Shoplifting 

d. Theft from autos (auto accessories excluded) 

e. Auto accessories 

f. Bicycles 

g. All other 

I. Apartment or hotel 


2. Dwelling 

3. Store, office, or warehouse (shoplifting excluded) 
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4. Public building 

5. 

6. Livestock (regardless of where stolen) 

7. Short change 

8. Miscellaneous 

7. Auto Theft 

a. Joy riding 

b. All other 

PART II CASES* 

8. Other Assaults 

9. Foroerv and Counterfeitino 

a. Forgery (except checks) 

b. Counterfeiting 

c. Checks (forged or fictitious)* 

10. Embezzlement and Fraud 

a. Embezzlement; conversion 

b. Confidence games 

c. Checks (not sufficient funds or no account) 

d. Other frauds 

11. Stolen Property (buying, receiving, possessing) 

12. Weapons (carrying, possessing, etc.) 

13. Prostitution (commercialized vice) 

14. Sex Offenses (except rape and prostitution) 

a. Indecent exposure 

b. Abnormal sex relations (buggery; sodomy; crime against nature) 

c. Indecent liberties 

d. Miscellaneous (all other) 

15. Offenses Against Family and Children 

16. Narcotic Drug Laws 

17. Liquor Laws 

18. Drunkenness 

ig. Disorderly Conduct 
20. Vagrancy 

a. Begging 

b. Miscellaneous — ^male 

c. Miscellaneous — female 

*Derived from Uniform Crimg Rgporting, op. cit.. Sec. 36. 

*The relatively large number of bad check cases justifies a separate clwification for 
checks used fraudulently, whether forged, fictitious, not sufficient funds, or no account 
The segregation of bad dteck offenses between Classes 9 and 10 seems artificial, since it 
it based UR facts less important to poUce investigations than that a check swat used 
fraudtllud^. Further, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between no account checks 
and fiemous checks. For the sake of uniformity, the present classification should be 
continued, however, until it is modified by the Federal Bureau ot Investigation. 
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21. Gambuno 

a. Gambling 

b. Running gambling game 

c. Permitting gambling 

d. Possession of gambling devices 

22. Drtvino While Intoxicated 

23. Violation of Road and Drivino Laws (endangering public safety) 

a. Speeding 

b. Reckless driving 

c. Signs and signals 

d. Right of way 

e. Other violations 

24. Parking Violations 

a. Overtime 

b. Other illegal parking 

25. Other Violations of Traffic and Motor Vehicle Laws 

a. Hit and run — personal injury 

b. Hit and run — property damage 

c. All other 

26. Other Offenses (not classified above) 

a. Arson 

b. Blackmail; extortion; kidnapping 

c. Burglary tools (possession, etc.) 

d. Escape from jail 

e. Malicious mischief (damage to property) 

f. Obscene literature, pictures, etc. (possession, etc.) 

g. Parole violation 

h. Public nuisances 

i. Subversive activities, criminal syndicalism, sabotage 

j. Trespass 

k. Miscellaneous (not otherwise classified) 

27. Suspicion 

PART III CASES (LOST AND FOUND) 

28. Lost 

a. Persons 

b. Animals 

c. Property 

29. Found 

a. Persons 

b. Animals 

c. Property 

PART IV CASES (CASUALTIES)* 

30. Fatal Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 

a. Collision with pedestrian 

Uie’cSllf (Washington: U. S. Bureau of 
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b. Collision with another motor vehicle 

c. Collision with railroad train 

d. Collision with street car 

e. Collision with animal-drawn vehicle 

f. Collision with bicycle 

g. Collision with animal 

h. Collision with fixed object 

i. Noncollision; overturned on roadway 

j. Noncollision; ran off roadway 

k. Other noncollision 

l . Miscellaneous 

31. Personal Injury Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 
[Use same subdivisions as appear under Item 30.] 

за. Property Damage Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 
[Use same subdivisions as appear under Item 30.] 

33. Other Traffic Accidents (except motor vehicle) 

a. Railroad accidents 

b. Street car accidents 

c. Other traffic accidents 

34. Public Accidents (except firearms and dog bite) 

a. Drownings 

b. Falls 

c. Bums, conflagrations, explosions 

d. Motor vehicle non-traffic 

e. Other vehicular non-traffic 

f. Other types 

35. Home Accidents (except firearms and dog bite) 

a. Falls 

b. Bums, scalds, conflagrations, explosions 

c. Poisonous gas 

d. Mechanical suiTocation 

e. Poison (except gas) 

f. Motor vehicle 

g. Cut or scratch 

h. Other types 

зб. Occupational Accidents (except traffic and other public, firearms, and 

dog bite) 

a. Handling objects 

b. Falls 

c. Machinery 

d. Motor vehicles 

e. Other vehicles 

f. Falling objects 

g. Using hand tools 

h. Bums, conflagrations, explosions 

i. Oflier types 
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37. Firearm Accidents (not suicide) 

a. Home 

b. Occupational 

c. Public 

38. Dog Bites 

a. Home 

b. Occupational 

c. Public 

30. Sl'ICIDES 

40. SnciDE Attempts 

41. Sudden Death and Bodies Found 

42. Sick Cared For 

43. Mental Cases 

PART V CASES (MISCELLANEOUS) 

44. Miscellaneous Officers 

45. Miscellaneous Public 

46. Special Orders 

47. General Orders 

48. Rules and Regulations 

DESCRIPTIONS OF CLASS! Fi CATIONS" 

PART I CASES^ 

r. Criminal Homicide, (a) Murder and non-negligent manslaughter in- 
cludes all willful killings except those caused by negligence. It does not include 
assaults to kill, suicides, or accidental deaths. Justifiable homicides are re- 
corded and marked UNFOUNDED, (b) Manslaughter by negligence in- 
cludes any death which was primarily attributable to culpable negligence on 
the part of some individual other than the victim. In cases of traffic fatalities, 
the decision should be based on the facts disclosed by the police investigation 
rather than the findings of some judicial body. 

2. Rape. Includes forcible rape, statutory rape, assaults to rape, and 
attempts to rape. 

3. Robbery. Includes taking anything of value from the person in the 
presence of the victim by force or violence or by putting in fear, such as high- 
way robbery, stick-ups, armed robbery. Includes assaults to rob and attempts 
to rob. 

4. Aogr.avated Assault. Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by 
shooting, cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by use of acids. 
Does not include simple assault, assault, and battery, or fighting. 

_ *The Part I and II descriptions, with slight modifications, are from Uniform Crime 
Heporis, op.nt., pp. 127-36. Part IV descriptions are from Manual of Motor Vehicle 
Accidents— Definittoru (WMhington; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1942). 

All attempts to commit a crime are recorded at though the intended crime had, 
m fact, been successfully accomplished except for attempted homicide which is recorded 
at aitault. 
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5. Bukolarv — Breaking Entering. Includes burglary, housebreaking, 
tafecracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or theft. Includes 
attempted burglary and assault to commit a burglary. Burglary followed by 
a larceny is entered here and is not counted again under larceny. 

6. Larceny — Theft (except auto theft). Includes pocket-picking, purse- 
snatching, shoplifting, or any stealing of property or thing of value which is 
not taken by force and violence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, 
“con” games, forgery, or passing worthless checks. 

7. Auto Theft. Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or 
driven away and abandoned, including the so-called “joy-riding” thefts. Does 
not include taking for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, 
or unauthorized use by those having lawful access to the vehicle. 

PART II CASES 

8. Other Assaults. Includes all assaults which are not of an aggravated 
nature; simple assault; assault and battery; pointing a gun in jest; injury 
caused by culpable negligence; intimidation; coercion; resisting or obstructing 
an officer; hazing; wife-beating; drawing a dangerous weapon. 

9. Forgery and Counterfeiting. Includes offenses dealing with the mak- 
ing, altering, uttering, or possessing, with intent to defraud, anything false 
which is made to appear true: altering or forging public and other records; 
making, altering, forging, or counterfeiting bills, notes, drafts, tickets, checks, 
etc.; forging wills, deeds, notes, bonds, seals, trade-marks, etc.; counterfeiting 
coins, plates, bank notes, checks, etc.; possessing or uttering forged or coun- 
terfeited instruments ; erasures ; signing the name of another or fictitious person 
with intent to defraud; possession, manufacture, etc., of counterfeiting appara- 
tus; using forged labels; selling goods with altered, forged, or counterfeited 
trade-marks. 

10. Embezzlement and Fraud. Includes all offenses of fraudulent con- 
version, embezzlement, and obtaining money or property by false tokens or 
pretenses; embezzlement; fraud; confidence games; fraudulent conversion, 
appropriation, conveyance, entries, accounts, registration, use of trade-marks 
or emblems, misbranding, etc.; false personation, pretense, statement, docu- 
ment, representation, claims, evidence, etc.; gross fraud, cheat, or swindle; 
check frauds, drawing checks without funds, etc. ; fraudulent use of telegraph 
or telephone messages; insurance frauds; use of false weights and measures; 
false advertising. 

11. Stolen Property; Buying, Receiving, Possessing. Includes buying, 
receiving, and possessing stolen property. 

19 . Weapons: Carrying, Possessing, etc. Includes all violations of stat- 
utes or regulations controlling the carrying, using, possessing, furnishing, sell- 
ing, and manufacturing of deadly weapons or silencers. 

13. Prostitution and Commerciauzeo Vice. Includes sex ofTenses of 
a commercialized nature, such as prosdtution, keeping bawdy house, procur- 
ing, transporting, or detaining women for immoral purposes. 
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If. Sex Offenses (except rape, prostitution, and commercialised vice). 
Includes olTenses against chastity, common decency, and morals; aduhery and 
fornication; buggery; incest; indecent exposure; indecent liberties; intercourse 
with an insane, epileptic, or venereally diseased person ; seduction ; sodomy or 
crime against natiue. 

15. Offenses Against the Family and Children. Includes offenses of 
nonsupport, neglect, desertion, or abuse of family and children; desertion, 
abandonment, or nonsupport of wife or child; neglect or abuse of child; non- 
payment of alimony. 

16. Narcotic Drug Laws. Includes offenses relating to narcotic drugs, 
such as unlawful possession, sale, or use. 

17. Liquor Laws. With the exception of Drunkenness (Class 18) and 
Driving While Intoxicated (Class 22), liquor law violations, state or local, are 
placed in thi.s cla.ss. 

18. Drunkenness. Includes all offenses of drunkenness or intoxication 
except driving while intoxicated. 

19. Disorderly Conduct. Includes all charges of committing a breach of 
the peace. 

20. Vagrancy. Includes such offenses as vagabondage; begging; loitering. 

21. Gambling. Includes offenses of promoting, permitting, or engaging in 
gambling; keeping gaming devices; common gamblers; owning gambling re- 
sorts; frequenting gambling resorts; lotteries and policy rackets; gambling in 
any manner. 

22. Drivino While Intoxicated. Includes driving or operating any motor 
vehicle or common carrier while drunk or under the influence of liquors or 
narcotics. 

23. Violation of Road and Driving Laws. Includes violations of regula- 
tions with respect to the proper handling of a motor vehicle to prevent acci- 
dents; failure to give right of way; failure to obey traffic signals; failure to 
signal; failure to keep in proper traffic lane; improper speed; reckless driving; 
operating with unsafe equipment. 

24. Parking Violations. Includes violations of parking ordinances. 

25. Other Violations of Traffic and Motor Vehicle Laws. Includes 
violations of state laws and municipal ordinances with regard to traffic and 
motor vehicles not otherwise provided for in Classes 22-24: failure to secure 
proper license for car or for driving; leaving scene of accident; failure to re- 
port accidents; lack of title; obscured or defective maricers; misrepresentation 
respecting ownership or license. 

26. i^L Other Offenses. Includes all state or local offenses for which 
no provision has been made in Classes 1-25: abduction and compelling to 
marry; abortion; admitting minors to improper places; arson; assisting an- 
odier in tte commission of self-murder; bastardy and concealing death of a 
bastard ; bigamy and polygamy ; blackmail and extortion ; breaking or entering 
other than with intent to commit a felony or any larceny; bribery; combina- 
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tion in restraint of trade; trusts; monopolies; conspiracy; contempt of court; 
criminal anarchism; criminal syndicalism; discrimination; unfair competition; 
displaying red or black flag; forcible entry or detainer; kidnapping; malicioiu 
mischief and injury to property; marriage within prohibited degrees; mis- 
cegenation; offenses contributing to juvenile delinquency (except as provided 
for in Classes i to 25 inclusive) such as employment of children in immoral 
vocations or practices, admitting minors to improper places, etc.; perjury and 
subornation of perjury; possession, repair, manufacture, etc., of burglar’s tools; 
possession, sale, etc., of adulterated drugs (non -narcotic) ; possession or sale 
of ob.sccne literature, pictures, etc.; public nuisances; riot and rout; trespass; 
unauthorized u.sc of motor vehicles, animals, etc. ; unlawfully bringing weapons 
into prisons or hospitals; unlawfully bringing drugs or liquor into state prisons, 
hospitals, etc.; furnishing to convicts; unlawful disinterment of the dead and 
violation of sejjulchre; unlawful use, possession, etc., of explosives; violations 
of state regulatory laws and municipal ordinances (this does not include those 
offcn.ses or regulations which belong in the above classes) ; violation of quar- 
antine; all offenses not otherwise classified. 

27. Suspicion. While “suspicion” is not an offense, it is the ground for 
many arrests in tho.se jurisdictions where the law permits. After examination 
by the police, the prisoner is either formally charged or relea.sed. Those for- 
mally charged are entered in one of the above offense classes. This class is 
limited to “suspicion” arrests which are released by the police and to reports 
regarding .suspicious persons which do not result in an arrest. 

PART III CASES (LOST AND FOUND) 

28 and 29. Lost persons, animals, and property are .sometimes found, fre- 
quently before the loss is reported. The incident is recorded as LOST or 
FOUND according to the fact which is first reported to the police. If the 
losj is reported, it is recorded as LOST, even though it may have been found 
immediately. If the finding of something which has been lost is reported 
before it is rejxirted as having been lost, it is recorded as FOUND. 

PART IV CASES (CASUALTIES) 

Classifications 30, 31, and 32 relate to motor vehicle traffic accidents, classi- 
fication 33 relates to traffic accidents in which motor vehicles are not involved, 
and classifications 34d, 35f, and 36d relate to motor vehicle accidents which 
are not traffic accidents. An accident must be both a motor vehicle accident 
and a traffic accident to be a motor vehicle traffic accident. An understanding 
of the distinctions involved necessitates careful definitions. 

MOTOR VEHICLE 

A motor vehicle is any vehicle which is self-propelled, and any vehicle 
which is propelled by electric power obtained from overhead trolley wires, 
but not operated on rails. A vehicle is any device in, upon, or by which any 
person or property is or, may be transported or drawn upon a highway, except 
devices moved by human power or used exclusively on stationary rails or 
tracks. 
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A TRAFFIC WAY 

A traffic way is the entire width between property lines of every way or 
place of whatever nature, when any part thereof is open to the use of the 
public, as a matter of right or custom for purposes of vehicular traffic. A 
roadway is that portion of a traffic way improved, designed, or ordinarily 
used for vehicular traffic. 

traffic accidents 

A vehicle is considered to be on the traffic way until it is completely off. 
A motor vehicle accident occurring on a driveway of a private home, in an 
industrial yard, on a race track, in a field, on the ice of a lake, or at any 
other location not defined as a traffic way, is classified as a motor vehicle non- 
traffic accident. (May be either 34d, 35!, or 36d.) 

MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 

A motor vehicle accident is any accident involving a motor vehicle in mo- 
tion which results in death, injury-, or property damage. 

Fall from motor vehicle. A fall from a motor vehicle (no collision) is 
cla.s.sified as a motor vehicle accident if the motor vehicle was in motion. 

Object falling from a motor vehicle. If injury or damage results from an 
object falling from a motor vehicle in motion, the accident is classified as a 
motor vehicle accident. 

Injury within vehicle. If an occupant of a motor vehicle is injured by being 
thrown against some part of the vehicle by an unusual movement of the vehicle 
or is otherwise injured w'hile occupying the vehicle for purposes of travel, the 
accident is classified as a motor vehicle accident. 

Pedestrians indirectly injured. An accident i.s classified as a motor vehicle 
accident if a pedestrian is injured as the result of his clothes catching on a 
moving motor vehicle, or by becoming entangled in a rope dragging behind 
a motor vehicle, or when struck by an overhanging load on a vehicle, or, if 
through physical contact with a motor vehicle he is crushed against a wall, 
forced over a cliff, or thrown again.st or under a conveyance. Al.so if a pedes- 
trian is struck by a non-motor vehicle, and is thrown under the wheels of a 
motor vehicle, the accident is classified as a motor vehicle accident. However, 
if a pedestrian is injured while dodging or otherwise avoiding a motor vehicle, 
but is not touched by the motor vehicle, the pedestrian injury is not classified 
as a motor vehicle accident. 

Pushing or hitching on a vehicle. An accident resulting from hitching on a 
vehicle by either a cyclist or other person is classified as a motor vehicle acci- 
dent, regardless of whether the injury or damage resulted from a fall from 
the vehicle, or under the vehicle, or as the result of momentum acquired. 
Injury or damage resulting from a motor vehicle being intentionally pushed 
or pulled by another vehicle is classified as a motor vehicle accident. 

Mechanical failure and fire. Breakage of any part or fire in any part of 
a motor vehicle while in motion which results in injury, or damage to cargo 
or property other than the vehicle, or extended damage to the vehicle itself, 
is a motor vehicle accident. 
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Repairs. An accident arising solely from an effort to repair, service, or in- 
spect a standing vehicle is not classified as a motor vehicle suxident. 

Flying or falling objects. If damage to a motor vehicle or injury to its 
occupants is caused by flying or falling objects not set in motion by their own 
or another motor vehicle, the accident shall not be classified as a motor 
vehicle accident. However, if the object is set in motion by his own or another 
motor vehicle, even though no additional damage or injury results, the injury 
is classified as a motor vehicle accident. 

MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS, INJURY, AND HROPERTY DAMAGE 

Motor vehicle accidents are classified as fatal, non-fatal injury, or property 
damage, in accordance with the most serious result of the accident. 

Motor vehicle injury. A motor vehicle injury is an injury of a physical 
nature received in a motor vehicle accident and resulting in death or the neeS 
of first aid, or attention by a doctor of medicine. 

Motor vehicle death. A death is classified as a motor vehicle injury, as 
defined above. If a death certificate shows a motor vehicle injury as the only 
cause, and if death occurred within one year after the accident, it is classified 
a.s a motor vehicle death. If death occurs within six months after the accident, 
the general rule is to classify it as a motor vehicle death even though other 
causes may be stated. 

Property damage. For general purposes, a property damage accident is an 
accident involving no deaths or personal injuries, but in which there was a 
total property damage to an apparent extent of $25 or more. The laws in 
some states limit reporting to property damage accidents of $50 or more, 
while in some cities the legal limit is $10. 

DETERMINING SUB-GLASSIFICATIONS OF CLASSES 3O, 3 1 , and 32 

Classification determined by first event. Where a scries of the events listed 
in Classes 30, 31 and 32 occur, altogether making up a single motor vehicle 
traffic accident, the accident should be classified in accordance with the first 
event. 

Classify according to events on roadway. Motor vehicle accidents should 
be classified according to what happens on the traveled roadway, not what 
happens after the vehicle leaves the roadway. 

30-32 a. Pedestrian. Any person struck by a motor vehicle who was not 
at the time of injury riding in or on a motor vehicle, animal, or other vehicle, 
shall be classified as a pedestrian. 

30-32 b. CoLusioN WITH Another Vehicle. This classification shall in- 
clude any collision of one motor vehicle with another motor vehicle, including 
a collision with a motor vehicle in a proper parking location. 

30-32 c. Collisions with a Railroad Train. A railroad train is any 
steam engine, electric or other motor, with or without cars coupled thereto, 
operating upon rails, except street cars. 

30-32 d. Collision with a Street Car. A street car is any car other 
than a railroad train, for transporting jiersons or property, and operated upon 
rails, principally in a municipality. 
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30-39 e. Ck>ixi8ioN WITH AN Animai. Drawn Vehicle. An animal dravm 
vrhicle is any vehicle whose motive power is furnished by horses, mules, oxen, 
or any other animal, and all collisions between motor vehicles and carriages, 
wagons, farm instruments, etc., should be classified in this class. 

30-32 f. CoLUsioN WITH A BiCYCLE. A bicycle is any device propelled by 
human power upon which any person may ride, having two tandem wheels 
over 20 inches in diameter, with tires inflated. 

30-32 g. Collision with an Animal. Collision of a motor vehicle with 
any animal, whether ridden, herded or unattended shall be classified as a 
collision with an animal. 

30-32 h. Fixed Objects. Collisions between motor vehicles and fixed ob- 
jects shall include accidents where a motor vehicle strikes an object which 
was “on the traveled way” within the limitations of the term roadway. Colli- 
sions of a motor vehicle with a fixed object which is on the public right of 
way, but not on or immediately adjacent to the roadway, does not constitute 
a fixed object collision, but is classified in accordance with the event or events 
which occurred on the roadway. 

30-32 i. Noncollision, Overturned on Roadway. This classification ap- 
plies only to accidents where there was no preceding collision. 

30-32 j. Noncollision, Ran Off Roadway. This classification applies 
only to instances where the car runs off the roadway without any preceding 
collision. 

30-39 k. Other Noncolusion. This classification includes the following 
occurrences: occupants falling from vehicles; injuries within the vehicle; and 
any other noncollision accident not included in the two groups above. 

30-32 1 . Miscellaneous. This classification should be used only if it is 
impossible to classify a collision accident in one of the foregoing types. 

33. Other Traffic Accidents. Included arc accidents involving pedes- 
trians or conveyances (except motor vehicles) that occur on a traffic way. 

33 a. Railroad Accidents. All train accidents involving pedestrians and 
other conveyances (except motor vehicles) occurring on a traffic way. 

33 b. Street Car Accidents. All street car accidents involving pedes- 
trians and other conveyances (except motor vehicles) occurring on a traffic 
way. 

33 c. Other Traffic Accidents. All other accidents (except those listed 
above) occurring on a traffic way, as for example, a bicyclist striking a 
pedestrian. 

34-38. PuBuc Accidents. Public accidents are those which occur in a 
place other than a home or its grounds (35) or which occur as the result of 
a person engaging in his occupation (36). Firearms, traffic and dog bite acci- 
dents are excepted. 

34 * 3 ®- Home Accidents. Home accidents include all casualties occurring 
in the home or on its grounds (except firearms, dog bites, or occupational). 

34 * 3 ®* Occupational Accidents. Occupational accidents include acci- 
dents to any person engaged in his occupation regardless of where the suxi- 
dent occurred. 
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39-40. Suicides. Includes all cases of death resulting from self-inflicted 
means, regardless of the method used or place of occurrence. 

41. Sudden Death and Bodies Found. Includes all cases of death by un- 
known or sudden causes or bodies found that are not classified as Criminal 
Homicide or under some other Part IV classification. 

42. Sick Cared For. Includes all cases of illness in which the police assist 
in caring for or removing the sick person. 

43. Mental Cases. Includes all cases reported or coming to the attention 
of the police of persons mentally unbalanced, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily regardless of whether such persons are committed to an institution. 

PART V CASES 

44. Miscellaneous Officers. Reports originating with public agencies 
regardless of their character and whether located within or without the juris- 
diction of the local police arc cla.ssified as “Miscellaneous Officers” providing 
they do not relate to an offense or an incident which would fall within an^ 
one of the previous 43 classification.s. Included are requests for information 
or any service requested by some other public agency. If the request can be 
fulfilled without the assignment of an officer to make an investigation outside 
of the police building, a case would not be made but the matter would be 
handled by correspondence. In the event the matter relates to an incident 
which would fall into any one of the previous 43 classifications, the case sheet 
is prepared with the heading of the classification involved. For example, if 
some outside agency requests information regarding a crime which had been 
committed in their jurisdiction, the case sheet would be headed according to 
the classification of that offense and designated “OUTSIDE.” If, on the 
other hand, they request an investigation of someone on parole who is not 
a parole violator, the case card would be headed “Miscellaneous Officers.” 

45. Miscellaneous Public. If the report originates with a citizen rather 
than a public office and (as under classification No. 44) no offcn.se is 
involved nor any incident which would be classified in any one of the previous 
43 classification.s, it is listed as “Mi.scellaneous Public.” 

46. Special Orders. An order issued by the chief of police to cover some 
specific circumstance or situation not permanent or continuing in character. 
Special orders are issued in connection with assignments and special details 
intended to meet a temporary or changing situation. 

47. General Orders. A permanent order issued by the chief of police 
not relating to a specific circumstance or situation. General orders relate to 
changes in organization, promotions, uniform regulations, reporting regula- 
tions, the assignment of duties to positions or rank. 

48. Rules and Regulations. Any violation of department rules and regu- 
lations are recorded under this classification. 
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SUGGESTED CORRESPONDENCE INDEX 

Note : If the subject matter is too general for a specific subdivi- 
sion, file under next broader division. 

loo GENERAL 

I lo Comment and Invitation 

III Commendation and congratulation 

1 1 1 . 1 Official 
in. 2 Citizen 
in. 3 Outgoing 

113 Complaints and suggestions 

113.1 Official 

113.2 Citizen 

113.3 Outgoing 

1 14 Invitations 

114.1 Incoming 

114.2 Outgoing 

120 Requests (only if subject matter is not covered otherwise) 

121 Letters of request 

1 2 1 . 1 Official 

1 2 1. 2 Citizen 

1 2 1. 3 Outgoing 

122 Form letters (file all letters which are answered with a form’) 

123 Petitions 

130 Letters of Courtesy 

131 Recommendations 

1 3 1. 1 Incoming 

1 3 1. 2 Outgoing 

132 Introductions 

1 32. 1 Incoming 

132.2 Outgoing 

133 General courtesy 

133. 1 Incoming 

133.2 Outgoing 

140 Miscellaneous Letters 

1 4 1 Anonymous 

142 Nut letters 
150 Associations 

15 1 Law enforcement (miscellaneous) 

*A pMted form may be used in denying requests for information which it is against 
the policy of the department to provide. 
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151. 1 International Association of Chiefs of Police 

15 1. 2 International Association for Identification 

1 5 1. 3 State police association 

151.4 State peace officers association 

152 Fraternal 

153 Civic 

154 Religious 
153 Educational 

156 Charitable 

157 Political 

158 Reform 

158.1 Local 

158.2 Outside 

160 Legal 

161 Attorneys; opinions; etc. 

162 Courts 

163 Criminal action 

164 Civil action; injunctions 

165 Legislation 

165.1 City 

165.2 State 

165.3 Federal 

170 Public Education and Publications 

171 Radio broadcasts 

172 Speeche.s 

173 Publications 

180 Personal (or subject matter not listed; file under initial of last 
name of writer or addressee) 

181 A to E inclusive 

182 F to J inclusive 

183 K to O inclusive 

184 P to T inclusive 

185 U to Z inclusive 

190 Official Letters (only if subject matter is not covered otherwise) 

19 1 City offices 

192 County offices 

193 State offices (miscellaneous) 

193. 1 Motor vehicle commission (license listings) 

193.2 State patrol or police 

193.3 State penitentiary 

193.4 State reformatory 

194 U. S. department (miscellaneous) 

'193.4 F ® 

194.2 Secret Service 
* 94-3 Narcotic Service 

194.4 Post Office inspectors 

194.5 Inunigration 
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200 ADMINISTRATION 
210 Recruitment 

21 1 Application 

212 Examination 

213 Appointment 
220 PoucE Training 

221 Department training 

225 State police school 

226 Outside schools 

227 Local university training 

230 Personnel (Equipment, see 770) 

231 Illness; injuries; accidents 

232 Insurance 

233 Merit system; rating system 

234 Personal problems; complaints; debts 

235 Police relief fund; rewards 

236 Retirement; pension; salaries 
240 Police Records 

241 Complaint and arrest records 

242 Traffic records 

243 Identification records 

244 Periodic summaries 

245 Research 

250 Organization (Traffic, see 500) 

251 Patrol division 

252 Detective division 

253 Vice division 

254 Juvenile division 

255 Jail division 

256 Maintenance division 

260 General Administration (Accounting and Budget, see 
270 Prisoners 

300 CRIME AND CRIMINALS 
. 310 Crimes Against Person 
320 Crimes Against Property 

321 Robbery 

322 Burglary 

323 Larceny (Auto theft, sec 325) 

324 Checks; fraud; con games 

325 Auto theft and auto accessory theft 
330 Vice 

340 Rackets 

350 Other Violations 

360 Ex>Convicts — Parolees — Probationers 

370 lOENTtPICATION (jce 243) 

380 Subversive AcnvmEs 
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400 CRIME PREVENTION AND SOCIAL SERVICE (Educational, 
170) 

410 Penology 

4r I Penal treatment 

412 Probation 

413 Parole 

420 Group Crime Prevention Activities 
430 Individual Treatment 
440 Participating Agencies 
450 Crime Suppression 

500 TRAFFIC (Legal, see 160; Education, see 170) 

510 Devices (supplies, equipment installation, maintenance, and 
included) 

511 Signs 

512 Signals 

513 Street markings 

520 Problems (miscellaneous) 

521 Accident investigation 

522 Congestion 

523 Hazardous locations 

524 Parking and jiarking zones 

525 Speeding 

530 Local Safety Council 
540 Junior Traffic Patrol 
550 National Safety Coiincil 
560 Citations “Fixed” 

570 Enforcement 

571 Traffic tickets 

572 Traffic school 

600 LABORATORY (supplies and equipment included) 

610 Evidence (search, marking, preserving, transporting, etc.) 

620 Examination of Evidence (see 630) 

62 1 Animal 

622 Mineral 

623 Vegetable 

630 Special Examinations (miscellaneous) 

631 Questioned documents 

632 Firearms 

640 Reproductions (miscellaneous) 

641 Casts 

642 Photography (still and movie) 

643 Sound (wire tapping and microphones) 

650 Personal Tests (miscellaneous) 

651 Deception 

652 Drunk 
660 Research 

670 Community Resources 


see 


use 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT— BUILDING AND GROUNDS— AC- 
COUNTING AND THE BUDGET (Traffic, see 510) 

710 Accounting 

7 1 1 Budget 

720 Jail and Building 

721 Supplies 

722 Equipment 

730 Office 

731 Supplies 

732 Equipment 

733 Furniture 

74.0 Munitions and Protective Devices 

730 Motor Equipment (include garage equipment) 

760 Communication Equipment (telephone; radio; visual; sound) 

770 Personnel (uniforms; guns; handcufTs; etc.) 
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RECORDS OPERATIONS 

Note: The asterisk (*) indicates matters to be determined by department 
policy. The dagger (f) indicates an operation to be used only if local condi- 
tions make it necessary or desirable. The double dagger (|) indicates an oper- 
ation not essential to the records system except if the form or procedure 
involved is used. 

1. Desk Duties 

A. Prepare all case sheets immediately on receipt of information (Pages 
4 '- 57 )- 

B. Prepare record of arrest for each person arrested (Pages 89^3) . Mark 
record of arrest “Held for Investigation” or “Held for Internment” 
and make any other booking changes when properly authorized (Pages 
104-108) . 

C. Prepare a prisoner’s property receipt for each prisoner placed in jail 
from whom property is taken. Deliver original to prisoner. Place 
property in prisoner’s property envelope and deposit in cabinet 
(Page 111). 

$D. Prepare a prisoner’s personal property report whenever a prisoner has 
in his possession any property which bears a serial number, initial, or 
monogram. Forward it immediately to the records division ( Page 1 1 3 
and Operation V D) . 

E. Prepare and maintain the daily bulletin, recording thereon a resume 
of each case, descriptions of property lost and stolen, property recov- 
ered, any additional pertinent information on a case, each arrest, and 
notes (Pages 57-59)- 

F. Maintain a jail hie, alphabetically arranging therein all records of 
arrest, commitments for prisoners serving a sentence, held for investi- 
gation forms|, and notice of internment forms} ( Page 9a ) . 

*G. Notify court clerk of changes in booking by preparing a notice to police 
court; notify by telephone if just before court time (Page 95) . 

H. Release prisoners on proper authority, obtaining signature of officer 
to whom the prisoner is released. Forward record of arrest fom jail 
file to records office (Page ga and Operation IF). 

I. Give cash receipt in return for any cash turned in, listing according as 
it is a fine, bail, reward, etc. Maintain the cash book (Page 113). 

J. Deliver money from cash box to proper authority, receiving a receipt 
in each case ( Page 1 14) - 

}K. Maintain a bad-bondsman file. 

}L. Require an injured-prisoner report before sending any sick or injured 
prisoner to jail. In case a prisoner is injured or becomes sick 
while in jail, he shall be sent to a physician for examination, and shall 
not be allowed back in jail unless the injured j^risoner’s report is prop- 
erly signed (Page log). 

*M. Maintain summary of miscellaneous incidents (Page 137). 
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II. FiNOERFIUNTINO and PHOTOOIlAPHtNO PmSONERS AND OTHERS 

(Pages 125-130) 

A. Fingerprint all* prisoners coining under the provisions of state laws, 
making FOUR* sets of prints on each prisoner, except* those charged 
with a federal offense; in the latter case, TWO* additional sets shall 
be taken on F.B.I. cards. Only two classes of fingerprints will be 
taken: those with a photograph will bear a regular consecutive identi- 
fication number; those without a photograph will be indicated by the 
last photograph (identification) number followed by the letter “D” 
and a number indicating whether it was the first, second, third, etc. 
consecutive set of fingerprints taken since the last photograph. Descrip- 
tion cards shall be filled in at the time fingerprints are taken; the 
identification number shall be inserted at this time only if a photograph 
is taken (Pages 126-128). 

JB. Single fingerprints shall be taken of all* prisoners charged with rob- 
bery, burglary, grand larceny, auto theft, and carrying concealed 
weapons. Check with records clerk to determine if single fingerprints 
have been taken previously; if so, additional prints shall not be taken 
(Page 126). 

C. Photograph each* person charged with a felony, any larceny, or an act 
of sex degeneracy, known prostitutes, and those designated by a photo- 
graph order. Check with the records division to determine if a previ- 
ous photograph has been taken. If a photograph has been taken more 
than five* years ago, or if it is a poor likeness of the subject, a new 
photograph should be taken and given the original number. Replace 
numbers in mug number rack as they were originally. If there is no 
previous photograph, take one after increasing the number in rack by 
one. After taking the photograph, leave the number in the rack 
(Pages 128-130). 

fD. Fingerprint all* applicants for licenses and permits, taking two sets of 
prints and making a description card for each (Page 127) . 

III. Finoerprint Records (Pages 127-130) 

A. Classify each set of fingerprints found in fingerprints-to-be-classified 
drawer (Page 128). 

B. Search general alphabetical index file for name and all aliases appear- 
ing on local description card and on foreign fingerprint cards (Page 
128). 

C. Search fingerprint file for possible identifications with classified 
fingerprints, including those of applicants (Operation II D). Stamp 
fingerprint card SEARCHED, enter in fingerprint ledger (Page 128) 
the names and identification numbers of those where an identification 
is not made vdth a local fingerprint card, insert identification number 
on the descripton card and replace in the drawer unless Operation 
III D is perfomed by the same officer. If the subject is wanted, 
proceed with Operation V E. Note all identifications (local and for- 
ei^) and the number of foreign fingerprints and photographs re- 
ceived on the monthly summary (Page 210). Note results of search 
on arrest record at counter, and place classified fingerprint cards in 
fingerprints-out-of-file drawer (Pa^ 92). 
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D. Obtain from the fingerprints-out>of-file drawer all fingerprint card* 
stamped SEARCHED but not INDEXED. Enter the classification 
on the description sheet (Page iq 8) and type’ on the fingerprint cards 
(including the one for the F.B.I.) the information from the descrip- 
tion sheet (Page 126). Type the fingerprint classification and de- 
scription on the arrest index card (Form 47d) in the pending arrest 
index file (Page 187 and Operations VIII E and IX B), making sepa- 
rate cards for each newly discovered alias and nickname and placing 
them all in the pending file for Operation VI B. Stamp the finger- 
print card and description sheet INDEXED. Place the fingerprint 
cards in the fingerprints-out-of-file drawer. (If a photograph is to 
be attached to the fingerprint card, the pasting is done at this point. 
Operation IV F.) 

E. Mail each day to the F.B.I. a copy of local fingerprints taken on F.B.I. 
cards, and* deliver any other fingerprints on F.B.I. cards to the federal 
agency interested in the case. 

F. File each day all fingerprint cards found in the fingerprints-out-of-file 
drawer which have been stamped SEARCHED and INDEXED. 

G. Upon receipt of F.B.I. criminal history sheet, type the local identifica- 
tion number in the upper right corner. On those sheets listing several 
individuals, all with no previous record, fill in F.B.I. no-rccord re- 
ports for filing in the criminal history file (Page 130). 

H. Deliver F.B.I. criminal history sheets showing arrests for liquor, 
gambling, and narcotics or commercialized vice offenses to the cap- 
tain of the vice division. Upon their return from him, deliver these 
transcripts with all others to the captain of the detective division. 
(The sheets should be initialed by the divisions to which they are sent. 
Page 130). 

I. File F.B.I. criminal history sheets in the F.B.I. criminal hi.story file, 
after Operations III G and H have been performed. 

JJ. List name and identification number on single fingerprint cards and 
place in out-of-file drawer of single fingerprint file. 

JK. Classify single fingerprint cards and latents. 

L. File single fingerprint cards}: and latents in single fingerprint file} 
and latent file, first making an effort to identify latents with finger- 
prints and fingerprints with latents. Report identifications to the 
captain of the records division, who shall verify and report them 
to the captain of the detective division. Record identifications on 
monthly summary card (Page yio). 

M. Paste a copy of latent fingerprints on a single fingerprint card and 
note the case number and crime classification on the card even though 
they tire visible on the print (Page 128). 


IV. Muo Rjecords (Photographs of Prisoners) (Pages 128-130) 

A. Place all mugs in a photos-to-be-pasted drawer. 

B. Place two copies of each latent print (properly case -numbered) in the 
photos-to-be-pasted drawer. 

— . "''yjk 

or hectograph process may be used if a large number of fingerprints are 
takan W'each subject. 
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C. Place mug negatives in negative envelopes or folders showing the iden- 
tification number and file in a mug negative hie (Page 199). 

D. Write the case number on all other photographs on which it does 
not appear. Place the other negatives and all other photographs (in- 
cluding full-length and group photographs) in 5"x8" envelopes; rec- 
cord the case number and contents on the outside and file in the 
hook-up drawer. 

E. Trim “mug” photographs to 3"x5" (or 4'''x6")* size on each subject. 

*F. Paste a mug on the back of a corresponding fingerprint card. 

*G Cut a mug in two pieces, making each approximately 2(/a"x2%". 

Paste the front view in the mug book in numerical order,* writing 
the name and crime under each. Paste the side view in a local crime 
mug book.* (This procedure will var>': a Kardex file may be used 
and both front and side views may be filed if desired. Page 130.) 

H. Back up extra mugs and file in the mug file (Page 129). 

* 1 . Paste a copy of latent fingerprints in the latent fingerprint book under 
the proper classification, writing in the case number even though it is 
visible on print (Page 128). 

Checking Records of Prisoners 

A. Upon receipt of a record of arrest from the jailer or booking officer, 
search the general index file, make proper notations of the results, and 
return the card (Page 92). If the prisoner is wanted, perform Op- 
eration V E. If the prisonert has a permit or revocable license (Page 
185), write an investigation report in duplicate giving the charge and 
arrest number. These reports (original and duplicate) arc filed ac- 
cording to arrest number in the current arrest record file (Page 94), 
pending the performance of operation VI C. 

JB. Search the general index for each name listed on the daily county 
jail list. If the prisoner i.s wanted, proceed with Operation V E. 
Destroy the county jail list. 

JC. Search the general index for each name on the list of warrants issued 
and served by the office of sheriff or other agency charged with the 
service of state warrants. If the list shows that the person ha.s been 
apprehended and a wanted card appears in the file, pull the wanted 
card and show on the list that this has been done. If the person has 
not been apprehended and a wanted card does not appear in the file, 
index and mark the name INDEXED. 

}D. Search the number and inscription files for all property listed on the 
prisoner’s personal property report. If identification is made, write 
investigation reports in duplicate (i) on the case on which the arrest 
was made, and {2) on the case on which the property was originally 
reported lost or stolen; send the originals to the commanding officer 
at headquarters and the duplicates to the detective division (Pages 
112-113). 

E. Whenever an identification of a prisoner (Operations III B, C, V, VI, 
or VIII) results in his being held, the jailer b immediately notified 
by phone, and an investigation report is written to the captain of 
detectives. When an identification b made on a wanted index card. 
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it it pulled from the file, the new caie number is noted thereon, and 
it is filed in a dead file. 

VI. Akrbst and Disposition Records 

A. Inspect each record of arrest to detemine if it is properly executed 
and place it in chronological order in the record of arrest pending 
file® (Pages 92-94). 

B. Upon receipt of a disposition sheet, pull the corresponding arrest in- 
dex card from the pending file (Operations III D and IX B), entci 
the disposition of the case thereon, and place with cards to be filed 
in the general index file. Upon receipt of a disposition sheet on a 
state or federal case, pull the name card from the general index file, 
enter the disposition, and place it with the other cards to be filed. 
Stamp the dispositions INDEXED to indicate accomplishment (Pages 
94, 104, and 187). 

C. Enter on the record of arrest,® the disposition from the disposition 
sheets stamped INDEXED (Page 94). Check to see whether a report 
regarding a revocable license or permit was written at the time of 
the arrest (Operation V A). If it was, list the disposition on both 
copies and file the original report in the proper license file and for- 
ward the duplicate to the division having supervision of that license 
(Page 86, 186). 

D. Fill in an F.B.I. disposition record, initial the disposition sheets to show 
the accomplishment of this act, and place local disposition sheets in 
a file pending monthly tabulation (Page 208), after which they are 
placed in the hook-up drawer for filing with the case. Place the com 
pleted F.B.I. disposition record with fingerprints to be mailed to the 
F.B.I. (Page 94). 

VII. Jail Records 

A. Transfer notations on all persons in jail from the previous jail sheet 
to the current sheet ( Page 1 1 1 ) . 

JB. Prior to each show-up, bring the records division jail sheet up to date 
by comparison with the jailer’s copy. Check the jail sheet against 
the criminal history file. Attach the criminal history sheets on per- 
sons listed on the jail sheet, making notations ATTACHED or NO 
RECORD. 

JC. Attach the criminal history sheets to the court docket and check out to 
the court bailiff. 

D. File in the show-up file, criminal history sheets and the jail sheet re- 
ceived from the commanding officer after the show-up, checking to 
make sure all have been returned. 

VIII. Indexing (Pages 174-185) 

A. Obtain from the hook-up drawer all investigation reports, warrants, 
commitments, correspondence, case sheets, and other records to be 
filed with the case. Arrange in numerical order (Page 177)- 

'Recordt of arrest are not kept in the pending file for the purpose of entering the 
disposition, but for tabulating for the monthly report. (Slee Operation XVI F.) Conse- 
quently, in tome cases it will be necessary to enter the disposition on a record of arrest 
which is bound in the permanent record of arrest file. 
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B. Obtain cases which have not been indexed and hook up all material. 
Attach items in chronological order of writing. Note the number of 
each item attached to the case sheet in the upper left corner in colored 
pencil (Page 177). 

C. On cases indexed, read all reports and check to see that all names 
have been indexed. If not, slip the report on top of the case sheet 
under the paper clip and place in the cases-to-be-indexed drawer. 

If a report has been properly indexed, assign it an item number and 
attach it to the case. Make and file a follow-up index card on any 
report which justifies reopening a closed case (Page 178) . 

D. Any investigation report, letter, or telegram addressed to a particular 
officer shall not be hooked up until initialed by him or by a properly 
authorized officer, unless the report indicates that a copy was sent to 
him. Whenever a photograph is received as material to be attached 
to a case, place it in a 5"x8" envelope bearing the case number and 
file with the case (Page 75). 

E. Index (Pages 179-185) on a white card each name (except those 
of officers of the department, witnesses, and prospective witnesses) 
that appears on each case sheet and investigation report which has 
not been previously indexed. In those cases where a colored card is 
used, it shall be in addition to the white card. Name cards on persons 
arrested are kept separate (Page 187 and Operations VI B and III D) . 
The first name on the case sheet (the name appearing in the upper 
left space marked “Victim”) is indexed in duplicate, the duplicate 
being the classification index card (Form 47b). The names of ju- 
venile offenders are indexed in duplicate, the duplicate being kept 
separate for filing in the juvenile offender file (Pages 187 and 209) . (If 
a location filef is maintained, the name is indexed in triplicate, the 
third card being filed according to location.) Drivers involved in motor 
vehicle accidents and all persons arrested (booked) for violations of the 
traffic laws, including driving while under the influence of liquor, are 
indexed in duplicate, the copy being for the driver file. Index each in- 
jury and non-injury accident for the accident location file showing 
the date, case number, and type of accident. When indexing the 
name on a description card, include the description, fingerprint classi- 
fication, identification number, and charge (and, if a location file is 
mantained, make the index card in duplicate). (Index the name of 
each place against which an injunction has been filed on a red card for 
the general index file.J) Index reported raids for the raid file. Index 
persons who are wanted or who are on probation or parole on salmon 
colored* index cards. Index notices of revocation or suspension of 
driver’s licenses in duplicate (for the driver file) on salmon colored* 
cards, giving date and period of suspension. Stamp each notice IN- 
DEXED and deliver it to the complaint clerk with instructions to note 
on the bulletin. Index lost and stolen articles, including autos, for 
the stolen property file. If a number, name, or monogram appears 
on any stolen or lost property, make a white number or inscription 
index card; if on found property, ownenhip of which has not been 
eita hliAed , a salmon colored card is used. Check each property 
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record against the index files before filing it, unless it is stamped 
SEARCHED (Page 177 and Operation VIII M). If any property 
is recovered, pull the corresponding index cards: stolen property; 
number; inscription; or stolen auto. Stamp the investigation report 
and the property record card FILES CLEARED. On the appre- 
hension of a wanted person, pull the salmon colored* wanted index 
card and stamp the persons wanted card FILES CLEARED to indi- 
cate accomplishment. If names are misspelled, make corrections on 
the case sheet and on the index card. Additional losses, recoveries, 
and arrests (with the name of the officer who made the arrest or 
recovery) and case classification changes are noted on the classifica- 
tion index cards which are on file in the current classification index 
pending file. If the case i.s of some previous month, an auxiliary 
cla.ssification index is made and placed in this file (Pages 183 and 
187). Underline each indexed name, article, number, and initial 
with colored pencil. Stamp each ca.se sheet INDEXED and return 
ca.ses to the cases-out-of-file drawer in numerical order. Keep index 
cards in separate groups according to the file for which they are 
intended. Secure each stack with rubber bands and place them in 
the index drawer (Page 185). 

F. Index in duplicate on salmon colored* cards all property record cards 
showing possession of an automobile. Forward the duplicate to the 
detective division and place the original in the index drawer for filing 
in the stolen car file. Index on salmon colored* cards all property 
records showing possession of firearms and bicycles. Place in the 
index drawer for filing in the numbe’r file (Pages 73, 190, and 193). 

JG. Index on salmon colored* cards the numbers and inscriptions appear- 
ing on bicycle or property registration cards for the number and in- 
scription files and place registration cards in the index drawer to be 
filed in the alphabetical index (Pages 85 and 193). 

II. On the day pawn tickets are received, make a salmon colored* index 
card on each number or other inscription appearing on the article. 
Stamp the current year on the index card (Page 190). (The pawn 
tickets arc then filed according to property classification, as described 
on pages 190- 193. This file is usually maintained by the detective 
assigned to pawnshops. Page 136). 

I. Make wanted index cards on all* persons listed as wanted on foreign 
auto alarm cards. 

J. Make wanted index cards on all* persons listed as wanted on persons 
wanted reports bearing no case numbers (Page 184). 

K. Make wanted index cards on all* persons listed as wanted on felony 
charges and index all* numbers and other inscriptions on property 
listed as stolen on foreign circulars (Page 184). 

L. Place indexed foreign circulars on arch files in squad room and detec- 
tive office (Pages 138 and 184). 

M. Search the stolen property number and inscription files for cards on 
found and personal property listed on all projfterty records when they 
are taken from the receiving box. They are then stamped 
SEARCHED and are placed in the hook-up drawer. 
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IX. FnJNO Index Cards (Pages 185-194) 

Rules for filing the various kinds of index cards are outlined in Chapter 8. 
Identifications with cards in the file are sought. If identification is made with 
a wanted card, Operation V E is performed. If in Operations IX I, J, K, 
and L, identification is made between index cards on lost or stolen property, 
the cards are left in the file and the matter is reported in detail to the captain 
of detectives. In the event of any identification, a card containing a brief 
resume of the facts is placed in front of the follow-up file. (All of the follow- 
ing cards are 3"x5".) 

Maintain and keep in working order the following files: 

A. General alphabetical index file. White cards on names including 
aliases and nicknames recorded in cases and on fingerprint cards; 
salmon colored* cards on persons wanted, persons on probation or 
parole, and persons whose driver’s license has been suspended or 
revoked; green* cards on persons given licenses or permits subject to 
revocation; red* injunction index cardsj, printed bicycle and property 
registration cardsj; and blue* correspondence index cards (Page 186). 

B. Pending arrest index file. File alphabetically index cards on persons 
arrested, pending insertion of fingerprint classification, description, 
and police court disposition (Page 187). 

C. Juvenile offender file. File alphabetically duplicate index cards on 
juvenile offenders, pending dksposition and compilation of monthly re- 
port (Pages 187 and 209). 

D. Driver file. Duplicate cards on drivers involved in accidents and 
booked for traffic violations including driving while under the influ- 
ence of liquor or drugs; cards on traffic tickets or the tickets them- 
■sclves; salmon colored* cards on drivers whose licenses have been 
suspended or revoked (Page 186). 

E. Current classification index file. A card on each case of the current 
month, and an auxiliary classification index card on each case made 
in a previous month on which during the current month change was 
made in the classification, or in the value of property reported lost or 
stolen, or property was recovered, or the case was cleared by arrest 
(Operation VIII E). 

F. Classification index file. After the monthly report is tabulated, file 
cards from the current classification index file, transferring the infor- 
mation from the auxiliary index cards to the original classification in- 
dex cards previously filed (Pages 183 and 187). 

G. Accident location file. File by location, duplicate index card for each 
accident (Page 187). 

JH. General location file. File by location, triplicate of classification index 
card and duplicate of arrest index card (Page 188). 

I. Stolen property file. Cards on property reported lost or stolen (Page 

190)- 

J. Inscription file. Cards on property reported lost or stolen (local or 
foreign) which has identifying inscriptions; salmon colored* pawn 
ticket index cards on property similarly identifiable; salmon colored* 
cards made from property registration cards^ (Page 193). 
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K. Number file. Cards on prc^xrty reported lost or stden (local or 
forrign) which has identtfying numbers; salmon colored* cards on 
pawn tickets bearing identifying numbers; on guns and bkyclei in 
possession; and on bicycle and property registration cards^ (Page 193). 

L. Stolen automobile and motorcycle file. Index cards containii^ motor 
and license numben on auto and motorcycle theft cases (it is impor- 
tant that these cards be filed as soon as received from the complaint 
clerk) ; salmon colored* cards on automobiles or motorcycles in pos- 
session or on which inquiry has been received, to be filed on the day 
made; foreign alarm cards. (If an alarm card contains unindexed 
information on person wanted, leave for Operation VIII I. The 
year is stamped on the alarm cards before they are filed.) 

tM. Raid file. Arranged according to street name and number. 

X. Filing Other Records 

File the following when properly initialed: 

A. The cases found in the cases-out-of-file drawer must be stamped IN- 
DEXED and bear the stamp of the follow-up officer. If a case is a 
report of a violation of rules and regulations, or if it is a general order 
promoting or demoting some officer, do not file until it bears the 
notation that entry has been made in the personnel file (Page 154). 

B. Officers* sick reports must be initialed by a designated* officer.* File 
in the officers’ sick report file and at the same time record the num- 
ber of days sick or injured on the officers’ sick summary card (Page 
160) . 

C. Department memos must be initialed by the captain of the records 
division.* Reports concerning a change of address or telephone must 
also be initialed by the dispatcher* and the personnel officer. Re- 
ports concerning personnel equipment must be initialed by the per- 
sonnel officer (Pages 87, 154, 165, and 168). 

D. The sergeant’s daily repx>rt (Pages 160-162), store reports, and 
weekly vehicle mileage reports (Page 166) are initialed by the captain 
of the patrol division. 

E. The daily vehicle repwrt, mechanic’s report, maintenance report, and 
radio report are initialed by the commanding officer in charge of main- 
tenance* (Pages 165-171). 

F. Target practice, spieech, and visitors’ rejports are initialed by the p>er- 
sonnel officer (Pages 87 and 154). 

G. Dance hall reports are initialed by the captain of the juvenile division* 
(Page 87). 

H. Police relief fund repiorts are initialed by the captain of the patrol 
division* and chief of pwlice* (Page 114). 

I. Daily vice division repxirts are initialed by the chief of pwlice. 

J. Weekly traffic reports are initialed by the lieutenants, the captain of 
the jjatrol division,* and the chief of police* (Page 140). 

K. Monthly traffic reports are initialed by the lieutenants, the captain of 
die patt^ division,* the captain of the traffic division,* and ^ chief 
oi police.* 

*I*ersoiuid officer, chief of pcdice, secretary to chUf of police, or captain of leooidt. 
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L. Special service reports. Determine whether the proper agency has 
been notified; if not, notify them of the condition checked, signifying 
such notification by initial. Place in the special service report file, 
under the name of the officer (Page 82). 

M. Monthly summary of doors and windows found open and lights out 
over safes, and other monthly summaries kept for monthly report tabu- 
lations (Page 137 and Operation I M). 

XI. Maintaining Miscellaneous Files 

A. Clip from newspapers, magazines, or other publications all items per- 
taining to any event, person, or place in which the department is or 
may be interested. 

B. Paste each item referring to a case on a 5"x8" card, or place in a 
5"x8" envelope, properly labeled, and file in the hook-up drawer. 

C. Send all other items to designated* offices. 

D. Cut from newspapers all new ordinances relating to the police depart- 
ment, and paste on legal-size bond paper. 

E. Index new ordinances, stamping them INDEXED. 

F. Maintain an ordinance file, placing therein all new ordinances stamped 
INDEXED. 

G. File ordinance index cards in an ordinance index file. 

H. Each day except Saturday and Sunday pull from the store report file 
five* store reports for each beat of the day shift. List the address, 
beat number, and date on a reference sheet and place the store re- 
ports in the proper mailbox. When store reports have been checked 
and returned by officers, check reference sheet to determine if all 
have been returned and, if so, scratch information from the sheet. 
Place a paper clip on each store report checked and file in store report 
file. When all store reports have been checked, remove the paper 
clips and repeat the operation (Page 84). 

XII. Handung Property (Pages 68-75) 

A. Receive, when properly wrapped and labeled, all personal, found, 
confiscated, and recovered property which may come into the posses- 
sion of the department, except* liquors, narcotics, bicycles, firearms, 
and evidence to be sent to the laboratory. 

B. File automobile receipt cards and keep under lock and key. Seven 
days after the vehicle comes into the possession of the department, 
write an investigation report in duplicate to the follow-up officer. 
Place the original in the hook-up drawer and file the duplicate with 
the automobile receipt card. Repeat this procedure at seven-day in- 
tervals until proper disposition is made of the vehicle (Pages 72-75)- 

C. Store property in property or evidence vaults and release only on a 
written order on the property receipt from a commanding officer, 
detective secretary, or a detective assigned to the case, and bearing 
the signature of the person to receive it. The circumstances leading 
up to and justifying release are included on the property receipt. 
Receipt of the property shall be acknowledged by a second signature 
which is compared with the first before the property is finally released. 
Smple the property receipt to the property record on file in the case. 
Firearms coining under provisions of city ordinances shall be released 
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only on written approval of the chief of police.* Articles against 
which garnishment or replevin action has been brought shall not 
be released to anyone except the sheriff* at the time of service of the 
summons and then only on the written approval of the captain of 
the division which first came into possession of them. Evidence on 
any pending case shall not be released except on the written approval 
of the detective assigned to the case and the captain of the division 
which first came into possession of it (Pages 74-75). 

D. At irregular intervals make a list of all found and personal property, 
all evidence on cases disposed of, all confiscated projjcrty the destruc- 
tion of which is not provided for by ordinance, and any other property 
that may have come into the possession of the police department on 
which it has been impossible to determine the identity or location of 
the owner, or that is not claimed within 30 days, and obtain the 
approval of the captain of the records division on same. Obtain the 
signature of the chief of pyolice to a special order authorizing adver- 
tisement and sale at public auction. 

E. Arrange details of the auction, providing for the place, auctioneer, 
transfer of property, and .so forth. Procedures shall be in accordance 
with ordinance provisions. 

F. Keep a complete record of the sales and the money received; pay the 
money into the city treasury. Attach to the special order the list as 
approved by the captain of the records division, a copy of the adver- 
tisement, the receipt for money turned in to the city treasurer, and 
all reports relating to sale. 

G. After selling property relating to a case, stamp the case sheet SOLD 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION and list on it the case number of the special 
order. 

H. At irregular intervals list all firearms or other contraband property 
coming into the possession of the department which come under 
provisions of city ordinances requiring their destruction. Obtain the 
signature of the chief of police to a special order directing destruction. 
After destruction, stamp DESTROYED and the special order number 
on the face of each case sheet recording the circumstances under which 
the department first Ccime into possession of the article. 

I. Maintain the department property inventory file. Initial all reports 
showing that police equipment has been moved or has changed hands 
and place these reports in the records office receiving box (Pages 
164-165). 

XIII. Secretarul Duties 

A. Open and sort all but strictly personal mail, delivering it to the re- 
spective offices and officers. 

B. Index and file all correspondence. The correspondence file classifica- 
tion number placed on correspondence serves as an indication that it 
has been indexed (Pages 1 71-172). 

C. Report those officers listed on the daily summary as off duty during 
the previous 24 hours, and the reason for their absence, to the mimici- 
pal executive. Indicate performance by initialing the daily supunary 
sheet (Page 203). 
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D. Fill out a certificate of sickness after an officer has been absent from 
duty for 10* consecutive days, have it sipned by the attending physi- 
cian and chief of police, and deliver it to the city auditor.* 

E. Keep the stationery and office supplies and maintain a record of sup- 
plies issued and supplies on hand. Obtain requisitions for additional 
supplies as needed. 

F. When requests are made by mail for fingerprints and photographs, or 
for any information which the records division may have, obtain it, 
attach it to the request, and place in the drawer of the captain of tlie 
records division.* 

G. Answer promptly all letters, telegrams, and communications sent to 
the records division which require an answer. 

H. Maintain the personnel file, filling out a personnel card for each re- 
cruit, noting the equipment issued, the examination grades received 
at the time of appointment or later, any change in addreiss, telephone 
number, or equipment, and violations of rules and regulations, termi- 
nation of .service, promotions, demotions, and so forth. Place reports 
bearing any of the above information in the records division receiving 
box after a notation of entry on the personnel card has been made 
(Pages 153-158)- 

I. Prepare the daily call sheet for the records division each day, li.sting 
thereon all records division officers (except those officers working 
the evening and night shifts). Note in the proper spaces time on 
duty and off duty. Obtain the approval of the captain of the records 
division and place in the complaint clerk’s mailbox before 5:00 p.m., 
in order that absences may be noted on the daily summary the next 
morning (Page r59). 

J. Issue all requisitions for material and labor, obtaining the signature 
of the chief of police (Page 163). 

K. File in numerical order the department’s copy of the purchase order 
bearing the price, after entering in the ledger. Stamp purchase order 
ENTERED. 

L. Stamp RECEIVED on the copies of purchase orders on which the 
goods have been received. 

M. Enter the amount appearing on the voucher (or other payment au- 
thorization) in the proper ledger accounts. 

N. Make up the payroll sheet on or about the seventh* and twenty- 
second* of each month, obtain the signature of the chief of police, 
enter the payroll in the ledger accounts, and deliver it to office of city 
treasurer. 

O. T>-pe all correspondence for the records division. 

P. Take and type confessions and statements from prisoners and witnesses 
whenever called upon to do so. 

XIV, General Duties (Any exceptions to Operations XIV D through J 
must be authorized by a commanding officer) 

A. Remove and distribute the contents of the receiving box each hour, 
delivering to the captain of the records division such reports as must 
be imtialed by him, filing cases in the case -out-of -file drawer in nu- 
merical order, placing all hook-up material in the hook-up drawer, 
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and placing fingerprint cards stamped INDEXED in the fingerprints- 
out-of-file drawer and fingerprints not indexed in the fingerprints-to- 
be-classified drawer. Deliver communications for the correspondence 
file to the secretary of the chief of police (unless the correspondence 
file is kept in the records office). Place all other correspondence in 
the drawer of the captain of the records division. 

Procure all warrants and court complaints* from the receiving box and 
determine if a case has been made on each. If not, deliver the warrant 
and complaint to the complaint clerk for preparation of a case. If the 
case has been made prior to receipt of the warrant and complaint, place 
the case number on the warrant and complaint and deliver the com- 
plaint to the complaint clerk requesting that it be run on the daily 
bulletin. Place warrants in the hook-up drawer. (The nature of 
this operation will depend on local court procedures. Pages 114-115.) 

C. Place the charge, address, and proper case number on commitments 
received, and forward them to the complaint clerk to be run on the 
bulletin. Make a follow-up card showing the case number, the date, 
and the officer assigned and place in front of the follow-up file (Pages 
115-116). 

D. Answer all inquiries at information window, and deliver to the officers 
of the department any records which they may desire, using a record 
receipt on cases. Before giving information to a citizen, ascertain his 
name and whom he represents. 

*E. Information of any kind (except actual inspection of reports) shall 
be given regular officers of other police departments, the sheriff’s of- 
fice, the marshal’s office, the county attorney, government agencies, 
judges of the city and district courts, and the press. 

*F. Only information from the general index file, the stolen property 
file.s, and on dispositions of cases should be given to insurance agencies, 
finance companies, credit associations, relief agencies, and business 
firms. 

*G. No information to individuals other than above shall be given except 
as follows: 

1 . If an individual calls and asks if he is wanted and a wanted card 
is found on a misdemeanor, give him the charge on which he is 
wanted and advise him to get in touch with the officer handling 
the case. 

2. If the charge is a felony, switch the call to the captain of the 
detective division. 

3. If a wanted card is not in file, advise him that there is no record 
indicating that he is wanted. 

*H. Accidents. No information on accidents shall be given to anyone 
except members of the police department, the city attorney, and the 
clerk of the police court, except the following: names of drivers, in- 
jured persons, witnesses, officers, addresses, make and license numbers 
of cars, date, time, and location of accidents^ 

* 1 . Files and reports of smy kind shall not be given to anyone except mem- 
bers of the department, the judge and the clerk of the police court 
and the city attorney. 
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J. Photographs shall be given only to regular peace officen. Photographs 
shall not be given to the press unless there are enough copies* on file 
so that each paper may secure one. If only one photograph is in the 
file, advise the press that the supply is exhausted and explain that 
additional copies are being printed. In such cases, telephone the la- 
boratory and order copies made. Plate holders shall not be given 
to anyone, except a commanding officer or laboratory technician. 
Negatives are not to be released. 

XV. The Follow-up Operation (Pages 194-201) 

A. Inspect all cases, stamping all new case sheets in the space provided 
with the follow-up date stamp. Determine that all complaints are 
properly handled, that officers assigned have made a thorough in- 
vestigation and have written reports giving correctly names, addres.ses, 
dates, and answers to the questions, “Who," “Why,” “Where," 
“When,” “What,” and “How,” and that the officers report a final 
interview with the complainant which states whether or not he is 
satisfied with the outcome. Determine that reporting regulations 
have been followed: that case items are numbered properly; and that 
names, numbers, initials, and addre.sses, which should be indexed or 
on which index cards should be pulled, are underlined or otherwise 
indicated. Make follow-up index cards on each case not closed and 
file them according to date, allowing sufficient time for the officer 
to investigate the case and make a repwrt, but not so much time as 
to cause embarrassment to the department if the officer fails to handle 
it properly. Cases in which a known person is wanted shall not be 
closed until referred to the captain of detectives. 

B. Remove from the follow-up file index cards which fall due on the 
particular date and withdraw from the files all cases listed. Inspect 
these cases as above. 

C. If a case is closed, stamp the date in the space provided. On each 
case not closed make an index card (or insert a new date if the case 
has been previously inspected) and file in the follow-up file under the 
inspection date. 

D. If an officer in any way has failed to follow the provisions of the duty 
manual or the reporting regulations, check the discrepancy on an 
indicator and send it to his immediate superior officer. Note this 
action on the follow-up index. If the superior officer fails to handle 
the indicator properly or does not require proper action from his sub- 
ordinate, an indicator shall be sent to his commanding officer, which 
procedure shall be continued, if necessary, until an indicator is sent 
to the chief of police. 

*E. Whenever a case carrying a police court warrant is closed because of 
inability to serve, report this fact to the clerk of the police court on 
an unserved warrant notice (notice to court clerk) , in order that he 
ntay forward the complaint to be filed with the warrant in the case. 
Follow up on same. (This operation is omitted if all complaints are 
kept on ffie by the court clerk.) 

F. Reopen any closed case when an additional report is received on 
which it is desirable to follow up. 
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G. Place on the desk of the chief of police^ all cases, reports, and other 
matters that are likely to be of interest to him. Include all cases 
where the officers apparently have failed to perform their duty prop- 
erly, or have made an apparently false report, or where some com- 
plaint has been made or is likely to be made against an officer, as well 
as reports of guns discharged by officers or of injury to city or private 
property or to a citizen or a prisoner by an officer. 

* 11 . Letters over the signature of the police court judge shall be written to 
the state motor vehicle commissioner on the following cases: (i) 
conviction of driving while drunk or drugged; (2) hit and run driver; 
and (3) conviction of a felony in the commission of which a motor 
vehicle was used. The original letter shall be delivered to the court 
clerk and the duplicate shall be attached to the ca.se. (This operation 
may be performed by the police court staff if stenographic services 
are available. Performance of this task by the police insures accom- 
plishment. ) 

XVI. Storing Records 

A. Clear squad room files (except stolen car file) of old material once* 
each month (Page 

B. On the first day of each month, bind, label, and file the original copies 
of the daily bulletin. Check carefully to determine that no sheets 
are missing and that they are in proper order (Page 57). 

C. On July first, bind and label the daily jail sheets contained in the live 
jail .sheet file and, after checking the order and contents, file in the 
dead jail sheet file. At the end of the year, bind the entire year and 
place in storage ( Page 1 1 1 ) . 

D. At the end of t'ach quarter, bind and label the contents of the daily 
summary sheet live file, check to determine that no sheets are missing 
and that they are in proper order, and file in a dead file. At the end 
of the year, bind the entire year and place in storage (Page 204). 

E. At the end of each year, bind and label the contents of the attendance 
and call sheet live file, check carefully to determine that none of the 
sheets are missing, that they are in proper order, and with the same 
side up, and place in storage (Page 159). 

F. After information has been obtained for the monthly report, check 
all records of arrest for the preceding month to determine that none 
are missing and that all dispositions are recorded. In instances of 
dispositions not recorded, check to determine if the case is still 
pending. If so, make a follow-up index card. Then bind and file 
the records of arrest for the preceding month.'' 

G. Transfer cases from the ca.se file into transfer cartons provided for 
this purpose whenever the top drawer of the case file is full. Check 
cases at the time of transfer, arranging clips symmetrically and re- 
porting any missing cases to the captain of the records division (Page 

79 )- 

*In larger departments this operation may include the heads of divisions. 

'It should be observed that this procedure follows up on the disposition until the 
record of arrest is filed permanently. From this point on, follow-up is taken over by the 
follow-up officer. 
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H. On the first of each year, remove from the number and inscription 
files pawnshop index cards and from the stolen automobile file all 
foreign alarm cards bearing a date stamp more than one* year old. 

XVII. Preparation of Summaries (Pages 203-212) 

A. Prepare a daily summary each morning before 7:00 a.m. 

B. Prepare a weekly motor vehicle mileage report. (This report is com- 
piled from the daily car reports.) Forward this report to the captain 
of the patrol division.* 

C. Prepare a weekly report of two-way radio communications. (This 
report is compiled from the daily car reports.) Forward this report 
to the captain of the patrol division.* 

D. Prepare a weekly traffic report in duplicate for each detail on separate 
forms listing the names of the officers and the number of tickets and 
arrests made by each officer. (This report i.s compiled from traffic 
arrests and traffic tickets issued.) Forward these reports to the cap- 
tains of the patrol and traffic divisions. 

E. On the first of each month, compile a National Safety Council 
monthly report of motor vehicle accidents, making a duplicate to be 
filed with the monthly report. Mail the original to the National 
Safety Council. This form is compiled from the motor vehicle acci- 
dent classification index pending file. 

JF. On the first of each month, send a report to the state safety director. 

G. On the first of each month, compile on forms furnished by the F.B.I. 
the monthly return of offenses known to the police. Obtain the signa- 
ture of the chief of police and mail. 

H. On or before the third of each month, compile in rough form the 
tables of the monthly report; file in monthly report pending file. 

I. On or before the third of each month, compile in rough form the 
monthly patrol report. 

J. On or before the fourth of each month, type as many copies as are 
required of each of the forms deposited in the monthly report pending 
file. When typed, refile in the same file. 

K. On or before the fourth of the month, make three* copies of the 
monthly patrol report. 

L. On or before the fourth of each month type the letter of transmittal 
for the monthly report, obtain from the monthly report pending file 
all monthly report tables, staple them together, obtain the signature 
of the chief of police, and deliver the original to the administrative 
head of the city.* Place one copy on the desk of the chief of police 
and the others in records office receiving box. 

M. On or before the fifth of January of each year, compile tables for the 
annual report in rough form to be placed in the monthly report pend- 
ing file for typing or mimeographing. 

N. On or before the tenth* of January of each year, type the transmittal 
letter, bind tables contained in the monthly report pending file, obtain 
the signature of the chief of police on the original, and deliver the 
annual report to the administrative head of the city.* Place a copy 
in the office of the chief of police and send one copy to the F.B.I. 
Deliver such other copies as the chief of police may direct. 
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LOCAL 

Cleared by Arrest 
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Table 3 

Value of Property Lost or Stolen and Recovered 
(Autos Not Included) 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Year 

Total 1/OSt or Stolen 

Total Recovered 

(a) By Identification Cardi> 

(b) By Local Police 

(c) By Other Jurisdictions 

(d) Otherwise 

Per Cent Recovered 

Recovered for Other Jurisdictions 





Value According to Type of Property Stolen 


Type of Property 

This Month 

This Y ear 

Stolen 

Recovered 

Stolen 

Recovered 

(a) Currency, Notes, etc. 

(b) Jewelry, Precious Metals 

(c) r'urs 

(d) Clothing 

le) Silks and Other Textiles 
(f) Objects of Art 
ftt) Other 






Number of Auto Thefts and Recoveries 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Year 

Stolen in City 

Recovered (Stolen in City) 

Total Recoveries 

(a) By Auto Theft Detail 

(b) By Other Police Officers 

(c) By Other Jurisdictions 

(d) Otherwise 

Per Cent of Local Stolen Autos 
Recovered 

Recovered for Other Jurisdictions 
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Table 4 

Value of Propertv Stolen and Recovered 
According to type of crime 


Thi* Mowtb 


3. ROBBERY TOTAL 
Highway 

Commercial house 
Oil station 
Chain store 
Residence 
Bank 

5. BURGLARY TOTAL 

Residence 

Nonresidence 

6. LARCENY TOTAL 

Bicycle 

Auto accessories 
From auto 
Shoplifting 
Purse-snatching 
Pick-pocketing 
All other 

7. AUTO THEFT 

Joy riding 
All other 

GRAND TOTAL 


Loss Recovery 



Robberies, Burolaries, and Larcenies 

According to value of property stolen 
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Tabu 5 


Part II Cases 



This Month 

Total REFoaTEti 

Re- 

ported 

Outside 

Local 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

8. OTHER ASSAULTS 

Q. FORGERY & COUNTERFEITING 

10. EMBEZZLEMENT & FRAUD 

11. STOLEN PROPERTY. BUYING. 

ETC 

12. WEAPONS, POSSESSION. ETC. 

13. PROSTITUTION 

14. SEX OFFENSES 

15. FAMILY AND CHILDREN 

16. NARCOTIC DRUG LAWS 

17. LIQUOR LAWS 

18. DRUNKENNESS 

19. DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

20. VAGRANCY 

21. GAMBLING 

22. DRIVING WHILE INTOXICATED 

23. VIOL. OF ROAD & DRIV. LAWS 

24. PARKING VIOLATIONS 

25. OTHER TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 

26. OTHER OFFENSES 

27. SUSPICION 







Part III Cases 
Reports of Lost and Found 


1 

1 

Total 

Refokts 

Outside 

Local I 

Located* 

This 

Month 

TTiis 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This 

Month 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

28. LOST PERSONS 
Juveniles 

Adults 

LOST ANIMALS 

LOST PROPERTY 


1 






1 







1 Returned^ 

29. FOUND PERSONS 
Juveniles 

Adults I 

FOUND ANIMALS 
FOUND PROPERTY 
Bicycles 

Other 


i 








’Outside cases are not included. 
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Table 6 
Part IV Cases 


Caiuakies, except Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 


Note: Motor vehicle traffic accidents 
(30, 31, 32) are tabulated in Table 9. 

Out- 

side 

Rpts. 

j Retorted 

Ikiured 

Killed 

T.Mo. 

T.Yr. 

L.Yr. 

T.Mo. 

T.Yr. 

L.Yr. 

T.Mo. 

T.Yr. 

LYr. 

33. OTHER TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
Railroad accidents 

Street car accidents 

Other traffic accidents 

34. PUBLIC ACCIDENTS 

Drownings 

Falls 

Burns, conflagrations, explosions 
Motor vehicle non-traffic 

Other vehicular non-traffic 

Other types 

35. HOME ACCIDENTS 

Falls 

Burns, scalds, explosions 

Poisonous gas 

Mechanical suffocations 

Poison (except gas) 

Motor vehicle 

Cut or scratch 

Other types 

36. OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 
Handling objects 

Falls 

Machinery 

Motor venicles 

Other vehicles 

Falling objects 

Using hand tools 

Burns, conflagrations, explosions 
Other types 

37. FIREARMS ACCIDENTS 

Home 

Occupational 

Public 

38. DOG BITES 

Home 

Occupational 

Public 

39. SUICIDES 

40. SUICIDE ATTEMPTS 

41. SUDDEN DEATH AND 

BODIES FOUND 

42. SICK CARED FOR 

43. MENTAL CASES 











TOTAL 












Part V Cases (Miscellaneous) 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Year 

Reports 

Outside 

Local 

Reports 

Report 

44. MISCELLANEOUS OFFICERS 

45. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC 

46. SPECIAL ORDERS 

47. GENERAL ORDERS 

48. RULES AND REGULATIONS 
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Table 7 

Disposition of Persons Arrested 


Court and Charge' 

Arrests 

Convictions 


This Month 

1 

) 

i_ >• 

et 

0 

>- 

Ic 

H 

■S' 

h 

X 

X 

V) 

lA 

’I = 

St3 

T3 

*5 

a* 

u 

< 

bfi 

c 

c 

> 

Total 

Same 

Offense 

U 

V c 

-Si; 

Other 

Offenses 

Placed on 
Probation 

Arrcata for 
Other Depts. 

ST.\TE «( FEDERAL CASES 

1 MLRDER & NON-NEG. MANSLTR. 

Manslaughter 

2 RAPE 

i ROBBERY 

4 AIR'.RAVATED ASSAULT 

L BURGLARY 
h LARCENY 

7 ALTOTHEIT 

>1 FORtiERY & COUNTERFEIT 

10 EMBEZZLEMENT & FRAUD 

14 SE.K OFFENSES 

16 NARCOTICS LAWS 

17, LIQUOR LAWS 

OTHER OFFENSES 

POLICE COURT CASES 

6 PETIT LARCENY 

K, OTHER ASSAULTS 
« BAD CHECKS 

10. EMBEZZLEMENT & FRAUD 

11. STOLEN PROPERTY 

12. WEAPONS, CARRYING, ETC. 

Uv PROSTITUTION 

14 SEX OFFENSES 

15, FAMILY AND CHILDREN 

16 NARCOTICS LAWS 

17. LIQUOR LAW'S 

IN DRUNKENNESS 

10. DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

20. VAGRANCY 

21. GAMBLING 

22 DRIVING INTOXICATED 

23. ROAD AND DRIVING LAWS 

24. PARKING VIOLATIONS 

2.5. OTHER TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS 

26. O-ITIER OFFENSES 

27. SUSPICION 

SI EEPERS 

MENTAL CASES 

COMMITMENTS 

OR.AND TOTAL 




i 

1 

i 

( 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

! 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




The offenses may be listed in the order of the 27 uniform classifications without reference to 
We court in which they were tried. This listing is used in A Guide for Preparing Annual Police 
"eports, op. cit.. Table V, p. i8. However, the separate tabulation of police court cases pro* 
vides useful information on the work of the courts. 
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Table 9 

Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents 


397 



Total 

Accidents 

30. Fatal 

31. Non-Fatal 

32. Prorerty 
Damage 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Y^ear 

This 1 
Mo- j 

This 1 
Year j 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mo. 

This 1 Last 

A'ear 'Year 

This 1 
Mo. I 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

mo tor vehicle total 

M\' — Pedestrian 

MV-MV 

MV— Railroad train 

M\ — Street car 

MV— Animal drawn vehicle 
M\ — Bicycle 

MV — Animal 

MV— Filed object 

MV — Noncoil.; overturned 
MV — Noncoil.; ran off road 
MV — Other non-collision | 

MV — Miscellaneous 

i 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 


! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

( 

i 

1 ' 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

j 

__ 




I 32. Prjvy. D,am. 
Over — ' 

Dam. , 

1 Under — * 

.M. Pekhoss 
Injured 

30. Per.sons 
Killed 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

A'ear 

This 

,Mo. 

This 

A'car 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mr>. 

Tliis 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

MOTOR VEHICLE TOTAL 
M\' — Pedestrian 
•MV-MV 

M\'— Railroad train 

MV — Street car 

M\ — .Animal drawn vehicle 
MV — Bicycle 
.M\’— .\iiimal 

MV — Fixed object 
•MA — Non-coll, ; overturned 
MV — Noncoll.; ran off road 
MV — CTther noncollision 
■MV —.Miscellaneous 

1 








1 





Type of Motor Vehicle Involved in Accidents 



Total 

30. Fatal 

31. Non-Fatal 

32. Prorerty 
Damage 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This 

Mo. 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

TOTAL MOTOR VEHICLES 
Passenger car 

Truck 

Taxicab 

But 

Motorcycle 

Not tuted 














‘The Jura to be inserted in the blanks should be the local legal minimum standard for 
compulsory reporting. 
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Table II 

Drivers Involved in Accidents 

Number arrested, and disposition 



This Month 

This Yesr 

Last Y ear 

total ACCIDENTS 

DRIVERS INVOLVED IN ACCIDENTS 
Drivers not arrested 

Drivers arrested and cited 

Driving while drunk 

Reckless driving (drinking) 

Leaving scene of an accident 

Speeding 

Reckless driving (not drinking) 

Signs and signals 

Failing to yield right of way i 

Other violations | 

Released by police 

Found guilty 

Fined 

Sentence suspended 

License suspended 

Dismissed or acquitted 

Pending in court 

Average Fine (including costs) 

Per cent of convictions in cases tried 


1 



Arrests for Driving Under Influence of Liquor 

(Accident drivers are included) 



DRIVING WHILE DRUNK ARRESTS 
Found guilty 
Same offense 
Lesser offense 
Fined 

Sentence suspended 
License suspended 
Dismissed or acquitted 
Pending in court 
Average fine (including costs) 

Per cent of convictions in cases tried 
RECKLESS DRIVING (DRINKING) 
Found guilty 
Same offense 
Lesser offense 
Fined 

Sratence suspended 
license suspended 
^Bussed or acquitted 
Pending in court 
Average fine (including cotta) 

Per cent of convictions in catet tried 
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Table 12 

Citations Issued for Moving Violations 



Reck. 

Daiv. 

Speed 

Run 

Trap. 

Light 

Run 

Stop 

Sign 

Right 

or 

Way 

Other 

Total 

Number issued this mo. 
Last month 

This year 

Last year 

Acquitted 

Dismissed 

By court 

By pros. atty. 

By police 

Convictions — same' 
Convictions — lesser’ 
Traffic school 

License suspended 
Suspended sentence 
To jail 

Costs only 

Av. fine (inc. costs) 
Warrants issued* 









Parking Citations 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Y ear 

Total parking citations issued 

First notice 

Second notice 

Total parking citations disposed of 
Acquitted 

Dismissed 

By court 

By prosecuting attorney 

By police 

Convictions 

Traffic school 

License suspended 

Suspended sentence 

To jail 

Costs only 

Average fine (including costs) 

Warrants issued for failure to appear* 





^Same offenie. Ijegser offense. 

*See Table 15 for disposition of warrants. 














Table 13 

Warninos Issued for Moving Violations 



Tbis Montb 

This Y ear 

Last Year 

total waitings issued 

Local car drivers 

Foreign car drivert 

Bicycle riders 

Accident drivers 

Speeding 

Reckless driving 

Signs and signals 

Right of way 

Other violations 

Nonaccident drivers 

Speeding 

Reckless driving 

Signs and signals 

Other violations 

Warnings Issued (no previous violation) 
Accident drivers 

Nonaccident drivers 

Warnings Issued (one previous violation) 
Accident drivers 

Nonaccident drivers 

Warnings Issued (two or more previous 
violations) 

Accident drivers 

Nonaccident drivers 





Defect Notices Issued 



This Month 

This VtAa 

Last Yi-.tR 

TOTAL DEFECT NOTICES ISSUED 
Inspected and returned 

Fending 





Table 14 

Disposition of Warnino 



This Month 

This Y ear 

Lasi Vi ar 

TOTAL WARNINGS ISSUED 

Warnings filed (no action taken) 
Juveniles sent to juvenile division 

Traffic school summons issued 

Enrolled in traffic schcxil 

Paid fine 

Dismissed by police 

Pending enrollment in traffic school 
Unable to locate 

Warrant issued* (failed to enroll in 
traffic school) 

POLICE COURT SUMMONS ISSUED 
Fined 

Average fine 

Suspended sentence 

License suspended 

Dismissed 

By court 

By prosecuting attorney 

By police 

Pending in court 

No service (summons returned, unable 
to locate) 

^P^C*V)***^* (failed to appear on 





See Table 15 for ditposition of warranti. 














Tabu 15 

Warrants Isstrso r<» Failure to Appear 



Oh CrrAttoMS 

Oh Wahhihcs 

Total 


Moving 

Viol. 

Parking 

Viol. 

Traffic 

School 

Sum- 

mons 

Police 

Court 

Sum- 

mons 

This 

Month 

This 

Year 

Lut 

Year 

Issued 

Disposed of as citation 

Served 

Service pending 

Unable to serve 

1 

1 








4 

5 

Pending in court 

Dismissed 

By court 

By prosecuting attorney 

By police 

Not guilty 

Convictions 

Suspended sentence 

Jail sentence 

Costs only 

Average fine 

Sent to traffic school 

License suspended 









‘Out of town reiident — warrant mailed — negative reiulti. 

*Out of itate reiident — or one who has lince moved out of state. 
‘Local reiident — unable to locate. 

*Gaie settled — not convicted — ^before warrant served. 

•Case settled — convicted — before warrant served. 

Table 16 


Juvenile Offenders 
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Part I Cases Cleared by the Apprehension of Juveniles 

(These cases are also included in Table 2) 


Offenses 

This Month 

This Y ear 

Last Y ear 

CRIMINAL HOMICIDE 
RAPE 

ROBBERY 

BURGLARY 

Residence 

Nonresidence 

ACR3RAVATED ASSALT-T 
LARCENY 

Pocket-picking 

Purse-snatching 

Shoplifting 

From auto 

Auto accessories 

Bict'cle 

All other 

AinX) THEFT 

Joy riding 

Total 





Disposition of Juvenile Offenders 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Y ear 

JUVENILE DIVISION 
Reprimand 

Unofficial probation 

JUVENILE COURT 
Detention home 

State institution 

Private home 

Probation 

Dismissed 

Pending 

Total 





Source of Information on Juvenile Offenders 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Y ear 

Officer 

Relative 

Citizen 

School 

Juvenile court 

Other 


] 

1 

1 



Total 
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Adult Offenses Against Juveniles* 

(These cases are also included in Tables 2 and 5) 


Offense 

1 Local Reports 

Local Reports Cleared 

OUT- 

EIDE 

This 

Month, 

'I'his 1 Last 
j Year | Year 

< 1 

Ixhis Month] 

This Vear I 

Last Year 

No. 

% 

; No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Abiindimmcnt 

Abuse 

Bigamy and polygamy 
Delinquency of minor 

Desertion 

Incest 

Indecent erposure 1 

Kidnapping by relative 
Licentious advances 

Neglect 

Dbscenity 

St.-itutory rape 
( tther 

Toiai. 

' 1 
1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

, 


1 



Adult Offenders Arrested, Local Cases 


Offense 

This 

Month 

This 

Year 

Last 

Year 

This Year to Date 

Male 

Female 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

.Abandonment 

Abuse 

Bigamy and polygamy 
Delinquency of minor 

Desertion 

Incest 

lii'lecent exposure 

Kidnapping (relative) 
Licentious advances 
-Neglect 

Obscenity 

Statutory rape 

Other 

Total 









Disposition of Adult Offenders 



This Month 

This Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Convictions 

Same offense 

Lesser offense 

Paroled 

C^isfnissed by court 
Acquitted 

Pending 








. 'The investigation of some or all of these offenses may be assigned to other divisions 
Jn some departments. 
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Table 20 
Mental Cases 

(These cases are also included in Item 43, Table 6) 



This Month 

This Year 

Last Y ear 

CASES REPORTED 

Not taken into cuatody 

Taken into custody 

Released to relatives 

Held for hearing 

Released after hearing 

Committed 

i ' 

1 

; 1 

1 

j 




Miscellaneous Reports 



This Month 

This Y ear 

Last Year 

PERSONS ASSISTED 

Poverty cases 

Medical aid 

Miscellaneous 

MISCELLANEOUS OFFICERS 

Local 

Outside 

Total 





Dance Permits 


1 

This Month 

This Y ear 

Last Y ear 

TOTAL DANCE PERMITS ISSUED 
One day 

One month 

Three months 

Six months 

One year 1 

1 
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Table 22 

Laboratory Report 


Photographic 



Cases 

NirscBER or Items 


This Month 

This Year 

Last Y ear 

NEGATIVES DEVELOPED 

Mugs 

Copy cases 

Latent Angerprlnls 

Homicide and suicide 

Crime scenes 

Evidence 

Dead bodies 

Accidents 

Photo-micrographs 

Other city departments 
Miscellaneous 





PRINTS DEVELOPED 

Mugs 

Enlargements 

Latent fingerprints 

Homicide and suicide 

Crime scenes 

Evidence 

Dead bodies 

Accidents 

Photo-micrographs 

Other city departments 
Miscellaneous 






Evidence Brought to Laboratory 


Development of 
Latent Fingerprints 


Powdpr 
Silver nitrate 
Miscellaneous 


Pieces 



Ident. 

Development 
of Casts 

Cases 

Pieces 


Moulage 

Plaster of Paris j 
Miscellaneous 




Evidence Received 

Cases 

Pieces 

Evidence Disposed 

Ezamioed 

No examination 

j 


Returned to owner 
Destroyed 

Otherwise 



Guns in Laboratory 
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Table 23 

Polygraph Report 


Thjs Month This Year 


Last Year 


1. Polygraph Tests 

2. Cases 

3. Subjects 

a. Records indicative of deception 

(1) Confessions obtained 

(2) No confession made 

(a) Prosecuted 

(b) Released, insufficient evidence 

(c) Released, other reasons 

b. Records indicative of insanity 

c. Records too erratic for classification 

d. Clear records 

(1) Prosecutions 

(2) Confessions 


Nature or 
Investigation 


Murder 

Rape 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Larceny A 

Larceny B 

Auto theft 

Miscellaneous 

General investigation 

Victims 

Witnesses 

Total 


Total 

Indicated 

Deception 

Clear 

No 

Opinion 

CoNresi^ED 

Cases 

Cleared 

This This 
Mo, Vr. 

This This 
Mo. Yr. 

This This 
Mo. Yr. 

This This 
Mo. Yr. 

This This 
Mo. Yr. 

This This 
Mo. Yr. 









Table 24 

Criminal Identification 



PERSONAL PROPERTY RECEIPTS 
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Table 25 

Personnel Report 
Changes in Personnel 



This Month 

This Y ear 

Last Year 

1. Present for duty end of last month 

2. Recruited during month 

1. Reinstated during month 

Total to account lor 

4. Separations from service 

(a) Voluntary resignations 

(b) Retirement on pension 

(c) Resigned with charges pending 

(d) Dropped during probation 

(e) Dismissed for cause 

(f) Killed in line of duty 

(g) Deceased 

5. Present for duty at end of month 





Sick and Injured Report’ 



This Month 

This Y far 

Last Year 

Officers reporting sick 

Days lost by sick leave 

Officers reporting injured 

Days lost while injured 

Total days lost, tick and injured 





’If the department has a police lurgeon on its staff the sick and injured report should 
have the following items added to it: number ordered on sick leave; number of profes- 
sional calls; number of applicants examined; and number of applicants rejected for 
physical unfitness. See Table III, Report of Police Surgeon, A Guide for Preparing 
Annual Police Reports, op. cit., p. ii. 
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Table 26 


Report of Ser\tces by iNDmouxL Officers 



Nomber 

Number 

Number 


This Month 

This Year 

Last Year 

Failure to recover stolen car* 

Good investigations 

Poor investigations 

Cases originated by officer 

Special services 

Snooting score average 

Doors found open 

Doors not found open 

Complaints by citizen 

Commendations by citizen 

Commendations by sergeant 

Citations for excellent service 




Q)rrection8 by aergeani 

VioUtion* of rulee and regulations 




Firearms discharged 





Damage to Police Vehicles 



Proportional Distribution of Activities Among Police Units 
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Table 27 

Distribution of Inxidcnts by Motorized Beats 


Rkat N'umbers and 

j Part I | Part [1 ! Misc. ! Acci- ] ! 

CiiA- j Special 

Totai,^, by Platoons* 

» CrIS!KS ) CrIMI.'- IUeI'ORT*^; Dr.VT<5 | 

Tios’^i iSiRVirM 

i 

' ■ 1 i : 1 

' III 

‘ ' 

1 


’me one horizontal line for each beat on each platoon, and on'' for the totals for each 
platoon. Use as manv sheets as necessar> . 


Table 28 



Oil consumed bv cars 

Oil coiiMinu'd h> cvclcs 

(ias on hand (dale) 

( )jl f>n hand fdatr) 

Gas purcliascd during month 

Oil purcliaseJ durii'i^ niontli 

(ias consumed during month 

Oil cfMisiinied during' !nf>iitli 

Gas on hand (date) 

Clil on hand (date) 


Table 29 



Mtc No. 

- W- ^ 

1 ; 1 

Mtc No. 




Mtc No. 




i 

Total 




1 
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Table 30 

Report op Operatino Costs 


Month of. 


50a Salaries, Regular 
50b Salaries, Undercover 
50c Salaries, Humane Society 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


51 Eapense of Detectives 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCL’MBERED (YEAR) 


52a Transp. Expenses, Car Rental 
52b Tranap. Expenses, Bus-Rail-Air 
S2c Transp. Expenses, ffutnane Society 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


53a Maint. 
53b Maint. 
S3c Maint. 
53d Maint. 
S3e Maint. 
53f Maint. 
S3g Maint. 
53h Maint. 
53i Maim. 
53i Maine. 
53k Maint. 
531 Maint. 
53m Maint. 
53n Maint. 
53o Maint. 
53p Maint. 
53q Maint. 
53r Maint. 
53s Maint. 
S3t Maint. 
53u Maint. 
S3v Maint. 
53w Maint. 
53x Maint. 


of Expiip. 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip, 
of Equip. 


Automobile 
Motorcycle 
Recall Lights 
Radio Trans. 

High Ere. Trans. 

Radio Receivers 
Radio Acc. KC. . . . 
Radio Account 
Public Address 
Sound Equipment 
Cameras, Enlarjrers 
Polygraph and Supplies 
Laboratory 
Personnel 
Typewriters 
Mimeograph Machine 
Furniture and Files 
Misc. Office 
Garage 
Radio Shop 
Building 
Jail 

Miscellaneous 
Building Lights 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


54a New Equip. Purch. Automobile 
54b New Equip. Purch. Motorcycle 
S4c New Equip. Purch. Recall Light 
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Table 30 (Continutd) 


EnCVMBRANCES and ExPENDnVRES 



54<i New Equip. 1 
54e New Equip. 1 
54( New Equip. 1 
54g New Equip. 1 
54h New Equip. 1 
54i New Eiquip. 1 
54j New Equip. 1 
Hk New Equip. 1 
541 New Equip. 1 
54m New Equip. 1 
54n New Equip. 1 
54o New Equip. 1 
54p New Equip. 1 
54q New Equip. 1 
54r New Equip. 1 
^4j New Equip. 1 
54t New Equip. 1 
54u New Equip. I 
?4v' .New Equip. I 
Hw New Equip. 1 


. Rudio Trent. 

. High Ere. Trent. 

. Riidio Receiren 
. Radio Acc. KC. . . . 

. Radio Account 
. Public Addrets 
. Sound Equip. 

. Camerat, Binlargen 
. Polygraph 
. Laboratory 
. Pertonnel 
. Typcwritert 
. Mimeograph Machine 
. Furniture and Eilet 
. Mite. Office 
. Garage 
, Radio Shop 
. Building 

• J*!‘ 

. Miacellaneous 



Ttri AL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


AL!XX:ATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


55a Telephone & Telegraph, Telephone 
^5b Telephone & Telegraph, Telegraph 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 



ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


56a Stai. Office & Labor Sup. Office Forms 
56b Stat. Office Sc Labor Sup. Stamps 
56t Stat. Office & Labor Sup. Office & Mimeo. 
56d Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Office Equip. 

56e Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Film 
56f Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Sent. Paper 
56g Sta^ Office A Labor Sup. Lighting 
56h Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Cast Material 
56i Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Photo Chemicals 
56) Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Mite. Chemicals 
56k Stat. Office A Labor Sup. Labor, Mile. 


total ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


Ggaoline A Oil, Gasoline 
57b Gasoline A Oil, Oil 


total ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


w**"*"’* Supplies, Suppli 


TOTM^CUMBERED AND EXPENDED 
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Table 30 {Continued) 



Encumbxakces ai*d Expeinttn/Rti 


ence of Prijonerj 

tStaTencOmbered and expended 


ALLOCATED ( MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 
fO Medical Aid to Pritoner! 

totalencUmbere^and expended 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND "UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 



6U Miscellaneous, Ammunition, Targets, etc. 
61b Miscellaneous, Radio Rental 
61c Miscellaneous, Freight k Express Charges 
61d Miscellaneous, Fingerprint Supplies 
61e Miscellaneous, Miscellaneous 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTff) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 



62a Traffic Signs k Signals, Maintenance 
62b Traffic Signs k Signals, Signal Equip 
62c Traffic Signs k Signals, Rubber Equip. 

62d Traffic Signs k Signals, Curb Markor.s 
62e Traffic Signs k Signals, Curb Paint 
62f Traffic Signs k Signals, Pavement Paint 
62g Traffic Signs k Signals, Lights 
TOTAL encumbered AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


63 Insurance Premiums 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


64 Prison Farm Salaries 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


65a Prison Farm Food k Supplies, Food 
65b Prison Farm Food & Supplies, Seed, etc. 
TOTAl ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


66 Farm Maintenance and Repairs 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


67a Farm Fuel & Light, Fuel 

67b Farm Fuel k Light, Light 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


68 Farm, Miscellaneous 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


69 Widows’ Pensions 


TOTAL ENCUMBERED AND EXPENDED 


ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 



ALLOCATED (MONTH) AND UNENCUMBERED (YEAR) 


(YEAR) 


(YEAR) 


(YEAR) 
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‘Penonnel to be listed according to ranks and grades in anv individual department 
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‘To be lilted according to ranki and gradei in any individual department. 


Changes in Pouce Personnel 















Table III 

Sick and Injured Report 



1942 

1941 

1940 

1939 

1938 

Officers reporting sick 

Days lost oy sick leave 

Officers reporting injured 

Days lost while injured 

Total days lost, sickness and injury 

1 

1 


1 

1 



Information Reoaroino Plant, Equipment, and City 


Nature or IwroRMATioN* 


Fopulition of city 
Area in square miles 
Miles of paved streets 
Police building 
Year built 
Cost 

Patrol wagons 

Service trucks 

City-owned automobiles 

Rented automobiles 

City-owned motorcycles 

Call boxes 

Recall signals 

Radio transmitters 

City-owned radio receiving sets 

Privately-owned radio receiving seta 



‘These items will vary according to the needs of the individual city. 


Table VI 

Comparative Rates for Part I Crimes and Per Cent Convictions 



Nusiber or OrrENSEs Known to the Police 
Per 100,000 Population* 

1. Criminal homicide 

a. Murder and non-negligent 
Manslaughter 

b. Manslaughter by negligence 

2. Rape 

3. Robbery 

4. Aggravated assault 

5. Burglary — breaking and entering 

6. Larceny — theft 

7. Auto theft 

1942 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1941 1 

i 

1 

! 

1940 

1 

j 

! 

1939 

1938 

j 

i 

1 



Per Cent or Convictions in 

Cases Disposed op 

1. Criminal homicide 

a. Murder and non-negligent 
Manslaughter 

b. Manslaughter by negligence 

2. Rape 

3. RoDbety 

4. Aggravated amult 

5. BurgUry'-4>reakiag and entering 

6. Larceny^— theft 

7. Auto theft 

1942 

i 

1941 

i 

1940 

1 

1939 

j 

1938 
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Table XII 

Investigations Made for Other Jurisdictions 


CURRKNT 

Yt.AK 


Last T wo I rars 
Year Pktviou.s 


TXJTAL PART 1 OI- FKNSES 

1. Murder j 

2. Rape 

3 Rubbery 

4 Aepravated assault 

5. Residence burglar) 1 

Nunrcsidenee burglar) 

(i Larceny ' 

7 AuTu theft I 

TOTAL PART 11 OI T KNSLS | 

S. Other assault i 

'4. Forgery — Counlerleiting i 

10. F’.mbczzlement — Fraud i 

11. Stolen properly ! 

12 Weapons j 

13. Prostitution | 

14 Sex offenses 

1.3. Offenses against faniily and ehiklren i 

lb. Narcotics laws ' 

17. Liquor laws I 

18 Drunkenness 1 

10. Disorderly conduct i 

2(1. V'agrancy I 

21. Gambling i 

22. Driving while intoxicated i 

2.3. NTulaiiun of road and driving laws 

24. Parking \ 

25. Other trafhc violations I 

2b Miscellaneous offenses I 

27. Suspicion ' 

TOTAL PART III LOST AND FOL'ND | 
2S, lyost persons i 

Lost animals ' 

Lost propert)' ■ 

2*4. Found persons | 

F'ound animals i 

Found propertv ' 

T'OTAL PART IV CASUALTIES ! 

30, 31, 32, 33 Traffic accidents | 

34, 35, 36, 37 Other accidents i 

38. Dog biles 

39. Suicides 

40. Suicide attempts 

41. Sudden death 

42. Sick cared for 

43. Mental cases 

44. PARTY. MISCELLANEOUS RKPORTS I 

Total Cases Investigated I 



1 


! 

1 


I 


I 


I 

I 

j 

I 

I 


I 


1 

I 

1 


I 

I 



Table XXIV 

Proportional Distribution Among Age Groups op Part I Cases 
, Cleared by Arrest 


32 



fte one horizontal Unc for each beat on each platoon, and one line for the totals of each platoon Use as manv sheets as 
average of percentages of Part 1, Part 11, miscellaneous reports, accidents, and arrests 































Proportional Distribution of Incidents by Month 
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Total Part I crimes 

Robbery 

Aggravated assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

Auto theft 

Total Part 11 offenses 

Other assaults 

Disorderly conditions 

Vagrancy 

Drunkenness 

Total Part III, IV (except MVTA), 
and V cases 

Total motor vehicle traffic accidents 
Total arrests 
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THE ANNUAL REPOR'P 

Tables I, II, and III relate to personnel, plant, and equipment. Personnel 
data are derived from monthly report Table 25. Additional personnel data 
should be recorded in Table III if the department staff includes a police sur- 
geon. In addition to the first three annual report tables, samples of Tables VI, 
VII, XII, XXIV, XXXII, XXXIII, XXXIV, and XXXVI are included in 
this Appendix. Cases outside the local jurisdiction are enumerated in Tables 
XII and XIII (Arrests). Consequently “outside” cases are not included in 
the other annual report tables except those concerning recovered automobiles 
and bicycles stolen outside, which are included in Table VIII, Table V (Part 
I Crimes), and in Table XXVI. 

Table IV is a summary, derived from monthly report Table i. Three-year 
comparisons are provided for all subjects except motor vehicle accidents and 
identifications, where two-year comparisons are made. 

Table V is arranged like Table 2, except that it would have only six columns 
headed as follows: (1) “Total Offenses Reported”; (2) “Unfounded”; 
(3) “Outside”; (4) “Actual Number of Offenses”; and (5 and 6) “Actual 
Offenses Cleared by Arrest,” (5) “Number,” and (6) “Per Gent.” 

Tables VI and VII (samples shown) are derived from Tables 2 and 7. 

Table VIII is the same as Table 3 except that it has five columns, one for 
each of the past five years. 

Table IX is like Table 4, except that it shows property stolen and recovered 
for the past three years, and a yearly summary (without comparison with 
previous years) of robberies, burglaries, and larcenies grouped according to the 
value of the property stolen. 

Table X is arranged like Table 5 with five columns for each of the past five 
years. Only local offenses are included. The lower half of this table has eight 
columns to show a four-year comparison, the first four recording the lost and 
found persons, animals, and property, and the last four columns indicating 
those “Located” and “Returned.” Only local cases are included. 

Table XI is exactly like Table 6 except that data for the past three years 
are inserted in the columns headed: “This Month,” This Year," and “Last 
Year.” Only local casualties are included. The portion of this table devoted to 
Part V cases has five columns for a five-year comparison. 

Table XII (sample form included). Data are derived from Tables 2, 5, 
and 6. 

Table XIII is exactly like Table 7 with the first column omitted. The 
offenses may be arranged in the order of the 27 uniform classifications, with- 
out reference to the court in which the cases were tried.- However, the sep- 
aration of police court cases from the other cases provides information re- 
garding court activities. 

Table XIII-A is also arranged like Table 7. It provides a three-year com- 
parison by recording in three sets of three columns each: ( i ) arrests, (2) con- 

'Roman numerals are used to designate the annual report tables in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the monthly report tables for which Arabic numerals are used. 

This listing is used in Table V, p. 18, A Guide for Preparing Annual Police Re- 
ports, op. eU. Table V-A in the same publication may be considered for inclusion in 
the annuid report. 
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victions, and (3) percentagt convicted, for each of the past three years. This 
table is useful but not essential. 

Table XIV is exactly like Table 8. No comparison with previous years is 
provided. 

Table XV is the same as Table 9 except the data for the past three years 
are inserted in the columns headed; “This Month," "This Year,” and “La.st 
Year.” 

Table XVI is like Table 1 1 except fivT columns permit a five-year com- 
parison. 

Table XVII corresponds to Table la except that in the section devoted to 
moving violations the .second, third, and fourth lines (“Last Month," “This 
Year,” and “Last Year”) are replaced by four lines permitting a five-year 
comparison. A five-year comparison is provided for parking citations. 

Tables XVIII and XIX correspond to Tables 13 and 14 except that each 
provides a five-year comparison. 

Table XX corresponds to Table 15 except the last three columns are used 
to give a three-year comparison. 

Table XXI is the same as Table 16 except the first three columns arc 
devoted to the past three years, and the last four to the year covered by the 
annual report. 

Table XXII is the same as Table 17 except that a five-year comparison is 
provided. 

Table XXIII corresponds to Table 18. No yearly comparison is provided. 

Table XXIV (sample form included) contains data derived from the cla.s- 
sification index cards. 

Table XXV is the same as Table 19 except that, in the top box, a three- 
year comparison is provided by using the columns and double columns 
headed: “This Month,” “This Year,” and “Last Year.” The “Outside” col- 
umn is continued. In the middle box the first three columns are devoted to 
data for the past three years, and in the lower box a five-year comparison is 
provided with no breakdown into male and female. 

Table XXVI corresponds to Table 20 except that a five-year comparison 
is provided. 

Table XXVII corresponds to Table 21 except that a three-year comparison 
is provided for; the space under “Source” would provide data for the current 
year. 

Table XXVIII and Table 22 correspond except that a three-year compari- 
son is provided in the top box. A yearly summary is provided without com- 
parison with other years in the remaining portion of the table. 

Table XXIX is arranged like Table 23. The first half provide.s a three- 
year comparison and the lower half a two-year comparison. 

Table XXX and Table 24 arc identical. No comparison is provided with 
previous years. 

Table XXXI is arranged like Table 26. A three-year comparison is pro- 
vided, except in the lower box, which is limited to the totals for one year. 

Table XXXII (sample form shown) is derived from Table 27 except that 
percentages are shown. 
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Table XXXIII (sample form shown) provides data derived from Tables 2, 
5, 6, 7, and 9. 

Table XXXIV (sample form shown) is derived from Table 28. 

Table XXXV corresponds to Table 30 except the columns are used to show 
comparative operating costs for the past four years, and the lines “Allocated 
(Month) and Unencumbered (Year)” are omitted or crossed out. 

Table XXXVI (sample form shown) is derived from Table XXXV except 
Information regarding land, buildings, and improvements, which in some 
instances must be obtained from the municipal finance director. 

Many of the monthly report table forms may be used in making the annual 
report if the table numbers and some of the column headings are omitted in 
printing and are typed in as “This ^onth,” “This Year,” and “Last Year” 
for the monthly report, and as the year numbers (such as 1942, 1941, and 
1940) in the annual report. However, this will permit only a three-year 
comparison, and in some cases only a two-year comparison, although the con- 
venience and saving in printing costs may justify this sacrifice. 

Tables XIII-7, XIV-8, XXIlI-iS, and XXX-24 may be used for both the 
monthly and annual reports without change. If Table 5 is to be used for 
Table X all column headings should be omitted and some adjustment of the 
lines in the column headings in the lower box will be necessary. If Table 7 
is to be used for Table XIII-A, all column headings must be omitted. 


Table XXXVI 

Financial Statement 

I. Operation and Maintenance 

1. Personal service (salaries and wages) 

A. General administration 

B. Patrol 

C. Traffic 

D. Criminal investigation 

E. Care of buildings and equipment 

2. Contractual services 

A. Communication and transportation 

B. Other contractual services 

3. Commodities 

A. Supplies 

B. Materials 

4. Current charges and obligations 

A. Pensions and retirements 

B. Other charges 

II. Properties Acquired 

5. Equipment 
7. Land 

Total EixPENorruRES 
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APPLICATION FOR PATROLMAN 

Application for Patrolman’ 

(Use typewriter or ink. Applications not properly filled out will not be accepted; they mav 
be rejected or returned for correction.) 

t. Name (print) 

First Mirldlr Initial Last 

3. Present address 

N umber Strrrl 

City Stale I*hnne Number 

3. How long at this address? 

4. Give addresses for past 10 years 


5 Date and place of birth 

(Please enclose copy oi birth certificate with application.) 

6 Are you a citiren? 7. If naturalized, give date 

8. Age Height (ivithout shoes) Weight 

q Single, married, divorced, widowed, or estranged?.. . . . 

to. How many persons dependent upon you for support? 


II. It your life insured? 13. Are you in perfect health? ... 

13. What illnesses have you had in the past 10 years? 


14. Is any member of your family in ptxjr health? (Give particulars.) 


15. Are your parents living? If dead, give age at demise and cause of death 


16. What part have you taken in athletics; what branch and in what capacity? 


17 - Were you ever in the U. S. Army, Navy, or Marine Corps? 

If so, give date of enlistment, date of discharge, the rank or ranks attained, and whether 
or not you saw active service 


18. Can you speak, read, or write any foreign language? 

If so, which and to what degree? - 

form was taken from Dotudd C. Stone, Recruitment of Policemen (Chicago: International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 1938), pp. 19-23. 
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19. Do you drink intoxicating liquors?. In excess? 

Moderately? 

ao. Have your employers usually treated you riglit? 


at. Do you know of anyone who may try to injure you in any wav? If so, why?. 


aa. Do you carry extensive charge acrotinti? 

Give the name.s of three firm.s with whom you have had rharge areounts 


ag. Have you ever been arre.sled ’ . . If .so, what for and what was the 

disposition of the case? 

34. Can you operate an automnhile? Motoresele’ 

Typewriter? Touch or sight? Radio? 

Telephone switchboard ? IVrite shorthand? 

ag. What experience have you had with firearms? 

afi. What experience in horsemanship? 

37. Do you read much? Name some of the books vou have read 

during the past two years 


38. What are your hobbies?. 


ag. Give in the blanks below a detailed statement of your education, including dates: 

(a) Grade school: Attended from .. .. , 19 .., to.. , 19 

Highest grade completed 

(b) High school: Name and location 

Attended from , 19 , to , 19. 

Highest grade completed Were you graduated? 

Major courses 

(c) College: Name and location prom To Diploma or Degree 


Major subjects. 




APPUCATION FOR PATROLMAN 


3*9 


Coune 


Wh«fc Taken 


Monthi of Work 


What buiiness or other special 
training, apprenticeship, corre- 
spondence courses, etc., not 
shown above, have you bjui ? 


30 - 


References: Give the names and addresses of three reliable persons, other than relatives 
or your past employers, who know you well enough to give information about you. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 


31. Give the names of any relatives now in the city service, indicating relationship 


3a. If now employed, are you willing for us to ask your present employer about your work? 
Yes( ),No( ). 

33. List below your complete work history, starting with your present position and working 
backward through your experience. List any periods of unemployment: 


Employer 

Date 

Salary 

Position Held Reason for Leaving 

Present position 
or status: 

From 

Starting 


Address: 

To 

Last 


Last previous 
employer; 

From 

Starting 


Address : 

To 

Last 


Employer 

From 

Starting 


Address : 

To 

Last 


Employer 

From 

Starting 


Address : 

To 

Last 


Employer 

From 

Starting 


Address: 

To 

Last 
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34. You may indicate in the ipace below and on additional blank iheeu, if neccaaary, uich 
experience and training you have had or tpcdalized ability which, in your opinion, will 
qualify you for the position for which this application is filed. Describe fully poaitiona 
you have held which required executive ability, the exercise of authority, and the al^ty 
to lead other men. 



35. Do you know of anything that would disqualify you for appointment to the police depart- 
ment or prevent your full discharge of the official duties of such a position? 



38. All applicants must sign the following certificate: 


Paste in this space an 
individual photograph 
of yourself, not in a 
group, taken within 
the past two yean. 


I hereby certify that there are no willful misrepresenta- 
tions in or falsifications of the above statements and 
aniwen to questions. I am aware that should investiga- 
tion disclose such misrepresentations iuid falsifications, 
my application will be rejected, and I will be di^ali- 
fied from applying in the future for any position in 


the service of the City of 


(Signature of Applicant) 


(Date). 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Additioiul Infomiatioii. Any circumstance 
regarding a case that is reported or 
learned after the preparation of the 
original record. 

Alphabetical Index File. A file in which 
index cards are filed alphabetically. 

Arch File. A device for holding loose 
papers, consisting of a board with metal 
prongs to insert through holes punched 
in the paper. 

Arrest Blotter. A ledger for recording ar- 
rest information. 

Arrest Numbers. A series of numbers 
used to designate records of arrest. 

Arrest Record File. A file of records of 
arrest arranged according to arrest num- 
ber. 

Back-up. The act of inserting required 
information on the reverse of a photo- 
graph. 

Beat. Post or area patrolled by a police- 
man. 

Booking. The act of recording on an ar- 
rest record form information regarding 
a prisoner immediately after his arrest 
and prior to his incarceration in jail. 

Booking Officer. The officer charged with 
recording the arrest data on the record 
of arrest card. 

Booking Room. A room in which prisoners 
are temporarily detained pending book- 
ing and search. 

Bnreaa. A unit subordinate to a division. 

Call. A request for police service neces- 
sitating the dispatching of an officer to 
the scene. 

Case. Case rfieet svith all attached rec- 
ords. 

Case File. A cabinet in which cases are 
filed according to case number. 

Case Number. A serial number affixed in 
penological order to each case sheet 
in order to facilitate filing and refer- 
eisce. 


Case^ttl-of-file Drawer. A drawer pro- 
vided in the records office to receive 
cases which are out of their permanent 
files, including cases which have not 
been indexed and inspected. 

Case Sheet. The complaint sheet; the rec- 
ord form on which it recorded infor- 
mation regarding the complaint. 

Chief Executive Officer. The chief execu- 
tive officer of a municipality; e.g,, 
mayor, city manager, chairman of city 
board. 

Circular. A notice tent to law enforce- 
ment officers describing crimes, stolen 
property, and persons wanted. 

Citation. A process ordering a violator 
to appear in court on a certain date, 
to answer for the violation. Usually 
used in cases of traffic violations, but 
may be used for other minor infractions. 

Citation. Written notice of a praiseworthy 
act. Used in this manual to denote an 
account on the daily bulletin of an out- 
standing act by a policeman. 

Classification. The grouping of police in- 
cidents according to type of crime or 
complaint. 

Classification Index File. A file in which 
index cards are filed according to classi- 
fication of the incident. 

Clearance. The disposition of a cate by 
su'rest or other meant (exceptional clear- 
ances). 

Clearance by Arrest. The diipoiition of 
a case wherein the perpetrator is ap- 
prehended. 

Clip Board. A device for holding loose 
sheets of paper, consisting of a board 
with a spring clip on one side which 
holds the sheets by pressure. 

Clipping. A method of attaching two or 
more pieces of paper together by means 
of removable metal clips that do not 
pierce the paper. 

Closing a Case. The act of completing 
the record of an incident which has 
been disposed of. 
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Cominaadiiig CMEeer. An officer with the 
rank of lieutenant or higher. 

Commendation. Oral recognition of a 
praiieworthy act. 

Commitment. Court process ordering the 
incarceration of a convicted person. 

Communication. Any method of trans- 
mitting information to, from, or within 
the police department. May be writ- 
ten message or a telephone, radio, tele- 
type, recall light, whistle, or other signal. 

Communications Officer. An officer oper- 
ating a communirations device; a dis- 
patcher. 

Communications Room. The room housing 
the communications officer. 

Complaint Clerk. The officer who receives 
information from complainants and re- 
cords such information on case sheets. 

Complaint Desk. The desk or location of 
the complaint clerk. 

Complaint Sheet. See Case Sheet. 

Correspondence File. A file of general 
correspondence arranged according to 
subject matter. 

Counter. A counter or desk at which the 
public may transact business with the 
police. 

Criminal History File. A file of the crim- 
inal history sheets of persons arrested 
arranged according to local identifica- 
tion numbers. 


Daily Bulletin. A series of sheets con- 
taining resumes of cases arranged by 
serial number. 

Dead File. A file, the contents of which 
are no longer in current use; an inac- 
tive file. 

Desk Duties. Receiving and recording 
complaints, dispatching officers, book- 
ing prisoners, and providing informa- 
tion to the public. 

Desk Officer. An officer operating the 
complaint desk, regardless of his other 
duties. 

Dispatcher. The officer charged with di- 
recting the activities of the field force 
by radio or telephone. 

Division. The largest functional unit in 
a police department. 


Exceptioiul Clearance. The diapoaitioa of 
a case because of unusual circumstances, 
at distinguished from clearance by ar- 
rest. 

File. All records of a particular type filed 
together in one or more cabinets. 

Fingerprint File. A file in which finger- 
print cards are arranged by classifica- 
tion of the fingerprint. This term usu- 
ally refers to the Henry system. 

Fingerprint Ledger. A ledger for record- 
ing numerically by identification number 
the name and fingerprint classification 
of prisoners as fingerprinted. 

Follow-up. The act of inspecting reports 
or other records to determine that proper 
and timely action has been taken and 
the incident disposed of. 

General Index File. A file in whiidi in- 
dex cards on persons named in police 
records (arrest, identification, case, cor- 
respondence, circulars, etc.) are filed 
alphabetically. 

Henry Fingerprint Card. Card, S^xB", con- 
taining prints of all fingers. 

Hook-up. The act of attaching reports 
and other items to the case sheet. 

Hung Jury. A jury that is unable to 
agree on a verdict. 

Identification Numbers. A series of num- 
bers used to identify fingerprints and 
photographs of arrested persons. 

Incident. Any matter reported to the 
police or initiated by them which is 
recorded on a case sheet. 

Index — Indices. Ratios and other meas- 
urement devices. 

Index Cards. Reference cards containing 
data from the original records. 

Index File. One or more drawers in a 
filing cabinet in which index cards are 
systematically arranged for purposes of 
easy reference to original records and 
for tabulating. 

Indexing. The act of preparing index 
cards. 

Inscription File. A file in which stolen 
property index cards are luranged J- 
phabetically according to the inscrip- 
tion on the article. 



Interament. Detention of a penon for 
medical care. 

Jailer. The officer in charge of the jail; 
the turnkey. 

Jnaior Traffic Patrol. An organization of 
ichool children devoted to traffic safety ; 
children who direct other school chil- 
dren at school street crossings; a school- 
boy traffic patrol. 

Laboratory. A unit responsible for the 
examination of physical evidence and its 
preparation for presentation in court. 

Laboratory Technician. An officer, scien- 
tifically trained, who operates the police 
laboratory. 

Latent Fingerprint File. A file in which 
latent fingerprints are arranged accord- 
ing to classification of the print or 
classification of the crime committed. 

Location File. A file in which index 
cards are arranged by location, or street. 

Mlscellaneons. A number of diverse topics 
or subjects; used in this manual at the 
end of a series to denote that there 
are other topics of insufficient im- 
portance to justify a separate heading. 

Modus Operand!. Description of the 
method used by a criminal in his opera- 
tions. 

Moving Violation. A traffic violation haz- 
ardous to public safety wherein an ele- 
ment of the violation is the movement 
of the vehicle, as distinguished from a 
parking violation. 

Mng. A photograph of an individual ar- 
rested for a crime. 

Mug File. A file in which mugs are ar- 
ranged numerically. 

Mng Nnmber. The identification num- 
ber used to designate the photograph 
of a prisoner. 

Number File. A file in which stolen prop- 
erty index cards are arranged accord- 
ing to the number appearing on the 
property. 

Offices. A designation of various units 
within a department by office space: 
records office, chieFs office, etc. 

Off the Air. That time during a routine 
tour of patrol triien a nulio-equipped 
patrol unit is unavailable for service 
by radio. 
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Outside the locsd jurisdiction ; 
in another jurisdiction. 

Patrol Diitriet. An area assigned to an 
individual patrol unit; it may be either 
a foot beat or a motorized beat. 

Patrol Sergeant. A sergeant auigned to 
supervise a squad of patrolmen on street 
duty, as distinguished from a desk 
sergeant. 

Pawn Ticket. A description provided by 
a loan establishment of any property, 
in addition to a description of. its 
owner, which is pledged or otherwise 
held as security for a cash loan. 
Personnel. The entire body of persons 
employed in a unit. 

Personnel Officer. An officer assigned to as- 
sist the chief in personnel matters, such 
as recruitment, training, welfare, and 
discipline. 

Photos-lo-be-pasled Drawer. A drawer pro- 
vided in the records office for the stor- 
ing of photographs before they arc pre- 
pared for permanent filing. 

Platoon, Tour of Duty. A shift or detail; 
it is assumed that the 34 hours of the 
day arc divided into three tours of duty 
or platoons beginning at such hours as 
midnight, 8:00 a.m., and 4:00 or 
11:00 P.M., 7:00 A.U., and 3:00 p.M. 
Police Court. The lowest court before 
which prisoners are brought charged 
with minor infractions; the magistrate's 
court, the recorder's court, the corpora- 
tion court. 

Polygram. A chart of the recordings of a 
polygraph reproduced by the machine 
on paper. 

Polygraph. A device for detecting decep- 
tion by recording the physiological 
changes in the subject during interro- 
gation. 

Preliminary Court. Any court having jur- 
isdiction over preliminary hearings in 
felony cases. 

Property Clerk. A records division em- 
ployee, regardless of rank or other 
duties, who is responsible for the final 
police custody of property. 

Prosecutor. The prosecuting attorney in 
a criminal case; the district attorney, 
city attorney, county attorney, etc. 

Quadrants. Areas formed by the inter- 
section at the scene of a crime of two 
lines usually ptuallel to streets. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Outside. 
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Radio Tedmician. An officer reiponuble 
for the initallation and maintenance oi 
radio equipment. 

Raeord* Divltion. The unit that operate! 
the record! and communication! !y!- 
tems. 

Record! Office. The central office of a 
record! divi!ion containing filing equip* 
ment; the office in which indexing and 
timilar taak! of record-keeping are per- 
formed. 

Record! Operation!. Clerical and inapec- 
donal procedure! within the record! di- 
viaion. 

Relief Day. A regularly assigned day on 
which an officer is relieved from routine 
duties; a rest day. 

Reporting Regulations. Departmental regu- 
lations governing the preparation and 
handling of police reports. 

Requisition. A written order asking that 
a purchase be made, prepared by the 
department head and forwarded to the 
purchasing agent prior to the issuance 
of a purchase order. 

Revocable License. A license or permit 
subject to suspension or recall. 

Roll Call. The act of calling the roll of 
officers reporting for duty. 

Shadow Box. An illuminated stage on 
which prisoners may be exhibited be- 
hind a screen which prevents them from 
identifying the observers. 

Shift. See Platoon. 

Show-up. The exhibiting of prisoners to 
officers or witnesses. 

Single Fingerprint File. A file in which 
single fingerprints are filed by classifica- 
tion. The most common system is the 
Battley. 

Special Investigator. A specially trained 
officer assigned to search for, preserve, 
record, and transport to the laboratory 
physic^ evidence from the scenes of 
crimes and accidents. 

Stapling. A method of attaching two or 
more pieces of paper by means of a 
device for inserting metal clips or 
stitchei through the paper. 

Station Commander. A superior officer, 
regardless of rank, who is in command 
of headquarters during a tour of duty. 


Statisdeian. A records division enqsloyee 
who performs statistical work in connec- 
tion with special studies or periodic sum- 
maries of police activity. 

Stolen Property Files. Files in which 
stolen property index cards are arranged 
by clast of article, by identifying num- 
ber, and by inscription. 

Store Reports. Reports filed according tc 
street addreu containing information 
regarding a store and its manageritd 
staff. 

Superior Officer. An officer of higher 
rank than patrolman. 

Time Book. A ledger containing the 
name of each member of the force op- 
posite which is recorded the time 
worked. 

Tour of Duty. See Platoon, 

Traffic Clerk. A clerk who devotes atten- 
tion to traffic records. 

Traffic Clinic. A unit of the traffic divi- 
sion devoted to the examination of 
drivers. 

Traffic Violator’s School. A means of in 
structing traffic violators in safe driv 
ing practices. 

Trial Court. The court having jurisdic- 
tion over the trial of felony cases. 

Turnkey. See Jailer. 

Two-way Radio. Usually refers to a port- 
able mobile transmitter and receiver 
mounted in an automobile which en- ' 
ables the operator to receive and trans- 
mit messages. 

Undercover Operator. A person employed 
usually on a temporary basis by the 
police to gather information or report 
on conditions; usually employed by the 
vice or detective divisions. 

Unfounded. The disposition of a cue 
wherein the crime alleged was not ac- 
tually committed. 

Victim. The first name entered on die 
case sheet. (The complainant, the per- 
son reporting the incident, the victim of 
the incident, or the person arrested.) 

Warrant. A coUrt process ordering die 
arrest and delivery of a person to court. 




